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Preface 


; 


The book is designed for the last two or three years of chemistry courses which lead to 
examinations at 16 +. Whereas the topics in the book are those which are required by 
the syllabuses of the various examination boards, we believe it is essential that the study 
of these topics should also be justified in other ways. This has been achieved by showing 
how certain lines of enquiry help to develop our understanding of the behaviour of 
substances and also by emphasising the parts played by individual scientists in the 
development of the subject. The other main reason for including topics is that they are 
important to our present and future lives. The applications of chemistry are 
considered, not only because of their economic importance, but also from the point of 
view of their effects on our environment and the need to conserve the world’s resources, 
Many of the photographs in the text illustrate the part played by chemistry in Today’s 
World. i 

While Writing the book, we have assumed and indeed believe, that teachers prefer to 
devise their own courses and do not wish to provide a book for their students which 
places too many constraints on the teaching sequence or teaching methods employed. 
Thus we have written a single-volume book and divided each chapter into two distinct 
though related parts—investigations and text. This separation is intended to allow 
greater flexibility in use than is possible with a course book. It is not an attempt to 
divorce practical work from theoretical progress and thus within the text, wherever 
theories are outlined, they are presented as possible explanations of observable 
behaviour. i 

Instructions for investigations are given at the beginning of most chapters and those 
which aremore appropriate as demonstrations are describedin the text. Theinstructions 
are written in such a way that the investigations may be used as an integral part of a 
problem-solving type of approach. Each investigation is followed by questions which 
encourage the student to think about the observations before they are discussed more 
thoroughly in class. The investigations may be used at the discretion of the teacher, . 
whereas students are able to work independently with the text without necessarily 
having carried out all of the investigations. The division of each chapter into 
numbered sections, the extensive use of cross-referencing within the text and the 
comprehensive index, facilitate the retrieval of information, and students will find the 
book easy to use for revision. The summaries at the end of each chapter provide the 
student with an overview of the topic rather than a condensed version of the content. 

The book is supported by a data section and a set of questions. The data section 
includes tables of physical properties of selected elements and compounds. The 
questions cover the main topic areas in the book and each question in the second set of 
revision questions consists of several parts, with each successive part making increased 
demands on the students and so catering for the need to assess the knowledge and 
understanding of students who represent a wide range of ability. | 

A teachers’ guide, which provides further details on the investigations and 
references to other sources of information and teaching aids may be obtained by 


sending a stamped addressed A5 envelope to J.N. Lazonby, Department of 
Education, University of York, Heslington, York Y01 5DD. 


- Preface to the Second Edition 


ee) 


We have taken the opportunity of the second edition to reinforce the general aims of 
the book. The emphasis which we have placed on the applications of chemistry and 
its economic and social importance is clearly in line with new syllabuses and with the 
National Criteria for Chemistry. The new edition has enabled us to include 
additional material in this area and to amend other material. 

Secondly we have modified the level of language and some of the sentence 
construction to improve further the readability of the text. 

Finally we have added to the usefulness of the text by responding to the findings of 
investigations into the teaching and learning of the quantitative aspects of chemistry. 
The individual operations involved-in problems are not in themselves found to be too 
difficult by students, however, the difficulties multiply when they are required to 
sequence several of these operations in order to solve a typical problem. Thus, a new 
set of exercises has been included which provides students with the opportunity to 
develop confidence in their ability to deal with the individual operations, before 
being asked to solve more complex problems. Cross-references are included to the 
sections of the main text which will help students with each exercise, and the answers 


are provided at the back of the book to all the odd numbered questions, This allows 
the exercises to be used either on the direction of the teacher or independently by the 
student. 


In this edition the symbols æ 


In l thes and æ are used to indicate the practical instructions 
within the investigations. 
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Chapter 1 


What are substances made of? 
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1.1 
What does a 
chemist do? 


Fig. 1.1 Some of the main 
sources of raw material 
Jor the chemical industry 
(a) inside the salt mine at 
Winsford, Cheshire. A 
lorry load of rock salt is 
being transported to 
another section of the 
mine. (Courtesy I.C.I. 
Ltd, Mond Division. 
Photo: Photo Graphics, 
Merseyside) 


St. Paul's Cathedral in London was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. On his tomb 
inside the cathedral is written ‘If you seek my memorial, look about you’. In other 
words, the cathedral is evidence of his work. 

Similarly, if we wish to see evidence of what a chemist does, we just have to look 
around us. Many of the materials which we use in our everyday lives involve the work 
of chemists at some stage in their production. The chemist’s products include plastics, 
paints, textiles, dyes, medicines, fertilisers, insecticides and detergents. Most of these 
products are made from a small number of raw materials, such as coal, oil, air, salt and 
limestone, which are present in or around our Earth. It is the job of chemists to convert 
these raw materials into the substances we use. 


(b) A general view of 
the Swindon Limestone 
Quarry in Yorkshire, 
Showing the rock face and 
the lime-kilns. (Courtesy 
Tilling Construction 
Industries Ltd. Photo: J. 
Holmes) 


( c) An oil production platform 
in the North Sea 


Chemists are also employed in medical work where, for example, the results of 
chemical tests on a sample of blood or urine can help a doctor to diagnose a patient's 
illness. Chemical techniques are also important in forensic science (the use of science 


for investigating crimes), checking the purity of water and food supplies, and many 
other areas which influence our daily lives. 


Fig. 1.2 The materials used to make this motorbike, | Fig. 1.3 A use of chemical techniques in the food 
such as the metals for the engine and frame, the plastic 


industry — this photograph shows thin layer and paper 
Jor the seat and cable covering, the rubber Jor the tyres chromatography being used to separate and identify the 
and the glass for the lights, are all produced by colouring materials in Smarties. (Courtesy Rowntree 
chemical processes. (Photo: Russell Edwards, B.Sc) 


Mackintosh Ltd) 
1.2 A Most raw materials consist of mixtures of substances. The chemist must first find 
Chemical and ways of separating the useful su 


bstances from these mixtures and t 


physical changes into the materials which are required. 


hen converting them 


On the other hand, if candl 
giving off smoke and gases. I 
different substances, I 
candle wax. 


€ wax is held in a flame, it will 
n this example, 
t would be very difficu 


Fig. 1.4 A lighted candle x ` ‘WS iin a 
involves both chemical.and physic j 

physical changes. (Photo: 

Russell Edwards, BSc) 


TABLE 1.1. Physical 
and chemical changes 


1.3 
What substances 
consist of 


A change in which different substances are not formed (e.g. melting wax) is called a 
physical change, as we have only changed the physical form of the substance. 

A change in which different substances are formed (e.g. burning wax) is called a 
chemical change, as new chemical substances have been formed. 

Chemical changes can be called chemical reactions. This name is particularly 
appropriate if the chemical change occurs when two substances are put together. 
Clearly, in this type of change the two substances can be thought of as reacting together 
to form different substances. For example, the change which occurs when a piece of 
wood is burned, can be thought of as a reaction between wood and air. Ash, smoke and 
gases are formed by this reaction. j 

This particular chemical reaction needs some heat to start it off, but once started, the 
wood burns and gives out more heat. Many reactions need heat to start them off, but 
some occur by simply mixing the substances. For example, a chemical reaction occurs 
between two components of health salts when they are dissolved in water. Some types 
ofglue work by mixing two components together; a chemical reaction occurs while the 
glue is setting. The resin which is used with fibreglass to repair damaged motor cars is 
made by mixing two substances which react together. 

Sometimes it is obvious that new substances have been formed, but ifit is not, what 
other ways are there of telling that a chemical change has occurred? One sign might 
be that there is an obvious energy change. For example, when a substance burns 
energy in the forms of heat and light is given out. When the components of a glue or 
resin are mixed no light is given out (i.e. there is not a flame) but the mixture does 
become hot which indicates that a chemical change is occurring. 

During a chemical change different substances are formed and it is usually difficult 
to convert these substances back to the original substances. This means that a chemical 
change is not easily reversible. However, you must take care when using this indication 
ofa chemical change. If, for example, you break a glass bottle, it is not easy to reverse 
the change, but this is not a chemical change as no new substances have been formed. 
The broken pieces of bottle are still made of glass. A physical change has occurred 
because you have changed the physical form of the bottle. To reverse the change, it 
would be necessary to melt the glass and reshape it. This would not be easy for most of 
us, but it would still be a physical change. 

The differences between physical and chemical changes are summarised in 


Table 1.1. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES CHEMICAL CHANGES 


Differences ESI No new substances are New substances are formed in 
formed. The product is the change. 

chemically identical to the 

starting material. 


Possible signs 1. The change can often be Usually the product can only 
simply reversed. be converted back to the 
original material with great 
difficulty. 

2. The energy changes are Often accompanied by 
usually small. obvious energy changes. 


Chemists have investigated materials by carrying out physical and chemical changes 
on them. They have found that every material can be broken down into one or more 
of about ninety substances which cannot themselves be broken down into anythin, 

simpler. These substances, from which everything is made, are called elements, 5 


3 


1.4 
The elements 


TABLE 1.2. Some 
common elements 


For example, if electricity is passed through molten salt, the salt is broken down into 
two substances. One of these substances is a silvery-grey metal called sodiuin and the 
other is a pale green gas called chlorine. Try as hard as we might, we cannot break 
down sodium and chlorine into anything simpler. Sodium and chlorine are therefore 
elements. 

Water can be split up into hydrogen and oxygen, but hydrogen and oxygen cannot 
be broken down any further. "Therefore, hydrogen and oxygen are elements, but water 
is not. 

Other common elements which you are likely to have heard ofare iron, aluminium 
and copper. If you have a piece of copper, then it is just copper—you cannot get 
anything else out of it. On the other hand blue copper sulphate is not an element. By 
carrying out chemical changes on the crystals it is possible (although not easy) to 
obtain from them four different elements: copper, sulphur, hydrogen and oxygen. 

A list of elements is given in the Data Section. From what is known about the 
elements, we are able to say that nowhere in the whole Universe are we likely to find 


any more than the ninety or so elements which can be found in the Earth or its 
atmosphere. 


There is considerable variety in the elemen 
which they differ is in their physical states. M 
liquids at room temperature and pressure. 
Another way of classifying elements is to divi 
as in Table 1.2. All of the gases, one of the li 


ts which exist. The most obvious way in 
any are solids, some are gases and two are 


ide them into metals and non-metals 
quids (bromine) and a small number of 
nd the other liquid (mercury) are metals. 


solids are non-metals. All of the other solids a 


SOLIDS 
AT ROOM TEMPERATURE 


LIQUIDS 


GASES 


AT ROOM TEMPERATURE AT ROOM TEMPERATURE 
NON-METALS METALS NON-METALS METALS NON-METALS 

aluminium carbon mercury bromine chlorine 
calcium Phosphorus fluorine 
chromium sulphur helium 
copper 
gold ee 
iron 
E nitrogen 
magnesium pem 
platinum 
radium 
Silver 
sodium 
tin 
uranium 


TABLE 1.3. The physical 
properties of metallic 
and solid non-metallic 
elements 


1.5 
Putting elements 
together 


light yellow and carbon is black or grey. They are usually hard and brittle (although 
some forms of carbon and phosphorus are not). They are poor conductors of electricity 
(except carbon), and they are poor conductors of heat, so they do not feel as cold to the 
touch as metals. Generally non-metals are less dense than metals. 

The physical differences between metallic and non-metallic elements are 
summarised in Table 1.3. 


METALLIC SOLID NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS ELEMENTS 


Shiny, silvery-grey colour . Variously‘coloured 
Generally hard and strong . A wide variation in hardness 


and strength 
Generally high densities . Generally low densities 


Good conductors of heat and 4. Generally poor conductors of 
electricity heat and electricity 


All this table does is to show the general properties of the two groups of elements. 
There are exceptions to most of these properties. A more definite way of deciding if an 
element is metallic or non-metallic is to examine its chemical properties. These 
properties are considered in 11.19. 


Iron and sulphur are two solid elements and the effects of putting them together in 
different ways are easily studied. Iron, when alone, is attracted to a magnet and goes 
rusty when exposed to moist air. When dilute sulphuric acid is added to it, bubbles of 
gas are steadily given off and the gas can be shown to be hydrogen. 

Ifpowdered sulphur is stirred with iron filings, so that the two are thoroughly mixed, 
the iron filings in the mixture will still be attracted to a magnet, will still go rusty ifthe 
mixture is exposed to moist air and will still react with dilute sulphuric acid, causing 
hydrogen to be given off. The presence of the sulphur in the mixture has not changed 
the behaviour, or properties, of the iron. 

If the mixture of iron filings and sulphur is heated it glows red-hot, and the glow 
persists for a while even when the flame is removed. This shows that heat is being given 
out by the elements and suggests that they are reacting with each other. The iron 
becomes joined to, or combined with, the sulphur to form a black compound called 
iron(II) sulphide. 

If there was sufficient sulphur in the mixture to combine with all the iron, the 
product would not be attracted to a magnet and would show no sign of rusting when 
exposed to moist air. If dilute sulphuric acid is added to the black solid a gas is given off, 
but this time, instead of hydrogen, it is a foul-smelling gas called hydrogen sulphide. 
The properties of the iron, when it is joined to (combined with) the sulphur, are quite 
different to those which it shows when alone or when simply mixed with the sulphur. 

Every substance in this world which contains more than one element is either a 
mixture of elements or a compound in which the elements have been joined together, 
Ina mixture the elements are able to show the same properties as they do when alone, 
A compound has its own properties which are usually different from those of the 
elements in it. 

Air is a mixture of gases, the most abundant ones being oxygen and nitrogen. It 
will allow things to burn in it and animals to breathe in it, just as pure oxygen will, 
These processes are slower in air than in pure'oxygen since the oxygen in air is diluted 
by the nitrogen and not so much of it is available in one place as would be the case in 


pure oxygen. 
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1.6 
What is a pure 
substance? 


1.7 
Summary 


Nitrogen dioxide is a compound of nitrogen and oxygen and is a brown gas which is 
acidic (air is not acidic), dissolves readily in water (not much of air dissolves in water) 
and will allow only very hot substances to burn in it. The properties of oxygen have 
been changed by combining it with nitrogen. 

Another difference between a mixture and a compound becomes obvious when we 


d into the elements. Iron can be extracted from a 
y holding a magnet near it or by dissolving away 
roethane. If the iron and sulphur have combined 
ction of the iron is not so easy. À magnet will not 
oroethane dissolve the sulphur from it. 

Usually the separation of mixtures is quite easy; the separation ofa compound into 
its elements is much harder. The Separation of a mixture usually involves physical 
changes, while chemical changes have to be used with compounds. 


attract the iron in it nor will trichl 


Y . to Swim in. Swimming bath water contains many other 
chemical substances dissolved in it, including the chlorine which has been added to 
kill the bacteria, and therefore it i 


; When a substance is pure it has a Constant melting point and boiling point. An 
impurity lowers the melting poin 


"C and freeze at a temperature slightly below 0°C. 


mer 3 y or € ofa substance is pure can be obtained by 
nding its melting point or boi i comparing them to the accepted values 
und, the most reliable way of deciding if 


4. Elements can be ro 


ughly classi 
or non-metals, Ao 


according to their physical properties) as metals 


Chapter 2 


How can pure substances be 
obtained from mixtures? 


— —— MÓM—— ————————————————'——9———Ám 


Investigation 
2.1 


Questions 


Investigation 
2.2 


Is green ink a pure substance or a mixture? 


Green writing ink could consist of a pure green liquid or it could consist of a 
solution of a dye in a solvent. If the ink is a pure liquid and it is heated, it will 
all evaporate and will leave behind no residue. If, however, itis a solution ofa 
dye, evaporation will leave behind the dye. 


You will need a beaker and a watchglass of such a size that it will rest on top 
of the beaker. 


Pour water into a beaker up to a depth of about 4 cm. Put about 2 cm? of 
green ink on a watchglass and then place the watchglass on top of the 
beaker. 

Heat the beaker with a Bunsen burner, gently at first and then more 
strongly. The water in the beaker will boil and the steam will heat the 
watchglass, evaporating the ink. Continue heating until there is no further 
change on the watchglass. 


1 Is there a residue on the watchglass? 
2 Isink a single substance? 


What is the liquid in green ink? 


If a solution of a solid in a liquid is heated, the liquid boils and evaporates. 
If the vapour is led away and cooled, it condenses to reform the liquid. 
The solid remains behind after the/heating. This process is called distillation. 

If a thermometer is placed in the Vapour above the boiling liquid, it will 
record the boiling point of the liquid and this can be used to identify the 
liquid. 


You will need the apparatus shown in Fig. 2.1. 


Pour green ink into a conical flask to depth of about 2 cm. To make sure that 
the liquid boils evenly, add to ittwo or three anti-bumping granules or a very 
small quantity of pumice powder. 
Set up the apparatus and heat the flask, gently at first and then more 
strongly, until the liquid boils. Do not let the ink froth too far up the flask 
As the ink is boiling note the temperature shown by the thermometer. 


Continue boiling until you have collected liquid in the test-tube to a depth of 
@ 2to3cm. 


Fig. 2.1 


Thermometer 


Green ink 


Liquid 


, 1 What is the colour of the liquid collected in the test-tube? 
Questions 2 What is the boiling point of the liquid? 
3 > What is the liquid in the ink? 


Investigation Does green ink contain more than one dye? 
2.3 


Drawing-pin 


; , ethanol and 2M ammonia solution, 

Paper strip mixed in the Proportion by volume of 3:1 ts 
Fold over the Strip about 13 cm from one end and pin this flap to the bottom 
of the cork. Now, holding the cork and paper strip by the sidef the boiling- 
tube, cut the Strip so that it is just long enough to touch the bottom of the 
tube when the cork is in the tube. 

Spot of Dip the fine glass tube into the green ink and 

green ink 


Fig. 2.2 B Fig. 2.2. Let the tube stand 


Questions 1 How many dyes are there in green writing ink? 


Investigation 
2.4 


Questions 


Investigation 
2.5 


2 Ifyou were given another sample of green ink, how would you find if it 
was the same sort as you have been investigating here? 

3 Aspotofan orange dye and a spot of a green dye. were added to a single 
strip of paper and then a solvent is allowed to run through the paper The 
result then looks like Fig. 2.3. What does this tell you about the comp: sition 
of the two dyes? 


ig. 2 
Fig. 2.3 Blue 
Red ——_—_ 
Yellow Yellow 
Original Original 
orange spot green spot 


What happens when a hot saturated solution is cooled? 


In this experiment a plastic teaspoon makes a useful measure of the amount 
of solid used to make a solution. 


Using a measuring cylinder, transfer 70 cm? of water to a beaker. Add 
potassium nitrate, a spoonful at a time, stirring the whole time with a glass 
vod and not adding another portion until the previous one has dissolved. 
Continue until a portion of the solid will not dissolve, even after stirring for 
a long time. 

Now warm andstir the mixture until the remaining solid dissolves and then 
add five more spoonfuls of potassium nitrate. Continue to warm and stir until 
this solid also dissolves. 

Pour portions of this solution into two boiling-tubes and set one of them 
on one side to cool slowly. Cool the second quickly under a tunning cold 
water tap. 


1 What sort of solution has been formed when no more potassium nitrate 
will dissolve in the water? 

2 What happens to the solubility of potassium nitrate as the temperature of 
the water rises? 

3 Why, therefore, does a hot concentrated solution of potassium nitrate 
deposit crystals when it is cooled? j 

4 Examine the crystals formed in the two boiling-tubes. How are the two 
samples similar? How are they different? 


How can a small quantity of a soluble impurity be 
removed from soluble potassium nitrate? 


The impurity, mixed with the white potassium nitrate, is blue copper(I!) 
sulphate. Although both substances are soluble in water, there could be a big 
enough difference in the quantities of each substance present in the mixture 
to allow us to separate the two substances by crystallising a solution of the 
mixture. We would then be separating them by fractional crystallisation. 


Questions 


a»  Putthe mixture of solids into a boiling-tube to a depth of about 2 cm and 
then add about 20 cm? of water. Warm the boiling-tube in a beaker of water 
on a tripod and gauze-over a Bunsen burner. Stir the mixture with a glass 
rod or shake the tube until all the solid dissolves. 

Cool the boiling-tube in a beaker of cold water and, when it is at room 
temperature, filter off the crystals which have formed, collecting the filtrate in 
another boiling-tube. Wash the crystals in the filter paper with a small 
volume of cold water. This must be done carefully—if you do not use 
enough, you will not be able to see the true colour of the crystals, and, if you 
use too much, the crystals will all dissolve. 


When the washings have drained through the filter paper, examine 
æ carefully the crystals which remain. 


What colour and shape are the crystals in the filter paper? 

What is the substance whose crystals are in the filter paper? 

What colour is the filtrate from which the crystals were separated? 
What must the filtrate contain to give it this colour? 

Why could you not have used this method to obtain some pure potassium 


nitrate if there had been much-more copper(I!) sulphate than potassium 
nitrate in the original mixture? 


apwnr- 


yer natural substances are not chemically pure (1.6); that is, they consist ofa mixture 
of two or more components. An everyday problem for the chemist is that of separating 
mixtures so that their individual components can be studied, or made use O^ 
separately. Much of this chapter is concerned with the particular ways by which pure 
substances can be obtained from solutions. 
1 (ORC Em = a special type of mixture. If salt is dissolved in water to give salt 
x u Renan a drop of the solution is put on a glass slide under a microscope, it is 
i: b a E to us any difference between the salt and the water. If, however, a mixture 
ne gen is examined under the microscope, the crystals of salt and the grains 0 
Ue Dc: anditis oY to say which is which. A solution is a mixture in which 

s o see any di 
pow AAN y difference between the two parts, even under close 

Usually a solution is mad i i idi 

Eos SS ME . 
Mibi other Rh n y dissolving a solid ina liquid, but whisky is a solution of, 
ace San ee E a liquid (alcohol) in another liquid (water). Brass is a solid 
€ two parts are both solids and where, i i 
ere the , in the mixture, one 

cannot be distinguished from the other. The part of the solution which does the 


un (C n ae in sea water) is called the solvent. The substance which 
p A EE the solute. When it is difficult to tell which component has done 
GNE, Td zi à E a present to the larger extent is called the solvent and the one 
Pos da aller extent is then the solute. In brass,'which contains 70% © 

per ani %o of zinc, the copper is the solvent and the zinc the solute. 


€ most common solutions we meet are those in whi Water 1: € solv! 
Th tc lut t th ch ter is th lvent. Becau: 


7 they are joined 

dissolv ; y are joined together, water has the power tO 
Pans Lael Es dieisssolids other liquids and even AA For Eu fish 
Seles xus nich a dissolved in the waterin which they are swimming. Although 
pidan STA P s o; p surface ofthe Earth is covered by water, it is impossible to 
pon Ges P PERENA TA m rav pure, simply because the water must have 

ae Inge w. ic] Y i B " B 

ability of water to dissolve many S will dissolve in it. We are able to put this 


substances to countl 
to remember ; ; / untless everyday uses. You have onlY 
the difficulties which you meet at home when mes supply is cut 0% 


even for a short time, to reali € how i 10) water 
; to realise ho important to us is the solvent action of S 
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2.7 
Filtration and 
evaporation 


Fig. 2.4 Evaporation 3f a 
solution 


Fig. 2.5 Filtration 


* 

As we have mentioned previously, mixtures are usually separated into their 
different parts by methods involving physical changes. Since solutions are mixtures, 
they also can be separated using physical changes or methods, rather than by 
chemical changes or reactions. The most common form of solution is the one where a 
solid has been dissolved in a liquid. The solid usually has a much higher boiling point 
than the liquid and, if the solution is heated, Fig. 2.4, the liquid will evaporate and 
boil at much lower temperatures than the solid. The vapour will then escape from the 
solution and eventually all the liquid evaporates, leaving behind the solid. In this 
case the solute has been separated from the solution by evaporation. 


Evaporating - 


Solution i 
basin 


Evaporation is an important stage in the separation of pure salt from rock salt. The 
impure salt which can be found in the form of solid rock in certain parts of the world, 
contains earthy impurities which do not dissolve in water and are said to be insoluble 
in water. The first stage of the separation is to add water to the impure salt. The salt 
dissolves in the water and the mixture is then dirty salt solution. The insoluble 
impurities are removed by the process of filtration which, in the laboratory, involves 
pouring the mixture into a filter paper in a filter funnel as in Fig. 2.5. 


VA 


Filter paper 


Dirty salt 
solution 


Filter funnel 


Clean et Nun 
solution 


The filter paper has lots of fine holes through it and acts like a sieve, allowing the salt 
solution to pass through but not the insoluble impurities. The evaporating basin in 
which the clean salt solution has been collected is then heated. The water evaporates 
leaving the salt behind. 

This technique of separating two solids by dissolving one of the solids in a suitable 
solvent, filtering and then evaporating, is used in the extraction of sugar from sugar 
beet, where again the solvent is water. There are other separations where the most 
suitable solvent is not water. For example, if you wish to prepare pure crystals of 


ll 


Fig. 2.6 (a) (above) 
Sugar beet arriving at the 
factory 


(b) (above right) 
Evaporators used for 
removing some of the 
water from the sugar 
solution 


(c) (right) Bags of 
sugar leaving the 
production line. ( All three 

` photos courtesy British 
Sugar Corporation ) 


naphthalene from animpure sample, you could dissolve the naphthalene in ethanol and 


then filter off the impurities before evaporating the ethanol to obtain the pure 
naphthalene. 


Obtaining the colouring matters from plants uses a similar process. Propanone is 
poured on to the plants, which are then crushed so that the dyes dissolve in the 


propanone. The remainder of the plant material is filtered off and the solution is 
evaporated to obtain the dyes. 


Fig. 2.7 Distillation of a 
solution 


2.9 
Fractional 
distillation 


The vapour passes into the central tube and is cooled and condensed. The solute 
remains in the flask and the solvent which drips from the end of the condenser is usually 
pure. The process of evaporating a liquid and then cooling the vapour to condense it to 
give the liquid again is called distillation. 

In distillation the solution is boiled to evaporate the solvent. A thermometer, placed 
in the vapour above the boiling liquid, gives the boiling point of the solvent. The 
boiling point can be used to identify the solvent or to check whether it is pure. 


Thermometer ————>, 


a= Solvent 


The process of distillation can be used to separate mixtures of liquids where the 
temperatures at which the two liquids boil are sufficiently different. Ifsuch a mixture is 
heated, the liquid with the lower boiling point will tend to evaporate first. The liquid 
with the higher boiling point should boil off after the other liquid has all gone. In 
practice it is not as simple as this. A single distillation is rarely sufficient to separate the 
liquids and in some cases complete separation is impossible. 

Separation of liquids by distillation is particularly important in that branch of the 
chemical industry in which crude oil is converted into useful products. Crude oil is a 
mixture of many different liquids and many distillations would be required to 
separate completely even a small number of the liquids. Instead of attempting 
complete separations, the oil is distilled to produce a series of fractions. The process 
by which this is done is called fractional distillation. Each fraction contains liquids 
which boil over a certain range of temperatures. This can be demonstrated in the « 
laboratory by using the apparatus in Fig. 2.8. The oil is poured on to fibre called 
rocksil, which allows the oil to be heated more evenly and reduces the risk of fire, 

As in the previous distillation, a thermometer is placed in the vapour to record the 
boiling point of the liquid whose vapour is passing into the condenser. The oil is 
heated, gently at first and then more strongly. The test-tube which collects the 
condensed liquid (called the distillate) is replaced by another each time the 
temperature reaches the end of one of the chosen boiling ranges. For example, the first 
test-tube will contain the fraction which bails between room temperature and 70 or 
and then the second fraction will boil between 70°C and 120°C and the third 
between 120°C and 170°C and so on. 
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Thermometer 


Rocksil 
soaked with 
oil 


Distillate —— 


Fig. 2.8 Fractional 
distillation of crude oil 


Fig. 2.9 Copper pot-stills 
which are used to produce 
whisky in a distillery in 
Ross-shire, Scotland. The 
Sermented liquid is boiled 
in the still and the spirit 
vapour passes out at the~ 
top and is condensed to 
Jorm whisky. ( Courtesy 
The Distillers Company 
Limited) 


2.10 
Saturated 
solution 


Another important example of fractional distillation is the production of spirits such 
as whisky and gin, from a less concentrated solution of alcohol which has been 
produced by fermentation (32.5). The mixture of alcohol and water, plus all the other 
substances present which give each drink its special flavour, is distilled, but again only 
a partial separation is required. It is possible to use fractional distillation to produce an 
alcohol-water mixture containing 96% of alcohol, but this, as well as having lost the 
original flavour of the drink, is now very poisonous. The spirit is therefore usually 
concentrated until it contains about 40% to 50% by mass of alcohol. 


Both of the above examples of fractional distillation are discussed in more detail later 
in the book, 31.5 and 32.5. 
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2.11 

Miscible and 
immiscible 
liquids 


2.12 
Solubility and 
solubility curves 


Separating 
funnel 


Oil 


Water 


Tap 


Fig. 2.10 Separation of 
immiscible liquids 


For mixtures of liquids the terms miscible and immiscible are frequently used, 
rather than soluble and insoluble. If some alcohol is added to water, the two form one 
liquid and therefore these liquids are said to be miscible. The process of fractional 
distillation will be required to separate them. 

Ifoil or petrol is added to water, they will form a mixture which, no matter how long 
it is shaken, will always separate into two layers when allowed to stand. Water and oil 
are said to be immiscible and can be separated easily by putting them into a separating 
funnel, Fig. 2.10, which has a tap in its stem. The more dense liquid will settle to the 
bottom of the funnel and, by opening the tap, it can be run off into one container. 
When all the lower layer has been run off, the tap is closed and the first container 
removed. The remaining liquid can then be run into a second container. 


If the mass of the solvent in a saturated solution is 100 g, the mass of the solute required 
to saturate it is called the solubility of the solute at that temperature. Usually the 
solubility of a solute in a solvent increases as the temperature is raised. This can be 
shown graphically by plotting a solubility curve, an example of which is shown in 
Fig. 2.11. 

This curve shows that the solubility of potassium nitrate in water at 60°Cis 110 g per 
100 g, while at 30°C itis only 45 g per 100 g. If we had, therefore, a saturated solution 
of potassium nitrate at 60 °C, made up in 100 g of water, 110 g of the solute would 
be dissolved. If the solution was then cooled to 30 °C, only 45 g could remain in 
solution. The other 65 g of potassium nitrate has to come out of solution and this would 
bein the form of crystals. The more slowly the solution is cooled, the larger the crystals 
would be. One way of preparing crystals, therefore, is to cool a hot saturated solution of 
the substance. 

Sometimes it is necessary to separate two solutes in a solution. For example, youmay 
have some sodium nitrate, contaminated with a small amount of salt. If you prepare a 
hot solution which is saturated;as far as the sodium nitrate is concerned, it is unlikely to 
be saturated as far as the salt is concerned. If this solution is cooled, crystals of sodium 
nitrate will form, while the sodium chloride remains in solution. This is the basis of the 
technique known as recrystallisation which is used for the purification of many solid 
compounds. à 

Ifthe two substances in a mixture are present in comparable amounts, they can still 
be separated by forming crystals of one of them, but this time it is more difficult to do. 
Sodium chlorate is a compound which is used as a weedkiller and in matches and is 
made by reacting a solution of sodium hydroxide with the gas, chlorine. The reaction, 
however, also forms sodium chloride as well as the sodium chlorate, A hot concentrated 
solution of the mixture would be likely to be saturated as far as both substances are 
concerned. If it was cooled, crystals of both substances would be formed. If, 
however, the solubility curves of the two compounds are examined, Fig. 2.12, the 
problem of the separation of the sodium chlorate can be solved. 

The curves show that ata temperature of about 100°C sodium chloride is much less 
soluble than sodium chlorate. If a solution containing the two is crystallised at 
about this temperature, it will be sodium chloride which forms the crystals. These can 
be removed and eventually there will be more sodium chlorate in the solution than 
sodium chloride. If the solution is now cooled to 20°C (room temperature), the crystals 


which form will be those of sodium chlorate since it is now much more concentrated, , 
The method used in this case to separate the two solutes is called fractional 


crystallisation and can be employed when one of the two has a much greater 
solubility than the other at a particular temperature. 
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Solubility/g per 100 g of water 
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Temperature/°C 


Fig. 2.11 Solubility curve for potassium nitrate 


2.13 
Chromatography 


Filter 
paper 


Fig. 2.13 Separation of 
screened methyl orange on 


filter paper 


Sodium chlorate 


Solubility/g per 100 g of water 
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10 

ee 
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Fig. 2.12 Solubility curves of sodium chlorate and 
sodium chloride 


Another method of Separating two solutes in a solution uses a technique called 
chromatography. This relies on the fact that the components in a mixture can be 
washed at different speeds through a substance like paper or powdered chalk with a 
suitable solvent. 


It can easily be demonstrated usin 
methyl orange. A drop of the solution i 


P to soak in before the next one is added. 
een added, the paper will look like that in Fig. 2.13. 


Drawing pin 


Blue 
Paper strip 


Yellow 


Spot of 
screened methyl 
Orange 


Fig. 2.14 Separation of 
Screened methyl orange on 


a paper strip 


Water 
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Solvent 


Coloured 
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dyes 
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Fig. 2.15 Separation of 
dyes by column 
chromatography 


2.14 
Gas-liquid 
chromatography 


A better separation can be obtained with the apparatus shown in Fig. 2.14. As the 
water is drawn upwards through the paper, the dyes separate as before to give two 
separate spots on the paper. The separated components on the piece of paper is called a 
chromatogram. 

The separation of a mixture by paper chromatography takes place because the 
components of the mixture stick to the surface of the paper to different extents and 
dissolve in the solvent to different extents. If a component tends either to stick 
strongly to the paper or to be not so soluble in the solvent, it will move along the paper 
slowly (e.g. the yellow dye in methyl orange). On the other hand, if a component 
tends either not to stick so well on to the paper or to be rather soluble in the solvent, it 
will move along the paper more rapidly (e.g. the blue dye in methyl orange). 

While paper chromatography is useful for determining whether substances are 
mixtures or even identifying the substances in a mixture, it is not very suitable for 
actually obtaining samples of the components of the mixture. To do this, column 
chromatography has to be used. This was the first form of the technique to be used, 
being first described in 1916 by a Russian botanist called Tswett who was interested in 
separating the coloured substances in the leaves of plants. 

He did this by dissolving out the dyes from the plants with a suitable solvent. 
Then the solution was poured into the top of a glass tube, packed with powdered 
chalk, Fig. 2.15. The dyes were adsorbed into the first few centimetres of chalk and 
then more solvent was poured through the column. The dyes with considerable liking 
(affinity) for the chalk, or with the lower solubility in the solvent, stayed near the top 
of the column. Those with lower affinity for the chalk, or higher solubility in the 
solvent, were washed quickly through the chalk. This resulted in coloured bands 
being formed in the column. If enough solvent is added to the top of the column, each 
coloured band can be washed out of the column in turn into separate containers. 


A more recent development of the technique of chromatography uses a gas such as 
nitrogen instead ofa solvent. Instead of the paper or powder it uses a powder which has 
been coated with a very thin layer ofa liquid. The liquid-coated powder is put into a 
long glass or metal tube (often 2 m long but coiled to save space). A small quantity of 
the mixture to be analysed is introduced into one end of the tube, while the gas passes 
through the tube. 

The different components of the mixture, depending on their solubilities in the layer 
of liquid, take different times to pass through the tube. A detector records when each 
component passes out of the tube. By comparing the time for each component to pass 
through the tube to the times taken by known pure substances, the components of the 
mixture can be identified. 

This technique, which is called gas-liquid chromatography, is particularly 
useful as a very small sample of the mixture (as little as 0-001 g) can be analysed (its 
components identified) in a few minutes. When the technique was introduced 
chemists were immediately able to carry out analyses which had been previously either 
not possible or very time-consuming. Gas-liquid chromatography is now used, for 
example, in investigations in hospitals and police laboratories where a minute trace of 
blood can be analysed. It is also found in the food industry where the chemist can 
rapidly check the purity of the ingredients and in the oil industry for controlling the 


composition of products such as petrol. 
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Fig. 2.16 A gas 
chromatograph which can 
be used for analysing very 
small samples of 
substances such as blood. 
The main parts of the 
chromatograph have been 
labelled. (Photo: F. Olive) 
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Chapter 3 


Particles of substances 
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Investigation 
3.1 


Questions 


Investigation 
3.2 


Questions 
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How big are the particles making up a crystal? 


æ You will need a large plastic container such as an aquarium or bucket, and a 


250 cm? measuring cylinder. 


From a bottle of potassium manganate(VIl), pick out a small crystal and add 
it to 250 cm? of water in a beaker. Stir with a glass rod until the crystal is 
dissolved. 

Now pour the solution into a large plastic container. 

Add more water from a measuring cylinder, 250 cm? at a time, stirring after 
each addition and counting the number of additions made, until the pink 
colour of the solution is only just visible. From the number of additions made, 
calculate the volume of the solution when it reaches this stage. 

We shall assume that the pink colour can just be seen when there is one 
particle in one drop of the solution and we have to find the number of drops 
in the solution where one drop contains one particle. We now know the 
volume of this solution in cm? and therefore we need to find the number of 
drops in 1 cm?. 

Fill up a burette with water and clamp it vertically in a burette stand. Run 
water from the burette until the surface of the water in itis on one of the cm? 
graduation marks. 

Set the tap of the burette so that the water is coming out of it drop by drop 
and count the number of drops which are delivered as the level falls to the 
next cm? graduation mark. This is the number of drops in 1 cm?. 

Now calculate the number of drops in the solution of potassium 
manganate(VIl) ; this will be the approximate number of particles in one 
crystal of the substance. 


1 Approximately how many particles were there in the crystal? 
2 Remembering the size of the crystal you started with, what is your 
estimate in mm of how big a particle in the crystal is? 


What happens when a soluble solid is left in contact 
with water? 


Into the bottom of a boiling-tube, put either the largest crystal of copper(I!) 
sulphate you can find in the bottle, ora layer of small crystals. Carefully, using 
a beaker, pour water into the tube so that it forms a layer about 7 cm deep on 
top of the solid. Leave the boiling-tube undisturbed for a few days. 


What starts to happen to the solid in the boiling-tube? 

What do you see immediately above the solid in the boiling-tube? 
What happens to this as time goes by? 

What does this suggest about the particles in the solution? 

Would what you have seen take place slower or quicker if the room was 


warmer? 


abpwn- 


Investigation 
3.3 


Questions 


3.4 

Evidence for the 
existence of 
particles 


What is the length of a particle of stearic acid 
*  (octadecanoic acid)? 


This measurement relies on the fact that, if you pour à little of a solution of 


Stearic acid on to the surface of water, it will form a layer on the water which 
is just one particle thick. 


æ You will need a large plastic tray, a very fine pipette, some powdered chalk, a 


ruler, a 10 cm? measuring cylinder and a Solution of stearic acid containing 
0:1 g in 1000 cm? of light petroleum. 


Itis now necessary to find how many of the drops, delivered by the pipette, 
make up 1 cm2, Fill up the pipette with water and then add the water drop by 
drop to the small measuring cylinder, counting the number of drops required 


to raise the level of water from one cm? graduation mark on the cylinder to 
yl 


thelength of the particle of 
Stearic acid are given later in this chapter (3.8). You can use these, if you 


Wish, to help in answering the following questions, 


of your solution? 
3) drops of your solution? 


How many of these particles, laid end to end, would be needed to makea 
length of 1 cm? 


1 le Of potassium manganate(VIT) (potassium 
permanganate) l be no more than 1 mm long and 0-5 mm wide. 
If you take one of these small crystals i i 
Purple solution is formed. What the 


3 is now more water between t 
than before. sips 


20. 


Fig. 3.1 (a) Liquids 
have no definite shape, so 
although all these pints of 
beer have the same volume, 
they take the shapes of the 
different containers. 
(Photo: Russell 
Edwards, B.Sc) 


(b) This Balloon man 
shows that gases take on the 
shape and volume of the |, 
container in which they are 
placed. (Photo: Russell 
Edwards B.Sc) 


(c) This sculpture made 
from old cog-wheels shows 


‘thal solids have fixed shapes 


as well as fixed volumes (at 
constant temperature). 

( Photo: Russell 

Edwards, B.Sc) 
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Ifour idea about the crystal consisting of particles is correct, then how big are these 
particles? A very rough idea can be obtained by pouring the solution of potassium 
manganate(VII) into a large tank (a plastic aquarium will do nicely for this) and then 
adding measured volumes of water until, after stirring, the pink colour of the solution | 
can only just be seen. Now the particles must be really spread out, yet there must be at - 
least one particle in each drop of the solution for its colour still to be visible. Usually the 
colour given to its solution by a small crystal of potassium manganate(VII) will be 
almost invisible when the crystal is dissolved in about 15 dm? of water (15000 cm?). 
Each cm? of water consists of about 20 drops (you can use a burette to check this, if you 
wish) and therefore, if there is at least ORE potassium manganate(VII) particle in each 


i 1 
drop, there must be at least 300000 particles in the 15 dm? of solution. All these 
particles must have come from the single crystal and therefore there must have been at 
least 300 000 particles in that crystal, which was no more than 1 mm long. Clearly the 
particles must be very small indeed. 

In the case of potassium manganate(VII) the fact that the compound could be 
‘spread out’ by dissolving it in water, suggests that the crystal consists of particles. The 
same idea can be applied to other crystalline solids which dissolve in water. 

Unlike solids, liquids do not have fixed shapes. If you spill a glass of water on a flat 
table top, the water will change its shape and form a thin layer on the surface of the 
table. Again, as with a solid, this is best understood if it is assumed that water is made 
up of particles. The particles are able to move in all directions so that when the water is 
spilt, it changes shape, but the total volume of the liquid remains constant. Similarly, if 
a liquid is poured from a glass into a cup, it will change shape but its volume will not 
change. In contrast, a piece of solid will keep both its volume and its shape when placed 
in a different container. 

Gases are similar to liquids in that they change shape and are therefore likely to 
consist of particles. However, gases do behave differently in some ways and these 
differences can tell us more about the particles. Ethoxyethane is the liquid often 
known as ether (it was one of the first anaesthetics to be used) and it evaporates easily 
to form its vapour which is a gas. If you open a bottle of ethoxyethane in one corner of 
your laboratory, it won't be long before someone, sitting in another corner, notices 
the smell of the vapour. This shows that some of the gas has travelled quickly from 
one corner of the room to the other and the particles must therefore be moving very 
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Fig. 3.2 Diffusion of 
bromine vapour 


quickly. The same sort of behaviour is shown by other gases, which leads us to 
conclude that all gases are likely to consist of particles which are constantly moving 
with high speeds. The smell of the gas can eventually be detected in all corners of the 
room. This shows that the particles of the gasare moving in all directions and are only 
restricted by the boundaries of the container— in this example the room. Thus there 
is a difference between a liquid and a gas. The total space taken up by a liquid does 
not alter when the liquid changes shape whereas, when a gas has been released and 
has filled a container, its volume will have increased to the volume of the container. 
If the particles of a gas are moving with high speeds, they will have high energies, 
even if the particles are heavy. If a small volume of the deep red liquid, bromine, is 
poured into a gas jar and a second gas jar is then inverted over the first, as in Fig. 3.2, 
traces of reddish-brown bromine vapour soon appear in the upper jar. Within a 
short time, there is as much vapour in the upper jar as in the lower. We now know that 
bromine particles have a relative mass of 160 (about five times the mass of those in air) 
and we might expect them to be held in the lower jar by the large force of gravity on 
them. Such are their energies at room temperature, however, that their speeds are still 
high enough to carry them against gravity into the upper jar. This spontaneous 
movement of a gas to fill up all the available space is called diffusion. 


Bromine vapour 
and air 


Bromine 


Bromine vapour 
vapour 


and air 


roplane like Concorde, which can fly at 1350 


ds of gas particles depend on their masses 


the same temperature), can be shown (when compared at 


Y another diffusion ex eriment. When 

riis hey form dena GA concentrated hydrochloric aeid odes chloride) 

sr Ta ich consist of tiny particles ofa white solid called 
a 


the tube. Where the two nile the hydrogen chloride particles at the other end of 
form. The white fumes a $ ol particles meet, white fumes of ammonium chloride 


ammonia particles move more quickly than the hydrogen chloride particles. The 
mass of an ammonia particle is almost half that of a hydrogen chloride particle and so 
the investigation indicates that lighter particles move more quickly than heavier ones. 


Fig. 3.3 Diffusion of ^ : White 
3 T fumes 
ammonia and hydrogen 
chloride 
Glass Glass 
rod rod 


Cotton wool Cotton wool 
soaked in soaked in 
ammonia concentrated 
solution hydrochloric acid 


Further evidence about the speed of the particles depending on their masses is 
provided by an experiment, using the apparatus shown in Fig. 3.4. The walls of the 
porous pot have fine holes in them, so that gases can pass slowly through the pot. The 
U-tube contains a coloured liquid and is a manometer, used for detecting and 
measuring gas pressures. If the porous pot is held upside down, as in (a), and a beaker, 
also upside down arid containing hydrogen (which is less dense than air), is held over it, 
the level of the coloured liquid in arm B of the manometer rises. This shows that there 
is a greater pressure inside the porous pot than outside it. The particles of hydrogen 
are very light, while those in air, which was originally in the porous pot, are about : 
fifteen times heavier. The hydrogen particles move much quicker than the particles in 
air and will therefore get into the porous pot faster than the air particles can get out. A 
few seconds after the beaker has been put over the porous pot, there will be more gas 
inside the pot than at the start and the pressure inside it will be greater. This extra 
pressure pushes down the liquid in arm A and up in arm B of the manometer. 


Fig. 3.4 Diffusion of 
hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide 


Hydrogen 


Porous 
pot 


Carbon 
dioxide 


Porous 
pot 


(a) 
r 
If the porous pot in Fig. 3.4 is the right way up (as in (b)) and a beaker of carbor: 
dioxide, also the right way up, is held round it, the level of liquid in arm A of the 
manometer goes up. The carbon dioxide particles have masses about 14 times that of 
the air particles in the pot and therefore move more slowly. This time the air will diffuse 
out faster than the carbon dioxide gets in and there will be less gas and less pressure in 
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3.5 


How close 
together are the 


particles? 


3.6 


The movement 
of particles and 
the effect of 


temperature 


Fig. 3.5 Brownian motion 


Light ———_____- 


» 


boscp p atmasekere ouGide the apparatus will then push the 


liquid down in arm B of the sese esee A 


One of the most obvious differences between a gas and the other two states ofmatter isa 
difference in density. The densities of a substance in the three sta 
clue about how close together the particles of that substance are packed in each state. 
For example, the density of water is 1-00 g cm~* at 4°C, the density of ice is almost the 
same, 0-97 g cm~*, whereas the density of steam at 110°C is about 0-0006 g cm^?. The 


particles in steam must therefore be widely separated whereas those in ice and water 
must be more closely packed. 


tes gives us a 


Gases 


Another thing which decides how fast the particles of a gas move is its temperature. If 
the diffusion experiments with bromine and with ammonia and hydrogen chloride, 
shown in Fig. 3.2 and Fig. 3.3, are done on a hot day, the effects occur more rapidly 
than on a cold day. The particles of the gases move faster when the gases are warmer. 
At0°C, the average speed of oxygen molecules is 461 metres per second (1021 miles per 
hour); at 25°C it has risen to 482 metres per second (1068 miles per hour) and at 100°C 
to 539 metres per second (1194 miles per hour). 

Liquids 

In 1827 Robert Brown, a botanist, while examining pollen grains in water under a 
microscope, noticed that the grains were not stationary but moved about in a zig-zag 
manner over small distances (Fig. 3.5). This behaviour is now called Brownian m 
and can be observed with a number of materials such as chalk, magnesium oxide, 
graphite and even toothpaste when they are suspended in a liquid such as water. It 
provides diréct evidence that the particles of a liquid are constantly moving. The 
grains of the solid move because they are hit by the particles of the liquid. The grains 
are being bombarded by these particles on all sides the whole time, but occasionally a 
grain will be hit by a lot more particles on one side than on the others and so it will 
move. This is why the movements are haphazard. 


otion 


Microscope 
Path of individual 
Pollen grain 
viewed through 
microscope 


Suspension 
of pollen 
in water 


t jui i ticles can give rise to the 
phenylamine (aniline) is poured into a test 
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3.7 
Changes of state 


Fig. 3.6 The attractive 
Sorces which hold the 
particles of water on the 
surface together (surface 
tension) prevent these 
needles from sinking. 
(Photo: Russell 
Edwards, B.Sc) 


Solids ES 3 
We have now decided that the particles in a gas and in a liquid are constantly ` 
moving—do those in a solid move in the same way? Before we can answer this 
question, we must pause to think again about the differences between solids and the 
other two states of matter. Solids are much stronger than liquids and gases. It takes a 
karate expert to drive his hand through a wooden plank, but anyone can drive their 
hand through air or water. Also, as previously mentioned, solids unlike liquids and 
gases do not readily change shape. 

These properties of solids suggest that the forces between the particles in a solid are 
able to hold the particles in fixed positions. This means that the particles in a solid are 
not able to move from place to place within the solid. Nevertheless there is some 
movement. The particles do vibrate within the solid. There can be some stretches and 
contractions within the particle itself. As the solid becomes hotter, the speeds of these 
movements become greater and, in the case of the vibrations, not only will they 
become faster but they will take up more room. This is why the solid ‘takes up more 
room’, or expands, when it is heated. 

On rare occasions we can see the diffusion of solid materials. A blackboard, on which 
something has been written in chalk, is hard to clean if the writing is left on the board 
over a school holiday. This is probably due to the diffusion of the chalk into the surface 
of the blackboard. If two different metals are bound tightly together and left for a long 
time, it is possible to detect traces of one metal in the surface of the other. Again the 
process of diffusion is evidence for some sort of movement of the particles in the two 
solids which enables particles of one to cross over to the other. 


When a solid is heated, it usually melts to form a liquid at a particular temperature. 
As the heating of the solid takes place, the vibrations of the particles increase, but the 
forces between the particles are still strong enough to hold the particles together. 
Eventually, however, a point is reached where the vibrations become so great that the 
particles can no longer be held in position by the forces of attraction. They start to 
move and it is just as though the solid is being shaken to pieces. When the particles are 
able to move around within the substance a liquid has been formed. The temperature 
at which the vibrations become just too great for the forces of attraction to hold the 
particles in position is the melting point of the solid. 

If a liquid is heated, it will begin to boil at some temperature which depends on 
what the liquid is. As the liquid is heated, its particles rush about with increasing 
speed within the liquid. The liquid behaves as if it has, like rice pudding or custard, a 
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3.8 
How big are the 
particles? 


Fig. 3.7 Layer of stearic 
acid 


skin over its surface (caused by the particles at the surface attracting each other— 
surface tension). If a particle is going to escape, it must break through the skin. If a 
rugby player is trying to get over his opponents’ try line and has in front of him 
enough defenders to stop him, his only chance is to run as fast as he can in the hope 
that his momentum might carry him through. In the same way, only when the 
particles of a liquid are moving fast enough can they break through the surface skin or 
‘defence’ of the liquid and so escape. The boiling point of the liquid is the 
temperature at which all the particles are moving fast enough to escape in this way. 
When they have escaped, they will be further apart than in the liquid, with almost no 
forces holding them together. The liquid will have formed a gas, which is the vapour 
of the substance. 

When the vapour is cooled, its particles slow down, so that forces between them can 
start to pull them together to form the liquid again. When the liquid is cooled further, 
the slowing down continues and the forces can really take over to pull the particles into 
an orderly arrangement which is the solid. 


We have already seen that the particles in a crystal are very small, but exactly how big 
are they? What is the mass of a particle and what is its length? Stearic acid 
(octadecanoic acid) is a substance whose compounds are found in beef fat and whose 
particles are comparatively heavy. As will be seen in Chapter 4, we now know that 
6 x 10? particles of this substance have a mass of 284 g, and therefore the mass of one 
particle is 4-7 x 10-22 g or 0-000 000 000 000 000 000 000 47 g. If you remember that 


one gram is about 1/1000th of the mass ofa bag ofsugar, you will realise how very small 
is the mass of a stearic acid particle. 


Stearic acid is one substance with which we cand 
an approximate value for the length of the parti 
substance is added to water ina tray, it will spread out as far as possible over the surface 
of the liquid forming a layer which will be just one particle thick. The volume of the 
layer will be equal to its surface area multiplied by its thickness (i.e. the length of 
one particle) (Fig. 3.7). If we know the volume of stearic acid added to the water and 
can determine the area of the layer, the length of a particle can be calculated. 


o quite a simple experiment to find 
cle. When a small volume of this 


Diameter of 
the layer 


Thickness of the 
layer (length of 


i SF 
one particle) 


Usually the experiment is done in a large tray or bowl with a fine powder on the 
surface of the water so that the boundary of the layer can be easily seen and its diameter 
measured. A very small volume ofstearic acid, even less than a normal-sized drop, will 
give a big layer when spread out to one particle thick. For this reason it is usually 
miade into a solution in a volatile solvent called light petroleum. Light petroleum 
evaporates very quickly from the thin layer, leaving only stearic acid. A small number 
of drops of the solution will contain sufficient stearic acid to leave a reasonably-sized 
layer after the light petroleum has evaporated. 

` The layer is produced by adding the solution to the water with a dropping pipette. 
The volume of the solution added can be calculated, as described below, from the 
number of drops added. i 
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3.9 
Summary 


The following are the sort of results which would be obtained in this experiment. 


Mass of stearic acid in 1000 cm? of solution =Olg 
Density of stearic acid = 0-94 g cm-3 
Volume of stearic acid in 1000 cm? of solution = 0-105 cm? 


This is very nearly equal to 0-1 cm?. 


Two drops of this solution were found to be spread out into a circular layer with a 
diameter of 8 cm and therefore a radius of 4 cm. 
1 cm? of the solution of stearic acid was found to contain 20 drops. 


Area of the layer = z x (radius)? = 2 x 4? = 50 cm? 
site : _ 0:1 224 
Volume of stearic acid making up the layer = 1000 * 50 
= 1075 cm? 


Volume of the layer = area of the layer x thickness of the layer (Fig. 3.7) 

volume 
area 

_ 105 

79/50 

2 x 107 cm 


Length of one particle = thickness of the layer = 


or 2 millionths of a millimetre. 


It is hardly necessary to say that this is very small indeed. Ifsimilar experiments could 
be carried out with other substances, we should find that their particles are also about 
this size. 

There is a lot of other evidence, in addition to that discussed in this chapter, which 
indicates that everything in the world is made up of very small particles. The particles 
which make up a particular substance might be atoms, molecules or ions. In later 
chapters you will find out which substances contain which type of particle and what 
the differences are between the three types of particles. 


1. All substances, whether solids, liquids or gases, consist of very small and very light’ 
particles. 

2. These particles are spread out when the substance dissolves in a solvent or 
evaporates. The spontaneous spreading out of the particles of a gas or a liquid is 
called diffusion. 

3. The particles are constantly moving. Ina gas the particles move from place to place 

~and fill the container. In a liquid the particles move from place to place within the 
liquid. In a solid they vibrate about fixed positions. 

4. The speed of movement depends on the mass of the particles and on the 
temperature of the substance. The lighter the particles, the faster do they move. 
The higher the temperature of the substance, the faster do the particles move. 

5. Thelow densities of gases, compared to those of liquids and solids, indicate that the 
particles in a gas are widely spaced. 

6. There are forces of attraction between the particles and the closer the particles, the 
more effective are these forces. | 

7. Whena solid melts, the vibrations ofthe particles overcome the forces holding them 
together, and the particles become disordered. 

8. When a liquid boils, the particles are moving with sufficient speed to break through 
the surface skin of the liquid and so escape and form a gas in which the particles are 


well separated. i 
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Chapter 4 


Chemical combination and amounts 
of substances 


Investigation 
4.1 


Questions 


Investigation 
4.2 


Question 


Questions 


Cotton 


Solution B 
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LE 


Is there any change in the total mass when a chemical 
reaction occurs? 


The following pairs of solutions are suitable for this experiment. When they 
are mixed there are obvious signs that chemical reactions have occurred. 
There is no need at this stage to know what the products of the reactions are. 


A B 
copper(II) sulphate and sodium carbonate 
lead(II) nitrate and sodium chloride 
barium chloride and sodium sulphate 


You will need a conical flask with a rubber bung to fit, and an ignition-tube 
with a small length of cotton attached to it. 


Place a small quantity of solution B in the conical flask and half fill the 
ignition-tube with solution A. Suspend the ignition-tube inside the conical 
flask by means of the cotton as shown in Fig. 4.1 and put the bung in the 
flask. 


Make sure the outside of the flask is dry and then weigh the flask and its 
contents. 


Tilt the flask so that the solutions mix and shake it gently. Now weigh the 
flask and its contents again. 


1 What evidence is there that a chemical reaction has occurred? 
2 Why is a bung kept in the flask? 
3 Isthere any change in the total mass? 


Using some small objects to weigh some larger objects 


Your teacher will provide a collection of objects ( 


[ l c Such as screws or coins of 
different sizes, or blocks of different sizes (made 


from wood or centicubes). 
Weigh one of the largest objects. Then fi 
objects need to be placed on the balance 
as obtained withthe large object. 


ind out how many of the smallest 
pan to give almost the same reading 


1 Ifa small object is given a relative mass of 1 unit, what would be the 
relative mass of the large object in these units? 


Repeat the procedure with the other objects and in each case find the relative 
mass of each object on this new scale. 


2 If asimilar procedure was adopted for atoms of elements, what would be 
the obvious element to choose as the standard with a relative mass of 1 unit? 
3 Why would you choose this element? 


Investigation 
4.3 


Question 


Investigation 
4.4 


Fig. 4.2 Removing oxygen 
from copper oxide 
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» 4 


Counting a set of objects by finding their total mass 


Your teacher will provide one opaque bag containing 10 small objects and 
three opaque bags containing different numbers of larger objects. Each of 
the large objects has approximately twice the mass of a small object. 


Weigh each bag and estimate the numbers of objects in each of the three 
bags containing the larger objects. 


Bromine atoms have twice the mass of calcium atoms. 40g of calcium 
contain approximately 6 x 10?? atoms of calcium. What mass of bromine 
would contain the same number of bromine atoms? 


What are the combining masses of copper and oxygen 
in black copper oxide? 


The gas which is used for Bunsen burners will remove the oxygen from the 
copper oxide and leave a residue of copper.” The combining masses found 
from the experiment may be used to find the empirical formula of black 
copper oxide. 


You will need the apparatus Shown in Fig. 4.2. The hard glass test-tube has a 
small hole in the closed end. 


Black 
copper oxide 


Q 


Natural gas ——» 


Heat 


Weigh the tube empty and then with about two spatula measures of pure dry 
black copper oxide placed halfway down the tube as shown. - 

Clamp the tube and connect it to the gas supply, taking care not to disturb 
the copper oxide. 

Pass a small stream of gas through the tube, and when you are sure that all 
the air has been swept from the tube (needs about 10 seconds), light the gas 
as it comes out of the small hole, taking care to keep your face well back 
from the hole. Adjust the gas pressure so that the flame is about 3 cm high. 

Heat the test-tube in the region of the copper oxide with a small non- 
luminous flame until all of the copper oxide appears to have been changed to 
copper. 

Stop heating the tube but keep the gas passing until the tube is cool. Then 
weigh the tube and its contents. 

If you have time, connect the tube to the gas supply again and reheat the 
solid for 5 minutes. Allow the tube to cool with the gas passing over the solid 
mus MM Me ce f E eu og Tr. 
* The efficiency of natural gas in this reaction can be improved by first passing the gas 
through a U-tube containing cotton wool soaked in alcohol, but your teacher may 
prefer to demonstrate this. 


and then reweigh the tube. Continue this procedure until two consecutive 
weighings are the same. 

Make a table of your results and calculate the mass of copper and the mass 
of oxygen in your sample of copper oxide. 

Look up the relative atomic masses of copper and oxygen in the Data 
Section and use them to calculate the number of moles of copper and oxygen 
in your sample. Convert these numbers to the simplest ratio and hence find 


the empirical formula for black copper oxide. The worked examples (4.11) 
* will help you with this calculation. 


Questions 1 Whyisitnecessary to keep passing the gas until the tube and its contents 
are cold? 
2 Whywill your result be more accurate if you keep repeating the procedure 
until a constant mass is obtained? 

Investigation What are the combining masses of magnesium and 

4.5 oxygen in magnesium oxide? 


A known mass of magnesium is converted to magnesium oxide by carefully 
heating it in air, and then the mass of the magnesium oxide is found. The 
combining masses found from the experiment may be used to calculate the 
empirical formula of magnesium oxide. You will need acrucible and lid, a pair 
of tongs and a pipeclay triangle. 

It is necessary to work with considerable ca 


re and skill in this experiment in 
order to obtain a reasonably accurate result. 


œ Weigh the crucible and lid. Place about 30 cm of clean, 
magnesium ribbon into the crucible, replace the lid and rewe 
Place the crucible on a pipeclay triangle on a tripod and h 
TS first and then more strongly (Fig. 4.3). 


Fig. 4.3 


loosely coiled 
igh. 
eat it gently at 


[ON 


Crucible 
Magnesium 


ribbon Pipeclay triangle 


| 


Heat 


smoke to escape. 

When the reaotion appears to be ci 
weigh the crucible, lid and contents. 

Make a table of your results and calculate the mass of oxygen which has 
combined with your known mass of magnesium. 

Look up the relative atomic masses of magnesium and oxygen in the Data 
Section and use them to calculate the number of moles of magnesium and 
oxygen which combined together in your experiment. Convert these 
numbers to the simplest ratio and hence find the empirical formula of 


Magnesium oxide. The worked examples (4.11) will help you with this 
æ calculation. : 


omplete, allow the crucible to cool and 
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Questions 


Investigation 
4.6 


Question 


1 How could you check that all the magnesium has reacted? 
2 Whatis the most likely source of error in this experiment? 


What are the combining masses of zinc and iodine? 


Zinc and iodine react together in the presence of alcohol. In this experiment a 
known mass of iodine is reacted with excess zinc of known mass. 

The mass of zinc reacting is found by recovering the unreacted zinc and 
subtracting its mass from the original mass of zinc. 


You will need a hard glass test-tube, preferably one which- will fit a 
centrifuge. 


Weigh the test-tube. Put about 0:5 g of zinc powder into the tube and 
reweigh it. 

Add about 1:0 g of iodine (taking care not to allow it to touch your hands) 
and again reweigh the test-tube. 

Although the mass of the zinc present is less than that of the iodine, the 
zinc is in excess as far as the numbers of atoms present are concerned. 

Stand the test-tube in a rack and slowly, drop by drop, add about 2 cm? of 
alcohol. When the reaction between zinc and iodine appears to have slowed 
down, shake the tube until the brown-yellow colour of the iodine 
disappears. Z 

Centrifuge the mixture or allow it to stand until the excess zinc settles. Pour 
off the liquid from above the zinc. This liquid is a solution of the product of 
the reaction (zinc iodide) in alcohol. 

Wash the residue of zinc by shaking with about 0:5 cm? of alcohol. 
Centrifuge or allow to stand and then pour off the alcohol. 

Dry the zinc by laying the tube on a gauze which has been previously 
heated. Keep the Bunsen flame away from the mouth of the test-tube as 
alcohol is flammable. When the zinc is dry, reweigh the tube and zinc. 

Make a list of your results and calculate the mass of zinc which has reacted 
with the mass of iodine which you used. 

Look up the relative atomic masses of zinc and iodine in the Data Section 
and use them to calculate the numbers of moles of zinc and iodine reacting in 
your experiment. Convert these numbers to the simplest ratio and hence find 
the empirical formula of zinc iodide. If you need help with this calculation, 
refer to the worked'examples (4.11). 


What can be deduced from the fact that there is some zinc left when all of the 
iodine colour has disappeared? 


oo 


4.7 
Chemical . 


combination 


By the end of the eighteenth century, scientists recognised the differences between 
elements and compounds and naturally they became interested in finding out more 
about what was happening when two elements combined to form a compound. One 
way of beginning this investigation was to find out how much ofone element combined 
with a certain mass of another element. 

A scientist who made an important contribution to this work was Joseph Louis 
Proust. In 1799 he found that 100 g of calcium carbonate, whether it was in the form of 
chalk or marble, always contained 40 g of calcium, 12 g of carbon and 48 g of oxygen. 
In a similar manner Investigation 4.4 would enable you to find the mass of oxygen 
which combines with a particular mass of copper. You should always find that 64 g of 
copper combines with 16 g of oxygen, whatever the source of the copper oxide. 
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Fig. 4.4 John Dalton 
(1766-1844). Fhis 
portrait shows, on the 
table, his drawings of 
symbols for atoms. 
(Courtesy The Science 
Museum) 


D 


From results of experiments such as these it became obvious that, however a compound 
is made, the mass of one element combining with a certain mass of another element is 
always the same. In other words compounds always have the same composition by 
mass. 

This pattern of behaviour is known as the Law of Constant Composition 
(sometimes called the Law of Definite Proportions). Having accepted this fact, 
scientists tried to think of reasons why compounds should have constan 
In 1808 John Dalton Suggested the theory that all elements consist of very small 


For example, ifatoms ofelement A, each witha mass ofa grams, combine with atoms 


grams, in the fixed ratio of 1 atom of A to 2 atoms of 
B, then the compound formed will have a c 


always being present in the proportions @:26 by mass. 


4.8 
Multiple 
proportions 


Fig. 4.5 Removing oxygen 
from two oxides of lead 


4.9 7 
Relative atomic 
masses 


appears to leave little else other than a small amount of ash. However, if you were to 
find the total mass of the ash plus all the soot, smoke and gas produced, it would be 
equal to the mass of the'coal or wood plus the mass of the oxygen used. Hence there 
has been no change in the total mass during the reaction. 


Dalton also put forward the idea that the atoms of some elements might be able to 
combine in two or more definite proportions, for example, 1:1 and 1:2. If this is the 
case, it ought to be possible to find some elements which combine together in more 
than one proportion by mass, but one of the proportions would always be a simple 
multiple (usually 2 or 3 times) the other. 

For example, under different conditions lead and oxygen combine to form three 
different oxides, one being yellow, one being dark brown and one red. The oxygen can 
be removed from samples of these oxides by passing hydrogen or natural gas over the 
heated oxides in an apparatus such as that shown in Fig. 4.5. 


Brown Yellow 
lead lead 


oxide oxide A 


Hydrogen ———> 


Heat Heat 


The following are the results of such an analysis of two of the oxides: 


Yellow oxide Brown oxide. 
Mass of boat empty = 482¢ 456g 
Mass of boat + lead oxide = 1034g 10-15 g 
Mass of boat + lead z995g 939g. 
Mass of the lead oxide = 552g 5:59g 
Mass of lead in the oxide z5:18:g 4:83 g 
Mass of oxygen in the oxide = 039g 0:76 g 


In the yellow oxide: 

5:13 g of lead combined with 0-39 g of oxygen 
that is, 1 g of lead combined with 0-076 g of oxygen. 
In the brown oxide: 

4-83 g of lead combined with 0-76 g of oxygen 
that is, 1 g of lead combined with 0-157 g of oxygen 


The experiment shows that the masses of oxygen combining with 1 g of lead in the two 
oxides are in the ratio of 0-076 to 0-157 which within the limits of experimental error is 
a ratio of 1:2. 

This pattern of behaviour in which two elements combine in two or more fixed 
proportions which are simple multiples of each other is known as the Law of Multiple 


Proportions. 


Every substance in the Universe is made from one or more of the elements. The 
investigations in Chapter 3 indicated that in compounds the elements are combined 


together to form very small particles. 
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4.10 
Numbers of 
atoms 


Dalton put forward the theory that the elements themselves consist of particles ps 
hence these particles, which he called atoms, must be extremely small—even smaller 
than the particles measured in Chapter 3. It is for this reason that scientists prefer to use 
relative masses of atoms for most of their work rather than actual masses. That is, if we 
decide to give hydrogen, which has lighter atoms than any other element, an atomic 
mass of 1, then as oxygen atoms are 16 times as heavy as hydrogen atoms, oxygen will 
have a relative atomic mass (compared to hydrogen) of 16. Similarly, 


1 atom of sulphur is 32 times as heavy as 1 atom of hydrogen and hence the relative 
atomic mass of sulphur is 32, á 

l atom of iron is 56 times as heavy as 1 atom of hydrogen and hence the relative 
atomic mass of iron is 56. 


Hydrogen, being the element with atoms of the smallest mass, is the obvious choice as a 
standard with which to compare the masses of atoms of other elements. š 

However, as the methods of determining relative masses have changed during the 
last hundred years it has been necessary to use different standards. The presen‘ 
internationally accepted standard is the atom of carbon which has been given a 
relative atomic mass of 12.* Therefore the masses of atoms of other elements are 
compared to one twelfth of the mass of the carbon atom. 

Relative atomic masses are found now using a mass spectrometer. Atoms of the 
element, in the form of a stream of gas, become electrically charged and are then 
deflected by electric and magnetic fields. The heavier the atom is, the more difficult it 
is to deflect it and hence by using the angle of deflection and the strengths of the fields 
it is possible to work out the mass of the atoms. 


The changing of the standard has resulted in different values for the relative atomic 


masses of some elements, but these are only important when very accurate values are 


required. For most purposes the list of approximate relative atomic masses (which 


differs little from that based on hydrogen as the standard) given in the Data Se 


ction is 
adequate. 


Chemists think of chemical reactions between elem 
elements combining in some simple whole number 
interested in the masses of substances reacting toge 
numbers of atoms involved in reactions. The fact that atoms are so very small does 
create problems. For example, if 1 g of a mixture of iron and sulphur is heated 
in a test-tube, a reaction occurs which involves about 14000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
atoms (1-4 x 10??). To avoid having to use such large numbers in calculations, 
chemists have created an easier unit amount of substance called the mole. We shall see 
below that this is the amount of substance which contains a particular number of 
atoms. This is a similar idea to file paper being ordered by a school in reams (each 
containing 500 sheets) rather than in individual sheets. 

The number of atom 


ents in terms of atoms of the 
ratio. Thus chemists, although 
ther, are more interested in the 


s called the Avog: 


adro constant after the nineteenth-century 
eo Avogadro wh 


gases is discussed in 


*12C is the most common isotope of carbon (13.5). 
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4.11 
Empirical 
formulae 


Fig. 4.6 A bank cashier 
counts coins by weighing 
them. In a similar manner 
a chemist counts atoms by 
weighing substances. 
(Courtesy Midland Bank 
Limited) 


Thus 1 mole of hydrogen atoms has a mass of 1 g and contains 6 x 10? atoms. The 
mass of oxygen containing 6 x 10?? atoms of oxygen must be 16 times larger as each 
oxygen atom is 16 times as heavy as each hydrogen atom. Therefore 1 mole of oxygen 
atoms has a mass of 16 g which is in fact the relative atomic mass of oxygen expressed in 
grams. Similarly, the relative atomic mass (expressed in grams) of iron is 56 g and this 
amount of iron must contain the same number of atoms of iron as 1 g of hydrogen 
contains atoms of hydrogen, as each atom of iron is 56 times as heavy as each atom of 
hydrogen. By applying similar arguments to all elements it can be seen that 1 relative 
atomic mass (expressed in grams) of any element must contain 6 x 10?? atoms of that 
element and is therefore 1 mole of that element. 

You can check your understanding of the relationship between the mass of a 
substance and the number of moles by attempting the problems in Exercises | and 2 
(p. 384). 


It is quicker for a cashier in a bank to find out the number of coins in a bag by finding 
the mass of the coins, rather than by emptying the coins out and counting them. For 
example, if a bag containing 2p coins has a mass of about 360 g then the bag contains 
50 coins. The mass of a 1 p coin is about half that of a 2p coin and therefore for a bag to 
contain 50 Ip coins it must have a mass of about 180 g. 


i 

Inasimilar manner, using the knowledge that 1 relative atomic mass of any element 
expressed in grams contains the same number of atoms, it is possible to count atoms by 
finding the mass of the element. However, as explained earlier, because of the large 
numbers involved, it is easier if moles of atoms are used rather than actual numbers. 
The following example illustrates the usefulness of this method of counting atoms. 
Example: The results of an experiment to find the combining masses of magnesium 
and oxygen were: 


6 g of magnesium combined with 4 g of oxygen to form magnesium oxide. 


The number of moles of atoms of each element taking part in the reaction is found by 
dividing the masses reacting by the mass of 1 mole of each element (that is, by the 
relative atomic mass of each element, which for magnesium is 24 and for oxygen is 16). 


6 ae , 2 4 

24 moles of magnesium atoms combined with i6 moles of oxygen atoms or 
] : z 3 A 1 

i moles of magnesium atoms combine with i moles of oxygen atoms or 
] mole of magnesium atoms combine with l mole of oxygen atoms. 


As compounds have a constant composition by mass, we can conclude from this result 
that magnesium and oxygen will always combine to form the compound magnesium 
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4.12 
Summary 


oxide in the ratio of 1 mole of magnesium atoms to 1 mole of oxygen atoms, which in 
turn means that they must be combining in the ratio of 1 atom ofmagnesium to | atom 
of oxygen. This useful information is usually written down in a shorthand form known 
as the formula of the compound. Thus the formula of magnesium oxide is MgO where 


Mg is the symbol for magnesium and represents 1 mole of atoms (or 1 atom) of the 
element, 


and O is the symbol for oxygen and represents 1 mole of atoms (or 1 atom) of the 
element. 


MgO is the simplest formula which gives the ratio of the number of atoms of each 
element combining to form the compound and is known as the empirical formula of 
the compound. de ' 

In water the ratio ofhydrogen atoms to oxygen atoms in the empirical formula is 2: 1 
and the formula, as you probably know, is written as H,O. 

A list of the symbols used for the elements is given in the Data Section. The general 
rules for the construction of formulae from these symbols are given in Chapter 7 but 


another example of the determination of an empirical formula of a compound from 
experimental results is the following. 


Example: In an experiment to find the combining masses of mercury and chlorine, 


4-00 g of the compound of mercury and chlorine were found to contain 2:95 g of 
mercury. 


Therefore the mass of chlorine in the compound = 4-00 — 2-95 g — 1:05 g. 
That is, 2-95 g of mercury combine with 1-05 g of chlorine. 


The relative atomic mass of mercury is 201 and that of chlorine is 35-5. Therefore, 


. 1:05 
0T moles of mercury atoms combine with 355 moles of chlorine atoms. That is, 


0:0147 moles of atoms of mercury combine with 0:0296 moles of atoms of chlorine. 
To obtain this mole ratio in its sim 


plest form it is necessary to divide both numbers by 
the smallest number. That is, 


0:0147 
0-0147 


1:00 mole of atoms combines with 


0-0296 
0-0147 


2-01 moles of atoms. 
"This result indicates that mercury and chlorine combine in the ratio of 1 atom of 


mercury to 2-01 atoms of chlorine, but the atomic theory requires that atoms only 
combine in whole numbers and hence the ratio must be 1 me 


The symbol for mercury is Hg and that for chlorine is Cl and the empirical formula 
for the compound of mercury and chlorine is therefore HgCl,. 


Further problems on the determination of empirical formulae can be found in 
Exercise 3, p. 384. 


- Compounds have a fixed com 


i position by mass and this is due to, atoms of the 
E ARA present combining in fixed whole number proportions 

ctual masses of atoms are very small and therefore relative atomic masses are used 
3. Weare interested in the numbe i 


rs of particles involved in reactions, but as atoms are 
So very small, the numbers of e very large, and 
hence we use the mole as th i 


$ i ly 
6 x 1023 : ng approximate 
E d (the same number of particles as there are atoms in 12g of 


4. The empirical formula of a com i i 
pound is that which represents the simplest ratio of 
the number of moles (and hence atoms) of the elements present in Tie eo pound, 
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Chapter 5 


5.1 
Physical 

behaviour of 
gases 


Mercury 


Pressure acting on 
trapped air = 
(atmospheric + h) mmHg 


Fig. 5.1 Investigating the 
effect of changing the 
pressure on the volume of a 
fixed mass of air 


What can we learn from the behaviour of 
gases? 


Many gases are different from each other in very obvious ways. For example, the active 
part of air (oxygen) supports combustion whereas the inactive part (nitrogen) does 
not. Some gases are coloured, chlorine for example being pale green. Others, such as 
hydrogen, are explosively flammable, some such as carbon monoxide are very 
poisonous, and some such as hydrogen sulphide are very smelly. 

Despite all these obvious differences, gases do have some similar characteristics. For 
example, ifa gas is heated, it expands (its volume increases), and ifa gas is subjected to 
a greater pressure it contracts (its volume decreases). 

Early scientists, having made-observations such as these, investigated the changes 
more closely to see if there were any recognisable patterns in the way they occurred. 
Robert Boyle in 1662 trapped some air in a J-tube as in Fig. 5.1. He varied the pressure 
by either increasing or decreasing the amount of mercury in the tube. He found that 
when the pressure was doubled, the volume of the gas approximately halved, and 
when the pressure was halved the volume doubled. 

However, what was more interesting was that when the experiment was repeated 
using other gases, their pressures and volumes varied in the same way. These 
experimental results gave rise to a law which describes this physical behaviour of all 
gases, even though the gases have different chemical properties.. 

A relationship in which one variable decreases regularly ‘as the other increases 
regularly, is called an inverse relationship. Boyles Law states that the pressure ofa 
fixed mass of gas at a constant temperature is inversely proportional to its 
volume. 

In 1787 Jacques Charles carried the investigation a stage further by keeping the 
pressure constant and seeing what effect changes in temperature had on the volume of 
a gas. He found in this case that there is a direct relationship between the variables, 
that is, as one variable increases regularly the other also increases regularly. Charles? 
Law states that the volume of a fixed mass of gas at a constant pressure is 
directly proportional to the temperature measured on the Kelvin scale. 


Fig. 5.2 Variation of 
volume of a gas with 
temperature (it is 
necessary to extrapolate the 
graph below the 
temperature at which the 
gas changes into a liquid) 


Volume/m? 


Temperature/^ C 
Pa 
-273 24" -200 100 200 300 
mr 1 a A 
0 73 173 248 273 298 373 473 573 
Temperature/K 
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5.2 
Kinetic theory of 
gases 


The Kelvin scale is that which takes as its zero the temperature which 3s often 
referred to as the absolute zero. When a gas is cooled, its volume decreases and if it does 
not change into a liquid or solid, we can predict that it would have zero volume ata 
temperature of — 273° Celsius which is 273 degrees below the freezing point of water, 
0°C. Fig. 5.2 shows how, if the volume-temperature graph is extrapolated back until 
the volume is zero, the temperature would be —273°C. The temperature on the 
Celsius scale is given above the horizontal axis and the equivalent on the Kelvin scale is 


given below the axis. It can be seen from this graph that temperature on the Kelvin 
scale = temperature in °C + 273. 
For example, 


0°C = 273K, 
25°C = 298 K 
and —25°C = 248 K 


A third gas law, which is not usually attributed toa particular scientist, describes the 
variation of pressure with temperature when the volume is kept constant and therefore 
is sometimes known as the Constant Volume Law. The law states that the pressure 


of a fixed mass of gas at a constant volume is directly Proportional to its 
temperature measured on the Kelvin scale. 


Really accurate experimental work does 
exactly over large ranges of temperature an 


gases with widely differing properties all ap) 
explanation. 


reveal that gases do not obey the laws 
d pressure, but nevertheless the fact that 
proximately obey the laws requires some 


In Chapter 3 the differe 
solids and liquids, were e. 
the particles are well se 


: € molecules increase with temperature. This theory, because it is 
concerned with the is known as the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. It can be used to explain the changes in pressure of a gas which result from 
changes in its volu 


The theory assumes that the pressure exerted by a gas on the walls of its container is 
due to the force exerted by the particles when they collide with the walls. Changes in 
the pressure, which are d 


laa escribed more precisely by the gas laws, can be explained 


When the volu i 
: at the particles have 
Tess space to constant temperature) ] P 


there will be more collisions with the walls of 


When the temperature 
molecules increase, he 


exerted by each collisi 
increase, 


of a gas is increased ( 
nce the number of cı 
on will increase and 


at constant volume), the speeds of the 
ollisions with the walls and the force 
so the pressure exerted by the gas will 
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5.3 

Calculations 
involving the gas 
laws 


Using cc to represent ‘proportional to’ and p, V and T to represent respectively 
pressure, volume and temperature, the three gas laws may be written in mathematical 
terms as follows: 


1 fora constant mass at a constant 


Boyle’s Law oc I. 
7 BERI temperature 
for a consta 
Charles’ Law Vo T ha constantimass/ata constant 
pressure 


Constant Volume Law p œ T fora constant mass at a constant volume 


In each case, oc can be replaced by an equals sign and a constant (k;, kp and ką). 


p=% orpV = k, 
VET or Y-k 


p=kT o PB-k 


These three equations can be incorporated into one equation which is known as the 
Combined Gas Equation. 


or = a constant 


You can check that this is correct by first letting T be a constant and including it in the 
constant at the right-hand side. The resulting equation is Boyle's Law. Similarly the 
other two laws can be obtained by first letting p and then V be constants. 

The combined form ofthe gas laws is particularly useful for calculating what volume 
a fixed mass ofgas would occupy at different temperatures and pressures. For example, 
ifa gas occupies a volume V, at temperature T; and pressure p;, the volume it would 
occupy at a temperature T, and pressure p; can be represented by V; and in each case, 


m = a constant 
Thus, BVa constant = pay 
zn T, 
or piVi _ PV: 
I T; 


` As mentioned earlier, temperature must always be measured on the Kelvin scale, but 


the units used for volume and pressure can vary. The systematic unit for pressure is 
the Pascal (Pa) where one Pascal means a pressure of 1 N m^? (or one kiloPascal 
(kPa) = 1000 N m~?). Frequently it will be more convenient to use other units for 
pressure, for example mm of mercury (mmHg) which indicate the height of a column - 
of mercury that the pressure would support. Occasionally it may be more convenient 
to use atmospheres, when, for example, a pressure of 10 atmos would mean a pressure 
ten times greater than the normal atmospheric pressure. Details of the volume are 
usually given in dm? or cm?. Whatever units are selected for the pressure and the 
volume they must be used on both sides of the Combined Gas Equation. 


Example: A chemical engineer knows that the process for which he is designing a 
chemical plant will produce 2000 dm? ofa gas, measured at 500 kPa and 150°C during 
every hour of operation. He wants to store thc gas at a pressure of 100 kPa and a 
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temperature of 30°C. What volume would the gas occupy at this new pressure and 


temperature? 
Pi = 500 kPa p» = 100 kPa 
V, = 2000 dm? V5 is unknown 
T, = 273 + 150 = 423K T, = 273 + 30 = 303K 
Substituting into the Combined Gas Equation: 
PrVi _ PV: 
T, T; 
500 x 2000 100 x V, 
423 303 
V, = .300 x 2000 x 303 
"I uncd23 x D^ — 
— 7163 dm? 


The gas would occupy 7163 dm? at the new temperature and pressure. 
Further problems of this type are given in Exercise 16, p. 387. 


5.4 Clearly there is little point in recording volumes of gases unless the temperature and 
Standard pressure at which they were measured is known. Similarly, it is pointless comparing 
temperature and volumes occupied by gases unless they are all measured at the same temperature and 
pressure pressure. When the volumes have been measured at different temperatures and 


pressures, the combined gas equation can be used to calculate what the volumes. would 
be at the same temperature and pressure. Any temperature and pressure could be 
selected, but it is more sensible if most people tend to use the same temperature and 
pressure when comparing volumes of gases. For this reason, volumes of gases are 


often quoted for a standard temperature and pressure (s.t.p.). The standards 
which have been seiccteu are: 


standard temperature 


273 K (0°C, the freezing point of water) 
standard pressure 


101 kPa (760 mmHg, the normal atmospheric 
pressure) 


Example: In an experiment to compare the densities of Bases at s.t.p. the mass of 


1000 cm? of carbon dioxide was found at 22°C and 768 mmHg. What volume would 
this mass of gas occupy at s.t.p.? 


pi = 768 mmHg p» = 760 mmHg 
V, = 1000 cm? V, is unknown 
T, = 273 + 29 = 995K T, = 273K 
Substituting into the Combined Gas Equation: í 
PiVi piV, 
> > P x T, T, 
Fig. 5.3 Joseph Gay- | 768 x 1000 _ 760 x V, 
Lussac (1778-1850) | 295 273 
who did some important 
experiments on the v, = 768 a 1000 x 273 
$5 295 x 760 
combining volumes of 
gases. (Courtesy Palais de = 935 cm? 


la Découverte, Paris) The carbon dioxide would occupy 935 cm? at s.t.p. 
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5.5 


. Combining 


volumes of gases 


Fig. 5.4 Reacting volumes 
of nitrogen monoxide and 


oxygen 


Fig. 5.5 Reaction of 
nitrogen monoxide with 


oxygen 


Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac, who was a professor of chemistry in Paris, investigated the 
volumes of gases taking part in chemical reactions. Knowing how the volume of gases 
changed with temperature and pressure, he compared the volumes when they were 
measured at the same temperature and pressure. Fig. 5.4 shows a modern apparatus 
which can be used to investigate the reaction between nitrogen monoxide and 
oxygen. These two gases react on contact at room temperature to produce a product 
which occupies a smaller volume. 


Three-way tap 


Nitrogen Oxygen 
monoxide 


One syringe contains 50 cm? of nitrogen monoxide and the other contains 50 cm? of 
oxygen. The oxygen is pushed into the nitrogen monoxide in 5 cm? portions and after 
each addition, the total volume of gas in both syringes is recorded. As the reaction 
proceeds the total volume decreases until the reaction is complete. 

Typical results are given in the graph, Fig. 5.5, which shows that the reaction is 
complete when approximately 25 cm? of oxygen have been added to the 50 cm? of 
nitrogen monoxide. Provided a little time has been allowed for the gases to cool after 
each addition, all of the volumes will have been measured at the same temperature 
and pressure. : 

100 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 


70 


Total volume/cm? 


65 


60 


55 


50 E AT U ee 
0 5 10.715; 20. 25- 30/2:35- 740 745/* 350. 
Volume of oxygen added/cm3 


Twice as much nitrogen monoxide as oxygen reacts and therefore the result can be 
expressed in the following way: 


nitrogen monoxide +> oxygen —> products 
2 volumes 1 volume 
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5.6 
Avogadro’s 
hy esis 
5.7 
Predicting 
combining 
volumes 


group of elements known as th 


Results which could be obtained for some of the reactions investigated by Gay- 


-Lussac, expressed in the same way, are: 


hydrogen + oxygen — steam 
2 vol 1 vol 2 vol 


hydrogen at chlorine — hydrogen chloride 
1 vol 1 vol 2 vol 


Gay-Lussac described his experimental results in the law which states that the 
volumes of gases which react together and the volumes of the products, if 
they are gases, are in simple whole number ratios to one another, all the 
volumes having been measured at, or converted to, the same temperature 
and pressure. . 

The remarkable thing is that it is always approximately a small whole number ratio. 
Clearly, the next problem facing the scientists of that time was to develop a theory 
which would account for this experimental fact. As with the laws of Boyle and Charles, 
it seemed likely that the explanation would rely on the idea that gases consist of 


particles, but in this case it would be the numbers of particles which would be 
important. 


It was a hypothesis put forward by an Italian scientist, Amadeo Avogadro, in 1811 
which eventually provided the answer to the problem. He suggested that some 
elements, instead of being made up of individual separate atoms of the element, 
actually exist as larger particles each of which contains a small number of atoms of the 
element combined together. He called these larger particles molecules. This led him 
to put forward his hypothesis in which he stated that: equal volumes of all gases at 
the same temperature and pressure contain equal numbers of molecules. 

This hypothesis, which is now known to be a fact, is more appropriately referred to 
as Avogadro's Law. 

It was not until almost fifty years later (1858) 
hypothesis was realised by another Italian, Stanisl 
Gay-Lussac's results we can see how it provides an 

hydrogen chlorine 
1 vol j 


that the full significance of the 
ao Cannizzaro. If we apply it to 
explanation. 


— hydrogen chloride 
l vol 2 vol 
Applying Avogadro’s Law, 


n molecules n molecules 


2n molecules 
of hydrogen of chlorine 


of hydrogen chloride 
or l molecule + molecule — 2 molecules 
and tmolecule + 4molecule — 1 molecule 


oe of hydrogen and 1 molecule of chlorine each contain an even number 
S, i Q 


gaseous elements are di 
molecule. 


Avogadro’s Law (5.6) enables experi 
explained in terms of th pn Drew 


b mes of hydrogen chlori 


5.8 
Relative 
molecular 


masses 


equation (7.8): - 
E: H,(g) + Cl, (g) > 2HCl(g) 
It is sometimes useful to do the reverse of this. Thatis, if the equation is known, it can 
be used to predict the volumes of the gases which would take part in the reaction. For 
example, when natural gas (methane, CH,) burns in a good supply of oxygen, the 
balanced equation for the reaction is: 
CH, (g) + 20,(g) > CO,(g) + 2H,0(1) 
This equation indicates that the number of molecules of oxygen taking part in the 
* reaction will always be twice the number of molecules of methane. 

Avogadro’s Law states that equal volumes of gases contain the same number of 
molecules. This means that equal numbers of molecules will occupy equal volumes 
(at the same temperature and pressure). Therefore, the volume of oxygen taking part 
in the burning of methane will always be twice the volume of methane used. That is, 


25 cm? of methane will need 50 cm? of oxygen if it is to burn according to the above 
equation. 


Example: Predict the volume of oxygen which will be needed to burn completely 
15 dm? of propane (C,H). What volume of carbon dioxide will be formed? 

The equation for the reaction is: 

C4H, (g) + 50,(g) > 3CO,(g) + 4H,O(1) 

This means , 1 vol + 5 vol > 3 vol 
The l vol of propane is 15 dm?, therefore the volume of oxygen needed is 
5 x 15 — 75 dm?, and the volume of carbon dioxide formed is 3 x 15 — 45 dm?, 

You can check your understanding of this method of predicting the volumes of 
gases involved in reactions by trying the problems in Exercise 17, p. 387. 


Because, as Avogadro stated, equal volumes of gases at the same temperature and 
pressure contain equal numbers of molecules, the ratio of the masses of. equal volumes is 
equal to the ratio of the molecular masses of the gases. That is, 


mass of 1 vol. of gas A T mass of n molecules of gas A 
mass of an equal vol. of gas B mass of n molecules of gas B 


mass of 1 molecule of gas A 


mass of 1 molecule of gas B 

"Therefore, by comparing the masses of equal volumes of gases (which is the same as 
comparing densities), it is possible to compare the molecular masses of gases. 

Relative atomic masses were obtained originally by comparison with hydrogen 
whose relative atomic mass was given a value of 1 (4.9). It is possible to calculate the 
relative molecular mass ofa gas on the hydrogen scale by comparing the mass ofa 
volume of the gas to the mass of an equal volume of hydrogen. In 1858 Cannizzaro - 
used Avogadro's hypothesis to reason this out. This is shown in the following steps: 


mass of 1 vol. of gas mass of n molecules of gas 
mass of equal vol. of hydrogen mass of n molecules of hydrogen 


mass of 1 molecule of gas 
mass of 1 molecule of hydrogen 


But 1 molecule of hydrogen contains 2 atoms, 


i mass of 1 molecule of gas . 


mass of 2 atoms of hydrogen 


mass of | vol. of gas s mass of 1 molecule of gas 
: mass of equal vol. hydrogen ` mass of 1 atom of hydrogen 
= relative molecular mass of the gas 
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5.9 
Numbers of 
molecules 


mass of | vol. of gas 


The is known as the Relative Vapour Density of 


mass of equal vol. of hydrogen 


the gas, which means the density of the gas compared with that of hydrogen at the 
same temperature and pressure. 

The more usual way of writing the above relationship is: 

the relative molecular mass of a gas = 2 x its relative vapour density. 


Hence the link made by Avogadro between volumes of gases and numbers of molecules 
has provided a method for calculating the relative molecular mass of a gas from its 
relative vapour density. If higher temperatures are used, the method may also be used 
to find the relative molecular masses of volatile liquids (liquids which easily change toa 
vapour on heating). 


In the previous section we saw that the ratio of the masses of equal volumes of two gases 
(at the same temperature and pressure) must always be equal to the ratio of the relative 
molecular masses of the gases. In the case of hydrogen and chlorine, which have 
relative molecular masses of 2 and 71 respectively, 


mass of | vol. of hydrogen mass of n molecules of hydrogen 
mass of | vol. of chlorine mass of n molecules of chlorine 


2 
71. 
If we actually use 2 g of hydrogen and 71 g of chlorine, that is their relative molecular 
masses expressed in grams, then these masses will also occupy equal volumes and the 
equal volumes will contain equal numbers of molecules. This number is approximately 
6 x 10? which as previously mentioned in 4.10 is called the Avogadro constant. 
The amount of gas (its relative molecular mass expressed in grams) which contains 
this number of molecules is referred to as 1 mole of molecules of the gas. 

The volume occupied by 1 mole of a gas is called the molar volume and when 
measured at s.t.p., it is very nearly 22-4 dm’, 


This relationship provides an alternative method of finding the relative molecular 
mass of a gas or volatile liquid. 


Example: Propanone is a liquid at room temperature but its boiling point (56°C) is 
very low and so it is easy to convert it to a gas and to measure the volume occupied by a 
certain mass of the gas. When 0-165 g of propanone was injected into a heated glass 


syringe, the gas produced was found to occupy 85:0 cm* when measured at 100°C and 
758 mmHg pressure. 


Substituting into the Combined Gas Equation to find the volume the gas would 
occupy if it could be measured at s.t.p.: 


758 x 85:0 — 760 x V, 
373 273 
V. = 620cm? 
0-165 g of propanone vapour would occupy 62-0 cm? at s.t.p. 


1 cm? of propanone vapour at s.t.p. would have a mass of gles 8 


But 1 mole of any gas occupies 22 400 cm? at s.t.p. 
22400 cm? of propanone vapour at s.t.p. would have a mass of TS x 22400 g 
= 596g 


5.10 
Molecular 
formulae 


5.11 
Summary 


Hence the value obtained for the relative molecular mass of propanone is 59.6. As - 
explained in 7.13, the molar volume of gases may also be used to calculate the volumes 
of gases involved in chemical reactions. 


The combining masses of the elements which form a compound can be used to 
calculate the empirical formula (4.11) of the compound. This formula gives the 
simplest ratio of the number of atoms of each element present in the compound. Some 
compounds exist in the form of molecules and the molecular formula of such a 
compound gives the number of atoms of each element present in a molecule. This 
may or may not be the same as the empirical formula of the compound. The following 
example shows how the relative molecular mass of a compound can be used to find the 
molecular formula for the compound when its empirical formula is known. 


Example: Analysis of the compound called benzene shows that it contains carbon and 
hydrogen in the ratio of 1 mole of carbon atoms to 1 mole ofhydrogen atoms and hence 
its empirical formula is CH. The relative vapour density of benzene is approximately 
39 and so its relative molecular mass is approximately 78. 

The relative atomic masses of carbon and hydrogen are 12 and 1 respectively. The 
molecular formula of benzene could not be CH as this would give a relative molecular 
mass of 13. The molecular formula must be C,H, which, without changing the 
empirical formula from CH, gives a relative molecular mass of 78. 

The fact that the value for the relative molecular mass found from relative vapour 
density measurements is only approximate does not matter as it is only necessary to 
decide which whole number multiple of the empirical formula is required. 

Alternatively the relative molecular mass could have been calculated from the 
molar volume, as in the previous section, rather than from the relative vapour density. 
The example in the previous section gave a value of 59-6 for the relative molecular 
mass of the compound called propanone. The empirical formula of the compound is 
C,H,O. If the molecular formula of the compound is C,H,O, its relative molecular 
mass would be (3 x 12) + (6 x 1) + (16) = 58 which is very close to the value of 59-6 
and therefore C;H,O must alsó be the molecular formula of the compound. 

Further examples of the types of problems explained in 5.9 and 5.10 are given 
in Exercise 18, p. 387. 


- Boyle's Law, Charles’ Law and the Constant Volume Law are examples of how 
gases, even though they may appear to be very different, do have some similar 
physical properties. 

2. The three gas laws can be combined into a more convenient form: 


piVi 2 P2V2 
T, T, 


- Standard temperature and pressure, s.t.p., are 273 K and 101 kPa (760 mmHg) 
- Gay-Lussac's experimental law of combining volumes was eventually explained b 
a hypothesis put forward by Avogadro. i 

5. Avogadro’s hypothesis also led to a method for calculating relative molecular 
masses of gases and volatile liquids from their relative vapour densities. 

6. The relative molecular mass of a gas, expressed in grams, is 1 mole of molecules of 
the gas and occupies 22-4 dm? at s.t.p. It contains approximately 6 x 1083 
molecules. : 

7. The relative molecular mass of a compound can be used to obtain its molecular 

formula from its empirical formula. 
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Chapter 6 


What can we learn about substances 
by passing electricity through them? 


6.1 


Fig. 6.1 


Questions 


Investigation 


Which pure elements conduct electricity? 


In order to test whether a substance is a conductor or non-conductor a 
electricity, it is necessary to put the substance in a circuit with a source o 
electricity, such as a battery. You will also need some means of detecting 


when a currentis flowing through the circuit; a bulb or an ammeter would be 
suitable for this. 


You will need a 6 volt battery, a 6 volt bulb in a holder (or other suitable 
matched battery and bulb), some connecting wires fitted with crocodile 
clips; and small pieces (not powder) of each of the following elements: 
copper, lead, sulphur, zinc, iron and carbon (graphite). 


Connect up the circuit as in Fig. 6.1 which shows that two of the wires each 
have one free end. Test the conductance of each element by connecting 
them between the two free wires. Record which elements are good 


** conductors and which appear not to be. 


Battery 


Light 
bulb 
Crocodile 
clips 
1 Excluding 


vee 2 
graphite, to which class the conducto": 
belong? of elements do all of 


2 Itis difficult for you to test 
they are either gases at rooi 
chlorine) or they are too da 


gain excluding graphite) and the results in Table 
SS of elements the non-conductors belong. 


Using your results (but a 
6.1, decide to which cla: 


TABLE 6.1. The conductance 


ELEMENT CONDUCTOR NON-CONDUCTOR 
of some elements 


oxygen (1) 
nitrogen (1) 
chlorine (1) 


bromine (1) 
phosphorus (s) 
sodium (s) 
potassjum (s) 
mercury (1) 


Investigation Which pure compounds conduct electricity? 
6.2 


The compounds will either be in liquid or powder (small crystals) form and 
so in this case it is better to connect them to the circuit by means of two 
carbon rods called electrodes which are attached to the free ends of the two 
wires. 


æ You will need the apparatus used in Investigation 6.1 plus two carbon 
electrodes and a selection of compounds such as sodium chloride, 
copper(II) sulphate, lead (t1) bromide, potassium iodide, pure water, alcohol 
and sugar. F 


(a) Connect up the circuit as in Fig. 6.2, using about 1 cm depth of each 
compound in a small beaker test its conductance. It would be wasteful to 
throw away the samples of some of these compounds, so be very careful not 
to contaminate them. 


Fig. 6.2 


Electrodes 


Compound 


It could be argued that a fairer test of the solid compounds would be to use 
a solid lump of the compound rather than the powder. If there is one 
available, test the conductance of a large crystal of copper(!l) sulphate. 


(b) Heat the lead (II) bromide, either in a small beaker on a tripod and gauze, 
or in a boiling tube supported by a clamp and stand, until it melts. TAKE 
GREAT CARE THAT THE MOLTEN LEAD(II) BROMIDE DOES NOT COME 
INTO CONTACT WITH YOUR SKIN—IT WILL CAUSE A VERY PAINFUL 
BURN. 

. Test the conductance of the molten lead(Il) bromide by dipping the 
carbon electrodes into it (Fig. 6.3). The cold electrodes may cause some of 
the liquid to solidify, so keep heating it fora short while until you are sure that 
it is all molten. Then watch thé bulb and allow the lead(I!) bromide to cool 

@ until it is solid again. 
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Fig. 6.3 


Questions 


Investigation 


6.3 


Question 


Question 
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Positive 
electrode 


Negative 
electrode 


~ Lead(II) bromide 


| 


Heat 


Your teacher may demonstrate to you whether a similar result is obtained for 
some other molten compounds, for example, lead(ll) iodide, potassium 
iodide and lead(ll) chloride. 


1 Itappears that compounds in the solid state never conductelectricity, but 
when in the liquid state, some compounds do conduct electricity and some 
do not. Thinking back to what you know about the differences between 
solids and liquids, what happens to the particles of a solid when it changes to 
a liquid? 

2 All compounds contain at least two elements. Examine the names of 
those compounds which conduct electricity when molten and decide to 
which classes of elements the components of these compounds belong. 


Which compounds conduct electricity when they are 
dissolved in water? 


In this experiment you are going to test the conductance of mixtures of 
compounds which, on their own at room temperature, do not conduct 
electricity. 


* You will need, in addition to the apparatus used in Investigation 6.2, either 
samples of the following compounds from which you can make aqueous 
solutions, or previously prepared solutions of the compounds sodium 
chloride, copper(I!) sulphate, potassium iodide, alcohol and sugar. 

(a) Connect up the same circuit as in Fig.6.2 and test the conductance of 

« each aqueous solution. 

By examining the names of the compounds which do conduct electricity 
when dissolved in water, decide to which two classes of elements the 
components of these compounds belong. 


œ (b) Repeat the experiment using dilute solutions of sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid and nitric acid. (It is too dangerous for you to test the 
conductance of these compounds when pure, or for you to make up your 

*. own aqueous solutions of them.) 


Which element is present in all acids? 


Investigation 
6.4 


Fig. 6.4 


Questions 
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In which direction do the particles in potassium 
manganate(VII) move when a direct electric current is 
passed through a solution of the compound? 


The manganate(VII) part of the compound is purple in colour, whereas the 
potassium does not contribute to the colour of the compound. 

Rather than make up a solution of potassium manganate(VII) and then 
pass a current through it, a crystal of the compound is placed on a piece of 
damp filter paper. In this way it is possible to see what happens to the purple 
part when the compound dissolves in the water on the filter paperand comes 
under the influence of the electric current. 


You will need two microscope slides, two strips of filter paper cutto the exact 
size of the slides, and a 20 volt source of direct current. 


Moisten the filter papers with tap water and place one on each slide. Place 
one crystal of potassium manganate(VI!) on the centre of each piece of filter 
paper., 

Connect one piece of filter paper by means of crocodile clips to the source 
of direct current (Fig. 6.4), but do not switch on the power until all of the 
connections have been made. After checking that the microscope slide is 
horizontal, switch on the power supply and adjust it to 20 volt d.c. 

Leave the current passing for about 5 minutes and after this time compare 
what has happened to the purple manganate(VII) part of the compound on 
each slide. 


20V 


— —]1r 


Filter paper and 
microscope slide 


1 Is the manganate(VIl) part of the compound positively or negatively 
charged? 

2 Overall the compound is neutral, therefore, is the charge on the 
potassium part likely to be positive or negative? x 

3 The potassium particles are colourless and so it is not possible to see 
them move, but towards which»electrode would you expect them to move? 
4 Predict which part of the sodium chloride is likely to be positively 
charged and which negatively charged. Towards which electrode would you 
expect the sodium and chloride parts to move when a direct current is passed 


through a solution of the compound? 


Investigation 
6.5 


Fig. 6.5 


Rheostat 


How much copper and silver are produced by passing 
a known quantity of'electricity through a solution of a 
copper compound and a solution of a silver com- 
pound? 


Electricity is the flow of charge through a substance. The quantity of charge 


(and hence electricity) which passes through a conductor is measured in 
coulombs where: 


number of coulombs = current in amperes x time in seconds (6.8) 


When a direct current is passed through aqueous solutions of copper(I!) 
sulphate and silver nitrate with copper and silver electrodes respectively, in 
each case the metal passes into solution at the positive electrode (the anode) 
and is deposited at the negative electrode (the cathode). Thus, by weighing 
the cathodes before and after passing the current, it is possible to find the 
masses of the two metals which have been deposited. 

Also, if the two solutions are connected in series in the circuit, Fig. 6.5, the 


same Current and hence the same quantity of electricity will pass through 
both solutions. 


Ammeter 


Copper 


Silver 
electrodes 


electrodes 


Copper(II) 
sulphate 
solution 


Silver 
nitrate 
solution 


*- You will need a 6 volt batte 
rheostat, a milliammeter, 
sulphate and silver nitrat 
electrodes. 

As the masses of Copper and silver d 
work very carefully so that experiment. 


ry or alternative source of electric current, a 
approximately 0-05M solutions of copper(II) 
€ and two copper electrodes and two silver 


posited are small, it is necessary to 
al errors are kept to a minimum. 


When the current is Stopped. 


Carefully remove the cathodes and wash them by gently dipping them into 


ter and then into another beaker of . When 
they are dry, weigh each cathode, hec propanone 


The Silver in particular tends to fall off the cathode. If this does occul, 
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Questions 


collect thé pieces by filtering and then after washing and drying find their 
mass and add it to the increase in mass of the silver cathode. 

Calculate the quantity of electricity passed in coulombs and the mass of 
copper and the mass of silver deposited. 

Chemists are more interested in numbers of particles involved in reactions. 
(4.10) rather than masses. Look up the relative atomic masses of copper and 
silver in the Data Section and-use them to calculate the number of moles of 
copper atoms and silver atoms deposited by this quantity of electricity: ` 

Then calculate the quantity of electricity which is required to discharge 
neutralise 1 mole of copper ions to form 1 mole of copper atoms and the 
quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of silver ions to form 1 


@ mole of silver atoms. 


1 Which ion, the copper or the silver, requires the more electricity to 
neutralise it? Therefore, which of the ions has the greater charge? i 
2 The charges on the copper and silver ions are in a small whole number 
ratio to one another. Examine your results and deduce what this ratio is. (This 
will only be possible if you have obtained reasonably accurate results.) 


6.6 
Conductors and 
non-conductors 


6.7 
Conduction of 
` electricity 


In our homes we are all familiar with substances which conduct electricity 

(conductors) and substances which do not conduct electricity (non-conductors or 

insulators). For example, the flex leading to a reading lamp or a television has metal 

wires inside which conduct electricity and a plastic covering which does not conduct 
electricity. 

Investigations 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3 use a battery as a safe low-voltage supply of direct 
current for testing the conductance of various substances. A small bulb is used to 
indicate whether or not the substance being tested conducts electricity. Several 
patterns emerge from investigations such as these. 

1. All metals conduct electricity and all non-metals, except carbon in the form of 
graphite, are non-conductors. 

2. Compounds in the solid state do not conduct electricity. 

3. Some compounds in the liquid state do conduct electricity, e.g. lead(II) bromide. 
lead(II) iodide, sodium chloride. All of these compounds have both a metallic s 
and a non-metallic part. 

4. Some compounds when mixed with water conduct electricity, e.g. aqueous 
solutions of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, copper(II) 
sulphate, potassium iodide and sodium hydroxide. All of these compounds except 
the acids have both a metallic part and a non-metallic part. All acids contain 
hydrogen and another non-metallic part. 


Conduction in metals and in graphite is due to the movement of very small charged 

particles called electrons. Electrons and the part they play in conduction are discussed 

in more detail n Chapters.19 and 20. This chapter is concerned mostly with,the. 

conduction of electricity through compounds and what we can 1 PERS 

the composition of these compounds. eee dip abont 
The patterns listed in the previous section indicate that com ; 

; in th e pounds ønly cond 
when they are in the liquid form and, ifthey are soluble, when they are E a ies 
solution. This suggests that conduction only occurs when the compounds ae ae 
mobile form. R 

Investigation 6.4 shows that the purple part of potassium manganate(VII) 
(permanganate) moves towards the positive terminal of the electricity supply. 


^ 
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Fig. 6.6 The conduction 
of electricity by 
copper(II) chromate( VI) 
solution - 


Further evidence for conduction involving the movement of particles is provided 
by passing a current through copper(II) chromate (VI) solution. A supply of direct 
electric current is connected by means of two carbon rods (called electrodes) to a 
solution of copper(II) chromate(VI), in dilute sulphuric acid, in a U-tube, Fig. 6.6. 
The solution conducts electricity and the original green colour of the copper(II) 
chromate(VI) solution changes. Around the negative electrode the solution becomes 
blue and around the positive electrode it becomes yellow. 

This shows that one part of the copper(II) chromate(VI) is moving towards the 
positive electrode and, as this is blue, it is likely to be the copper. Another part of the 
copper(II) chromate(VI) is moving towards the positive electrode and, as this is 
yellow, it is likely to be the chromate. Thus copper(II) chromate(VI) consists of a 
positive part, copper, which is attracted to the negative electrode and a negative part, 
chromate, which is attracted towards the positive electrode. 


Positive electrode Negative electrode 


Copper(II) chromate(VI) 
solution 


When a direct electric current is passed throu 


> gh molten lead (II) bromi 
Fig. 6.3), a small globule of lead is seen to collect ; Ais Gee 


under the negative electrode and 
faint brownish fumes of bromi i TC HMM de. Again this 


$ ME ty has a positive part, in 
this case lead, and a negative part, in this cáse bromine. 


It can be concluded that conduction by a compound de 


ngle atoms, and the molecules are also 


these elements whi i 
lead(II) bromide are called ions. a Pretentan thg tomppung 
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6.8 


Quantity of 


electricity 


6.9 


Neutralisation of 


ions 


When a direct electric current is passed through molten lead (II) bromide, positively 
charged lead ions are attracted to the negative electrode where they are converted to 
neutral lead atoms, and negatively charged bromide ions are attracted to the positive 
electrode where they are converted into neutral bromine molecules. During this 
process the ions of lead and bromine have lost their charge and therefore have been 
neutralised. The next section is concerned with the quantity of electricity which is 
required to discharge or neutralise ions. 


An electric current is the movement of charge through a conductor. In the case of 
metals and graphite the charge is carried by electrons. In the case of compounds the 
charge is carried by ions. The quantity of electricity passing through a substance is thus 
the quantity of charge passing through it. 

Charge is measured in units called coulombs, but it is normal to measure the flow of 
electricity by the current, the units for which are called amperes. The current, in 
amperes, is the rate of flow of charge in coulombs per second. 

For example, if a current of 2 amperes is passing through a conductor, charge is 
flowing through it at the rate of 2 coulombs per second. Therefore, if this current is 
allowed to flow for 30 seconds, the total quantity of electricity passing through the 
substance in this time is: 

2 x 30 = 60 coulombs 


You can test your understanding of this type of calculation by trying the examples in 
Exercise 19, p. 387. 


By recording the current and the time, and finding the mass of lead produced, it is 
possible to find the mass of lead ions which are neutralised by a certain quantity of 
electricity. 

For example, ifon passing a current of 4 amperes through molten lead(IT) bromide: 
for 10 minutes 2-5 g of lead are produced, we can say that the quantity of electricity 


used 
—-4*x10 x 60 
= 2400 coulombs 


Thus 2-5 g of lead are formed by neutralising lead ions with 2400 coulombs of 


electricity. 
It is more useful to express the quantity of lead in moles of atoms rather than in 


grams. 
1 mole of lead atoms = 207g 


207 moles of atoms 
= 0-0121 

0-0121 moles of lead atoms are formed by 2400 coulombs of electricity. 

1 mole of lead atoms are formed by 198000 coulombs of electricity. 

1 mole of lead atoms contains approximately 6 x 10?? atoms (4.10). Hence 
6 x 102? ions of lead are neutralised to form 6 x 10?? atoms of lead by 198000 
coulombs of electricity. 

A small change in the mass of lead produced will result in a considerable change in 
the final quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of ions. It is therefore 
more sensible when using the results of this experiment not to claim a high degree of 
accuracy in the final answer and to approximate it to 200000 coulombs, which is 
more conveniently written as 2 x 10? coulombs. n 
More examples of this type of calculation are given in Exercise 20, p. 387. 

Table 6.2 shows the approximate results from these two experiments and some other 
experiments which are too difficult or dangerous to perform in a school laboratory. 


hence 2:5 g of lead 
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TABLE 6.2. Quantity of 
electricity required 

to neutralise 1 mole 

of ions of a selection 

of elements 


6.10 d 
Charges on ions 


TABLE 6.3. Formulae and 


charges of some common. 
ions 


silver 


copper 
lead 


COULOMBS MOLE! 


sodium 
calcium 
aluminium 
chloride 
bromide 
hydrogen 


— — — Q)N — NN 
XXXXXXXXX 


The quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of ions will depend on the size 
of the charge on the ions. Inspection of the results in Table 6.2 shows that there is a 
recognisable pattern, namely, that all of the ions require either approximately 105 
coulombs per mole or a simple multiple of this quantity. None of the ions requires less 
than 105 coulombs per mole. - 

1 mole of copper ions (6 x 10?? ions) requires twice as much electricity to neutralise 
them as is required by 1 mole of silver ions (6 x 1023 ions) and therefore, the charge ona 


copper ion is twice that on a silver ion. The actual charge on one silver ion is very small, 
it is approximately: 


105 
6 x 103 


Therefore, as in the case of atomic masses ( 
charges than actual charges. If the smalles 
silver) is said to be 1 +, then the charge ona 
electricity, will be 24. Similarly, 
coulombs for neutralisation of 1 mol 
ions are represented by 1— and 2—. A 
Table 6.3 shows the symbols used to represent 1 mole, 


some common positive and negative ions. Note that the 1 
and negative charge is usually omitted. 


POSITIVE IONS 


= 1-7 x 10- coulombs 


4.9) it is more convenient to use relative 
t charge found on any positive ion (e.g. 
copper ion, which requires twice as much 
negative ions require simple multiples of 10° 
e of ions and the relative negative charges on the 


and the relative charges, of 
in front of the single positive 


sodium Na* chloride 
potassium K* bromide 
silver Ag* iodide 
y calcium Ca?+ oxide 
Cu?* 
copper 
lead Pb?* 
aluminium 
hydrogen 


Compounds have no net charge and hence are neutral. If the relative charges of two 
ions which form a compound are known, the empirical formula (4.1 ) of the 
compound is obtained by using the minimum number of positive and negative ions 
which are required to produce a neutral compound. For example, there must be twice 
as many chloride ions (CI-) as calcium ions (Ca?*) in-the compound calcium chloride 
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6.11 
Michael Farada 


lFig. 6.7 Michael 
Faraday working in his 
laboratory at the Royal 
Institution. (Courtesy The 
Royal Institution, 
London) i 


and hence its empirical.formula is CaCl,. Calcium oxide will contain equal numbers of 
calcium ions (Ca?*) and oxide ions (O?-) and hence its formula will be CaO. 

Now using this procedure try to predict the empirical formulae of the following © 
compounds: potassium bromide, silver oxide, aluminium chloride and copper oxide. 


The construction of formulae from combining powers, derived from conduction 
experiments and by other means, will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 7. 


The quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of singly charged positive or 
negative ions, that is approximately 105 coulombs (more accurately 96 500 coulombs) 
is known as 1 Faraday after the famous scientist Michael Faraday (1791-1867). 


Faraday was the son of a blacksmith and he educated himself while serving n 


‘apprenticeship as a bookbinder. He brought himself to the attention of Sir Humphry 


Davy who was at the Royal Institution in London by attending some of his lectures and 
sending him a bound copy ofthe notes he had made ofthe lectures. Faraday joined the 
staff of the Royal Institution and eventually became the director of its laboratory. 
While there he made many important discoveries in both physics and chemistry. He 
summarised the results of his experiments on the chemical effects of electricity in two 
laws. s : 


Faraday's first law states that 
the quantities of substances liberated by an electric current are directly 
proportional to the quantity of electricity used. 


Faraday’s second law can be stated, in modern form, as 

the quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of ions to form 1 
mole of atoms of an element is 1 Faraday (96500 coulombs) or a simple 
multiple of this quantity. ý 


Thus as sodium ions have a relative charge of 1 +, 1 mole ofatoms will be formed by 
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6.12 


1 Faraday, whereas calcium ions have a relative charge of 2+ and ! mole ofatoms will 


be formed by 2 Faradays of electricity. Thus if the relative charge on an ion is known, 


it is possible to use Faraday’s second law to predict the mass of the element which will 
be formed by a certain quantity of electricity. 


Example: What mass of copper will be deposited at the negative electrode when a 
current of 2 amperes is passed through a solution of copper(II) sulphate for one hour? 
The quantity of electricity used = 2 x 1 x 60 x 60 
= 7200 coulombs 
The copper ions in copper(II) sulphate have a relative charge of 2 + . Thus 2 Faradays 
of electricity will be required to form | mole of copper atoms. 
That is 2 x 96500 coulombs will form 63-5 g of copper 


6 


E 3:5 
1 coulomb will form 3 x 96500 Ë of copper 


63:5 x 7200 
2x 96500 5 


= 2-37 g of copper 


7200 coulombs will form 


The mass of copper deposited will be 2-37 g. 

More examples of this type of calculation are given in Exercise 21, p. 387. 

Faraday was also the first person to use the names which are stili commonly used 
when describing the chemical effects of electricity. 

Electrolyte and non-electrolyte are used to describe compounds which, 

respectively, do and do not conduct electricity when either in the liquid form or in 

aqueous solution. 

Electrolysis is the name given to the process by which a compound is broken down 

by passing a direct electric current through it. The materials dipping into the 

electrolyte during electrolysis are called electrodes. The positive electrode is called 

the anode (from the Greek meaning the way up) as this was the electrode by which 

electricity was thought to enter the apparatus, and the negative electrode is called 

the cathode (from the Greek meaning the way down). 


The ions which are attracted to the anode, that is the negative ions, are called 
anions and those attracted to the cathode, that is the Positive ions, are called 
cations. i 
You will meet these terms again when the 


à as : products of elect i the 
production of electricity are discussed in Chapter Solya jand 


19 and Chapter 20 respectively. 


. For a substance to be able to conduct electricity it must contain cha; 
which are free to move through the substance. : 

. For compounds which conduct electricity, the charged particles are called ions. 

- Theions in a compound are able to move only when the compound is in the liquid 
state and (if it is soluble) when it is dissolved in water. 

4. When a molten compound or an aqueous solution of a compound conducts 
electricity, the positive ions are attracted to the negative electrode where they are 
neutralised and the negative ions are attracted to the positive electrode where they 
are neutralised. 

- The quantities of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole of ions of different 
elements depend on the relative charges on the ions. 

- The relative charges on ions can be used to predict the empirical formulae of 
compounds. 

- Faraday was the first person to use the terms electrolyte, electrolysis, anode and 
cathode when describing the chemical effects of electricity. E 


. The mass of a substance liberated during electrolysis depends on the quantity i 
electricity used and on the relative char; 


ge on the ions which are discharged. 
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Chapter 7 


Representing substances by 
formulae, and chemical reactions by 
equations 


T 


Investigation 


7.1 
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How many moles of copper are formed when 1 mole of 
iron reacts with excess copper(II) sulphate solution? 


When iron is added to copper(II) sulphate solution, the iron dissolves and 
copper is displaced and left as a precipitate. If excess copper(I!) sulphate 
solution is used, all of the iron will dissolve and the mass of copper formed 
from a certain mass of iron can be found. 

These masses can be used to find the number of moles of copper formed 
when 1 mole of iron is reacted with the copper(II) sulphate solution, which is 
the first step in finding the equation for the reaction. 


You will need clean iron filings, a concentrated solution of copper(II) 
sulphate and a small volume of propanone. 


Weigh a dry test-tube. Place about 0-5 g of iron filings in the test-tube and 
reweigh the tube. 

Carefully warm about half a test-tube full of copper(I!) sulphate solution. 
When it is hot, pour it, in about 1 cm? portions, on-to the iron filings. After 
each addition, shake the test-tube to ensure good mixing. 

When the reaction appears to be complete and the blue colour of excess 
copper(I!) sulphate solution can be seen, allow the copper to settle. 
Carefully remove as much as possible of the excess copper(1l) sulphate 
solution by means of a teat pipette. 

Add about 2 cm? of pure water, shake the tube, allow the copper to settle 
and remove the liquid again. Repeat this procedure using propanone instead 
of water. 

The remaining traces of propanone can be removed; leaving dry copper, by 
placing the test-tube in a beaker of boiling water for a few minutes. 

Weigh the dry test-tube and copper. 

Make alist of your results and calculate the mass of iron used and the mass 
of copper produced. Look up the relative atomic masses of iron and copper 
and use them to calculate the number of moles of copper produced when 1 
mole of iron reacts with copper(I!) sulphate solution. 

The formula of copper(II) sulphate is CuSO4. Predict the formula of the 
other product of the reaction besides copper and write a complete balanced 
equation for the reaction. 


Select the appropriate symbols from the list (s), (1), (g) and (aq) (see 7.11 ) 
and indicate the physical states of the reactants and products in the equation. 


How many moles of hydrogen are produced when 1 
mole of magnesium reacts with excess hydrochloric 
acid? 

If aknown mass of magnesium is added to an excess of hydrochloric acid, ali 
the magnesium will react and the hydrogen produced can be collected in a 
syringe and its volume measured. F 


Fig, 7.1 


Question 
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Thus the volume of hydrogen produced by a certain mass of magnesium 
will be known, from which it is possible to calculate the number of moles of 
hydrogen molecules produced by 1 mole of magnesium atoms, which is the 
first step in finding the equation for the reaction. 


4» You will need a boiling-tube and syringe connected together as shown in 


Fig. 7.1, some clean magnesium ribbon and dilute (2M) hydrochloric acid. 


Syringe for 
collecting hydrogen 


Magnesium 
ribbon 


Dilute hydrochloric acid 


Pour dilute hydrochloric acid into the boiling-tube to a depth of about 3 c 
Weigh about 8 cm of clean magnesium ribbon. 

Put the ribbon into an ignition-tube and stand the tube vertically in the 
acid, taking care that the magnesium does not come into contact with the 
acid. 

Connect the boiling-tube to the syringe and note the reading on the 
syringe. 

Allow the acid to come into contact with the magnesium by tilting the 
boiling-tube. Make sure the piston of the syringe does not stick by rotating it 
gently as the gas is being given off. When all the magnesium has reacted, 
record the new reading on the syringe and calculate the volume of hydrogen 
produced. 

Look up the relative atomic mass of magnesium in the Data Section and 
use it to calculate the number of moles of magnesium atoms reacting. 

Using the fact that 1 mole of molecules of a gas will occupy approximatelY 
24 dm? at room temperature and pressure, calculate the number of moles 9 
molecules of hydrogen produced. Then calculate (to the nearest whole 
number) the number of moles of hydrogen molecules produced by 1 mole 9 
magnesium atoms. ^ 

The formula of 1 mole of magnesium atoms is Mg. 

The formula of 1 mole of hydrogen molecules is Hz. 

The formula of 1 mole of hydrochloric acid is HCI. € 

Predict the formula of the other product besides hydrogen and write i 
balanced equation for the reaction. 


3 th 
What are the physical states of the reactants and products? select th 
appropriate symbols for these states (7.11) and include them iN 
equation. 


Investigation 


Fig. 7.2 
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How many moles of potassium iodide react with 1 
mole of lead(II) nitrate? 


When a solution of lead(1l) nitrate is mixed with a solution of potassium 
iodide, a bright yellow precipitate is formed. All potassium compounds are 
soluble and hence the precipitate is likely to be lead(Il) iodide. 

The first stage of the experiment involves taking several equal Portions of 
potassium iodide solution. We then add to each successive portion a larger 
volume of lead(II) nitrate solution in order to find out the volume of lead(II) 
nitrate solution which is needed to use up all of the potassium iodide 
present. When the reaction is complete no more precipitate will be formed, 
and if the precipitate is allowed to settle, a constant height of precipitate will 
indicate the 'end point' of the reaction. n 


You will need six test-tubes with equal internal diameters, 0:5M solutions of 
potassium iodide and lead (li) nitrate, and two burettes or plastic syringes for 
measuring out up to 5:0 cm? of the solutions. 


Place the six test-tubes into a test-tube rack and put 5:0 cm? of the 
potassium iodide solution into each test-tube (Fig. 7.2). 


Volume of lead(II) nitrate solution to be added 
1.0 1.5 2.0 25 3.0 3.5 cm? 


5.0 cm? of potassium iodide solution in each test-tube 


Add 1:0 cm? of lead(II) nitrate solution to the first test-tube, 1:5 cm? to 
the second, 2-0 cm? to the third, 2:5 cm? to the fourth, 3:0 cm? to the fifth 
and 3:5 cm? to the sixth. Stir each test-tube an equal number of times and 
allow the precipitates to settle. 

Measure the heights of the precipitates and plot a graph of height of 
precipitate against volume of lead(ll) nitrate solution added. 

From the graph, estimate the volume of lead (11) nitrate solution Which has 
to be added to first give the final constant height of precipitate. This volume 
is the minimum quantity of the lead(II) nitrate solution which is required to 
react completely with the 5-0 cm? of potassium iodide solution. 

Use these two volumes and the molarities (7-9) of the Solutions to 
calculate the number of moles of each substance taking part in your reaction. 
Then calculate the number of moles of potassium iodide Which reacts 


' completely with 1 mole of lead(Il) nitrate. 


~The formula of potassium iodide is KI and that of lead(Il) nitrate is 
Pb{NO,) 2. Putting the appropriate numbers in front of these formulae, write. 
down the left-hand side of the equation for the reaction. Now Predict the 


complete balanced equation for the reaction. 


Questions 


7.4 

Formulae and 
combining 
ratios 


TABLE 7.1. The formulae 
of some simple compounds 


4 What are the physical states of the reactants and products of this 
reaction? Indicate these physical states by including the appropriate 
symbols (7.11) in the equation. 

2 Why is it necessary to use test-tubes with similar internal diameters? 


When atoms of one element combine with the atoms of another, they always do so ina 
small whole number ratio. The combining masses of the two elements can be found by 
experiment and used to calculate the ratio of the number of moles of each element 
combining and hence the ratio of the number of atoms combining (4.11). The usual 
way of writing down the result is to represent 1 mole of atoms of each element by a 
symbol and the ratio by small numbers written after each symbol. Thus in the case of 
water the ratio is: 

2 moles of hydrogen atoms to 1 mole of oxygen atoms. This can be represented by 
2n which is called the formula for water (or more strictly the empirical formula, 

When the ratio involves the number 1, it is usual not to write the | in the formula, 
that is water is written as H,O rather than as H;O,. 

Thus it is possible to find the formulae of compounds from experimental results. 


Table 7.1 lists some simple compounds and their formulae which have been found in 
this way. 


NAME FORMULA 


hydrogen chloride HCl 
sodium chloride NaCl 
hydrogen bromide HBr 
sodium bromide NaBr 


hydrogen iodide HI 
sodium iodide Nal 
magnesium chloride MgCl, 
water H,O 


Miei ince dd E: some paserna in these formulae. For example, when 4 
gi ;] € or io ine) combines with sodium, it is always one mole o 
halogen atoms which combines with one mole of sodium atoms rather than two or 
three. Also, one mole of hydrogen atoms combines with one mole of atoms of each 
halogen. The existence of a pattern becomes even more clear when the formula 
of the compound between sodium and hydrogen (sodium hydride, NaH) is included: 


] mole of hydrogen atoms combines with 1 mole of chlorine atoms, 
1 mole of sodium atoms combines with 1 mole of chlorine atoms and 
1 mole of sodium atoms combines with 1 mole of hydrogen atoms. 


This pattern can be summarised by saying that hydrogen, sodium and chlorine in 
these compounds each have a combining power of 1. The formula of magnesium 
chloride, MgCl,, indicates that there are always two moles of chlorine required for 
every mole of magnesium. Thus magnesium, compared to chlorine, has a combining 
power of 2. You should now be able to predict the formula of magnesium bromide an 
of magnesium iodide. 

Magnesium has a combining power of 2 and bromine has a combining power of |; 
therefore two moles of bromine are needed for every mole of magnesium and the 


Tug of the compound is MgBr;. Similarly, the formula of magnesium iodide i$ 
2 i 


The formula of water, H,O, indicates that there are always two moles of hydrog&? 
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75 
Charges on ions 
and valencies 


7.6 
Construction of 
formulae 


TABLE 7.2. Charges on 
Some positive ions 


atoms for every mole of oxygen atoms and as hydrogen has a combining power of 1, the 
oxygen must have a combining power of 2. à 

You should now be able to predict the formula of a compound of sodium and 
oxygen, and the formula of a compound of magnesium and oxygen. 

It does appear from an examination of the formulae of compounds that elements do 
have particular combining powers in several compounds. 

An alternative name which is often used for combining power is valency. 


A clue as to why some metallic elements and non-metallic elements have particular 
valencies is provided by the experiments, described in Chapter 6, during which 
electricity is passed through compounds either in their liquid state or dissolved in 
water. These experiments show that compounds of metals and non-metals frequently 
contain charged atoms (called ions). The metallic ions (and the hydrogen ion) are 
positively charged and the non-metallic ions are negatively charged. j 

The formula ofa compound which contains ions is the smallest ratio of ions of each 
element which will produce a neutral compound. For-example, 


the relative charge on a magnesium ion is 2+ (Mg?*), 
the relative charge on a bromide ion is 1 — (Br-). 
Thus the formula of magnesium bromide is MgBr;. 


We can see that magnesium has a valency of 2 because its ion has a relative charge of 
2+ and bromine has a valency of 1 because its ion has a relative charge of 1 —. 

To find more fundamental reasons for particular elements having particular 
valencies and ions particular charges we need to find out more about the structures of 
atoms. Chapters 14 and 15 are concerned with atomic structure and why and how 
atoms combine together. 


The previous sections and the previous three chapters, show how it is possible to find 
the formulae of compounds from experimental results, but obviously we cannot do an 
experiment every time we want to use a formula. We must remember the formula, or 
look at a list of formulae which have been found by other people, or construct the 
formulae by using the valenciés of the elements or the charges on. their ions. 

Table 7.2 shows:the charges on some common positive ions and hence their 
valéncies. 1 


VALENCIES 


NAME 


sodium magnesium aluminium 
potassium calcium iron(IIT) 
silver zinc 

copper(I). copper(II) 

hydrogen ' iron(II) 

ammonium lead(II) 


Notice that all of the ions in Table 7.2 (except hydrogen and ammonium) are ions of 
metallic elements. 

It can be seen from Table 7.2 that some metals form more than one type of ion 
There exist; for example, two compounds in which copper and oxygen are combined 3 


Cu;O, called copper(I) oxide (the (T) indicating that the compound contains 
copper which is using a valency of 1), ) : 
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CuO, called copper(II) oxide (the (II) indicating that the compound contains. 
copper which is using a valency of 2). 


The most important negative ions are those which are derived from the common 
acids. Table 7.3 shows the charges on these ions together with, where appropriate, the 
acids with which they are associated. 


TABLE 7.3. Charges on 
some negative ions 


NAME NAME FORMULA VALENCY 


hydrochloric chloride c 
nitric D nitrate NO,- 
sulphuric sulphate SO,2- 
hydrogensvlphate HSO,- 
(bisulphate) 


sulphurous sulphite S0,- 
hydrogensulphite HSO,- 
(bisulphite) 
carbonic carbonate cO,- 
hydrogencarbonate HCO,- 
(bicarbonate) 


oxide O?- 
hydroxide OH- 


Notice that all of the ions in Table 7.3 are made up of one or more non-metallic 
elements. 

It is important to remember that not all compounds conduct electricity when 
molten or dissolved in water and therefore not all compounds contain ions. Some 
common non-metals seldom, if ever, form ions. For example, carbon which has a 
valency of 4 and nitrogen which has a valency of 3 only rarely form ions 

When using the valencies from Tables 7.2 and 7.3 to construct formulae several 
rules are applied: 1 


1. The valencies (or charges on the ions) must balance. For example, the atoms of an 
element with a valency of 2, such as zinc, will combine with twice as many atoms 
of an element, such as chlorine, which has a valency of 1. Thus the formula of zinc 
chloride is ZnCl, . 

2. In some compounds, one part consists of atoms of more than one element bonded 
together, e.g. nitrate, NO, . When two or more of these ions are required in the 
formula, the ion is enclosed in brackets before writing the number to indicate the 
ratio. For example, in magnesium nitrate there will be twice as many nitrates as 
magnesiums, therefore, the formula is Mg(NO,), rather than MgNO;,, which 
would mean something completely different and obviously would be incorrect. 
Similarly, the formula MgN;O, does not enable us to recognise easily that the 
compound is a nitrate. 

3. Itis usual to put the more metallic part of the compound first in the name and the 
formula. For example, it is normal to write sodium chloride which is NaCl, rather 
than chloride sodium and CINa. 


For the moment it is important that you treat these tables as aids to help you 
construct formulae. Do not be concerned about the large number of elements 
and valencies. These will become easier to remember when you have studied the 
Se themselves and know more about the structures of atoms. Remember that it 
would be possible to use the tables to construct the formula of a compound that 18 not 
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7.7 
Moles of 
substances 


TABLE 7.4. Moles of 
elements : 


TABLE 7.5. Moles of. 
compounds 


known to exist, e.g. aluminium carbonate. You must have good evidence for the . 
existence of a compound before constructing and using its formula. 
You can check that you understand the rules for constructing formulae by trying 


the examples in Exercise 4, p. 384. 


In Chapter 4 one mole of atoms ofan element was defined as the amount ofthe element 
that contains the same number of atoms as in | g of hydrogen (or 12g of carbon-12), 
i.e. 6 x 10? atoms. The amount of an element which contains this number of atoms is 
one relative atomic mass of the element expressed in grams. 

The mole is also useful for substances which do not exist in the form of single atoms. 
In these cases the mole is the amount of substance which contains the same number of 
particles as there are atoms in 1 g of hydrogen (or 12 g of carbon-12). For example, 
some non-metallic elements exist in the form of diatomic molecules (5.6), 

e.g. hydrogen, H,; oxygen, O;; nitrogen, N;; chlorine, Cl. 

In the case of oxygen, its relative atomic mass, expressed in grams, 16 g, contains 
6 x 1023 atoms combined together to form 3 x 10?3 molecules. 

One relative molecular mass of oxygen, expressed in grams, 32 g, contains 12 x 1073 
atoms combined together to form 6 x 10°% molecules. 

For compounds, you may not always know whether they exist as separate molecules, 
e.g. carbon dioxide as CO, molecules, or as collections of oppositely charged ions, e.g. 
sodium chloride, Na*Cl-, but whatever the case, 1 mole of the compound is always 1 
relative formula mass of the compound expressed in grams. For example: 

1 mole of iron (56 g) contains 6 x 1023 atoms of iron, 

1 mole of sulphur (32 g) contains 6 x 10?? atoms of sulphur. 

When these amounts combine to form iron sulphide, 88 g of the compound will be 
formed which will contain the atoms of iron and sulphur combined together to form 
6 x 102? iron-sulphur pairs. 

i.e. 6 x 102? atoms of Fe + 6 x 10° atoms of S > 6 x 1073 FeS units. 

Table 7.4 shows how the unit amount of substance (the mole) can be used for 
clements and in Table 7.5 for compounds. 

There are more examples involving the relationship between masses and numbers 


of moles in Exercises 5 and 6, pp. 384 & 385. 


MASS OF | MOLE MASS OF | MOLE 


ELEMENT 
OF ATOMS OF MOLECULES 


carbon 
sodium 
hydrogen 
oxygen 
nitrogen 
chlorine 


2g 

32g 
28g 
"ig 


Ww m wow m 


"ow "ow 


COMPOUND MASS OF 1 MOLE 


56 + 32 
23 + 35:5 
(2 x 1) + 16 


water. 
carbon dioxide 12 + (2 x 16) 
+ 2 (16 + 1) 


calcium hydroxide 
magnesium suiphate 4 + 32 + (4 x 16) 


iron(II) sulphide 
sodium chloride 


uo wy wea 
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7.8 


Representing 
chemical 


‘reactions 


7.9 
Determination 
of equations 


When a chemical reaction occurs, and the identities of the starting substances 


* (reactants) and the products are known, it is possible to represent the reaction by a 


word equation, 
e.g iron 4- sulphur — iron sulphide 


"This word equation tells us only the names of the reactants and products, but it does 
not tell us the ratio of the numbers of atoms of iron and sulphur which combine 
together, and the equation could not be used to calculate the mass of iron sulphide 
which would be formed from a certain mass of iron, and yet these are the sorts of 
questions that a chemist needs to be able to answer. 

In the previous section, we saw that: 


1 mole of iron (Fe) combines with 1 mole of sulphur (S) to form 1 mole of iron (I1) 
sulphide. 
„This enables us to write an equation using formulae rather than words: 
Fe + S > FeS 
This equation is more useful than the word equation because anyone reading it will 


know that atoms of iron and sulphur combine in a 1:1 ratio. Later in this chapter you 


will see how it could be used to predict how much iron(II) sulphide would be formed 
from a certain mass of iron. 


Wherever possible, chemists represent chemical reactions by equations of this type 
as they convey so much useful information. 


The equation for a chemical reaction can either be worked out from experimental 
results or, when the type of reaction occurring is known, it can be predicted. 
Equations from reacting masses 
Example: 6 g of magnesium (Mg) 
magnesium oxide (MgO). 

Thus 


on heating in oxygen (O;) produced 10g of 


6 g of Mg + 4g of O, > 10 g MgO 
The relative atomic masses of Mg and O are 24 and 16 respectively. 
6 4 
24 moles of Mg + 39 moles fO, — z moles of MgO 
1 1 
n moles of Mg + g molsofO, — q moles of MgO 


Converting this to a simple whole number ratio: 

2 molesofMg + 1  moleofO, -— 2 moles of MgO 
Therefore this reaction may be represented by the formula equation: 

2Mg + O; > 2MgO 

More examples of this type are given in Exercise 7, p. 385. 
Equations from volumes’of solutions reacting together 
Chemical reactions are frequently carried out by firstly dissolving the reactants in 
water and then reacting them together. The concentration of a solution can be 
expressed in grams per cubic decimetre (or grams per litre) which is abbreviated to 


g dm~ or more usefully as the number of moles per cubic decimetre, i.e. mol dm^?. 


os concentration ofa solution expressed in mol dm- is known as the molarity of the 
solution. 


: For example, 1 mole of sodium hydroxide (NaOH) has a mass of 40 g, a solution ` 


PERE Bus amount of sodium hydroxide in 1 dm? of solution has a concentration © 
oldm™ and is called a 1M (or molar) solution. A solution containing 4 g ° 
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sodium hydroxide in-1 dm? of solution h 
i as a concentrati -] mo = en 
called a 0-1M solution. Check that you can use molarites b Oe pa spe eects 
Exercises 11, 12 and 13, p. 386. y doing ieee soli 
If there is some way of detectin ion i 
f g when a reaction is complete, it i i 

ie volumes of two solutions which react together. Also, if PEDE M d 
d brides known, it is possible to work out the ratio of the number duis of ae 

ances taking part in th i i ioi AUC 
Riders gP e reaction. This ratio is the first stage in writing the 
Example: Sulphuric acid solution reacts wi i 

« ith sodium hydroxi i 
the reaction can be detected by an indicator which i a MS aL 2. cadet 
colour in an acid than it is in an alkali (11.13). Inan experiment to find de : Pi ent 
number of moles of the compounds which react together, 12-5 cm? of Du CE 
solution are found to react with 25-0 cm? of 0:1M NaOH elsi S0, 


1000 cm? of 0-1M H,SO, solution contains 0-1 mole of H,SO, 


: : 0-1 
12-5 cm? contains — 1595 *. 12-5 = 0-00125 moles of H,SO, 


1000 cm? of 01M NaOH solution contains 0-1 mole of NaOH 


: 0-1 
25.0 cm? contains — 155g * 25-0 = 0-0025 moles of NaOH 
Thus 0-0025 moles of NaOH react with 0-00125 moles of H,SO, 
Dividing through by 0-00125 to obtain a simple whole Buniberfatio 


2 moles of NaOH react with 1 mole of H,SO, 


At this stage the equation for the reaction can be written as: 
2NaOH + H;SO, — products 

equation it is necessary either to analyse the resulti ioni 

to identify the products and the number of moles of each SA alee * ORAS 
the products from our knowledge that acids react with alkalis to form salis ( e prodiga 
water. In this reaction the products are sodium sulphate and water. Diana 

At this stage we can write: A 
2NaOH + H,SO, — Na,SO, + HO 


To complete the 


To complete the equation we must use our knowledge that: 


All the atoms which appear on the left-hand side of the i 
right-hand side (Law of Conservation of Mass, 4.7). POUR DOR MEAE 


In order to satisfy this condition it is necessary to place a 2 i 
adi Ae: n front o! : 
indicates that two moles of water will be formed whenever two eis wes which 
hydroxide react with one mole of sulphuric acid. The complete equation 13 sodium 


2NaOH + H,SO, > Na,SO, + 2H,O 


on which satisfies this second condition is said ti 
o be balanced. O; 
. Only when an 


An equati 
s balanced will the correct ratio of moles 
of reactants and prod 
Q products be 


equation i 
\ indicated. 


It must be emphasised that when balancing equations numbers must be pl ; 
placed in 


front of formulae where necessary, but the formulae themselves must not b 

In the above example, it was correct to write 2H,O but it would have b ot be changed. 

write H,O, as this would no longer represent water, indeed there is no re Correct to. 
nce with a 


formula H4Os. 
Other examples 
p. 386. 


of this method of finding equations are given in Exercise 14. 
e 
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7.10 
: Predicting 
equations 


7.11 
States of 

/^ reactants and 
products 


7.12 

The masses of 
reactants and 
products 


We cannot carry out experiments every time we wish to write down the equation for a 
reaction and so it is useful to be able to remember a lot of different types of equations 
which will enable you to predict the identity of the products of the reaction. Then using 
your knowledge of the valencies (or charges on ions) you can work out the formulae for 
the reactants and products. 


Example: One general type of reaction is that all carbonates react with acids to form 
carbon dioxide, a salt and water (28.15). This enables you to predict that in the case of 
calcium carbonate with hydrochloric acid, the products of the reaction will be carbon 
dioxide, calcium chloride and water. Using the valencies in 7.5, the formulae of the 
reactants and products can be predicted to be: 


calcium carbonate CaCO, 
hydrochloric acid HCl 
carbon dioxide co, 
calcium chloride CaCl, 
water H,O 


The equation, before checking whether it is balanced, is: 
CaCO, + HCl — CO, + CaCl, + H,O 


This equation is not balanced because there are two moles of chlorine atoms and two 
moles of hydrogen atoms on the right-hand side whereas there is only one mole of each 


element on the left-hand side. To balance the equation it is necessary to write a 2 in 
front of HCl. The equation becomes: 


CaCO, + 2HCI > CO, + CaCl, + H,O 


This equation is now balanced and shows that 1 mole of calcium carbonate will react 
with 2 moles of hydrochloric acid to form 1 mole of carbon dioxide, 1 mole of calcium 


chloride and 1 mole of water. This information can be used to predict the amount of a 
product that can be formed from a known amount of a reactant. 


Chemical equations often include additional information which indicates the physical 

state of each substance. The equation shows whether the substance is in its solid, liquid 

or gas form at the temperature at which the reaction is performed, or if it is present in 

the form of a solution in water. For example the above equation can be written as, 
CaCO,(s) + 2HOl(aq) > CO,(g) + CaCl,(aq) + H,O(1) 

where: (s) indicates that calcium carbonate is a solid, 


(aq) indicates that hydrochloric acid and'calcium chloride are in aqueous 
solution, 


(g) indicates that carbon dioxide is a gas and is therefore given off as bubbles 
of gas, 
(I) indicates that water is in its liquid form. 


Where itis helpful to do so, the physical states of reactants and products are included 
in the equations used in the remaining chapters of this book. 


If the balanced equation for a reaction is known, it is possible to use it to predict the 


mass of one reactant which is required to react with a certain mass of the other reactant 
and also the masses of the products which will be formed. 


Example: The first stage in the conversion of 


he galena, which is an important ore of 
lead, into the metal, is to heat it in air. 
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Galena, lead(II) sulphide, i ; 5 
ae ee ead(II) sulphide, is converted to lead(II) oxide. The equation for the 
2PbS(s) + 30,(g) > 2PbO(s) + 250,(g) r 


The next stage, which can be carried out easily i 
: ; y in a school laborat: 
lead(II) oxide to lead by heating it with carbon: ud 
PbO(s) + C(s) = Pb(l) + CO(g) 
This equation is balanced and can be used to predict the mass of lead formed from a 


certain mass of lead(II) oxide. 
For example, what mass of lead can be obtained from 10 g of lead(! i 
The balanced equation shows that: j MR IDT 
1 mole of lead (II) oxide — 1 mole of lead 


asses of lead and oxygen are 207 and 16 respectively. Thus 1 


The relative atomic m. 
PbO, has a mass of 207 + 16 = 223 g and 1 mole of lead, Pb, a 


mole of lead(II) oxide, 


mass of 207 g. 
Therefore, 223 g of lead(II) oxide — 207 g of lead 
Divide both sides by 223, 
1 g of lead(II) oxide > g of lead 


; A 207 
10 g of lead(II) oxide ^ > 10 x 293 = 9-28 g of lead 


It can be predicted that complete conversion of 10 g of lead(IT) oxide will produce 


9.3 g of lead. 
You should now be 
of pure lead(II) sulphide which yo 


this mass of lead. 


Example: The usual m 
ammonium chloride wit 


change is: 


able to take the process a stage further back and predict the mass 
u would need to start with in order to end up with 


ethod of preparing ammonia, NH;, in the laboratory i 
0 > , ry is to heat 
h calcium hydroxide (33.14). The balanced equation for the 


2NH,CI(s) + Ca(OH),() > CaCl,()  2NHo(g) + 2H,O(g) 


used to calculate the minimum mass of calcium hydroxide 


This equation can be 
tain mass of ammonium chloride (e.g. 40 g) into ammonia 


needed to convert a cer 
From the balanced equation: 
2 moles of NH,Cl react with 1 mole of Ca(OH), 


The relative atomic masses of the elements are: 

.N=14,H= 1, Cl = 35-5, Ca = 40,O = 16 
1 mole of NH,Cl has a mass of 14 + (4 x 1) + 355 = 535g 
1 mole of Ca(OH); has a mass of 40 + 2(16 + 1) = 74g 


Thus 107 g of ammonium chloride reacts with 74 g of calcium hydroxide. 
Divide both sides by 107: 
tes g of calcium hydroxide 


1 g of ammonium chloride reacts with 157 


Therefore, 


: 5 4 74 y 
40 g of ammonium chloride reacts with 40 x 1078 of calcium hydroxide 


i à = 27-7¢ 
The minimum mass of calcium hydroxide required to convert completely 40 g of 


ammonium chloride into ammonia is 27-7 g. 
More examples of this type are given in Exercise 9, p. 385. 
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7.13 

Volumes of 
reactants and 
products 


7.14 
Measuring 
concentrations 
of solutions 


When gases are used or produced in chemical reactions, it is often more important to 
know the volumes of the gases rather than their masses. In Chapter 5 (5:9) we saw 
that 1 mole of any gas must occupy the same volume if measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. This volume when measured at s.t.p. (273 K and 101 kPa 
(760 mmHg)) is 22-4 dm? and at room temperature and pressure (293 K and 101 kPa 
(760 mmHg)) it is 24-0 dm?. This relationship between moles of gases and their 
volumes can be used to predict the volumes of gases involved in reactions. 


Example: In an important industrial process (Solvay Process, 29.5) sodium chloride 
is converted into sodium hydrogencarbonate, which is later converted into sodium 
carbonate. The balanced equation for the second stage of the process is: 


2NaHCO,(s) + Na,CO,(s) + CO,(g) + H,O(g) 


This equation can be used to calculate the volume of carbon dioxide produced by 
heating a certain mass (e.g. 1 kg) of sodium hydrogencarbonate. 
The balanced equation shows that, 


2 moles of NaHCO; will produce 1 mole of CO, 
The relative atomic masses of the elements are: 
Na = 23,H = 1,C = 12,0 = 16. 


1 mole of NaHCO, has a mass of 23 + 1 + 12 + (3 x 16) = 84g 
1 mole of CO, will occupy 22-4 dm? at s.t.p. 


Thus 2 x 84 g of sodium hydrogencarbonate will produce 22-4 dm? of carbon dioxide 
at s.t.p. 


Divide both sides by 168, 
2 


1 g of sodium hydrogencarbonate will produce af dm ? of carbon dioxide 


1000 g of sodium hydrogencarbonate will produce 1000 x D dm? 


— 133-3 dm? of carbon dioxide at s.t.p. 


Thus for every lkg of sodium hydrogencarbonate which is heated 133-3 dm? 
(measured at s.t.p.) of carbon dioxide will be produced. Clearly this is useful 
information for the chemical engineer who is responsible for designing the equipment 
for this process. 


More examples of this type are given in Exercise 10, p. 385. 


The previous two sections have shown how to use equations of reactions to predict the 
masses of substances and the volumes of gases involved in the reactions. A lot of 
reactions use aqueous solutions of substances, and this section shows how the 
equation for a reaction between two aqueous solutions can be used to find the 
concentration of one of the solutions. The concentration of the other solution must be 
known and there must be a suitable method of finding the volumes of the solutions 
which react together. This is a technique you might use to check that the 
concentration of a solution of an acid is what the manufacturer claims it to be. Itisa 
method of analysis— not to find what is in the solution, but rather to find how much of à 
substance is in a solution. Because it involves measuring volumes of solutions, it is 
sometimes called volumetric ànalysis. à à 

Concentrations of solutions can be measured 


ratio in g dm? or mol dm-3, The 
concentration in mol dm~? H i 


is called the molarity'of the solution and is often 
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abbreviated to M (7.9). That is, a solution containi -3 j 
solution, 0.1 mol dm-?is a 0.1M solution, 2.5 a dm i mobs uU 
If you were aiming to find the concentration of a csi of NUT P de 
you would use the following experimental procedure. A known volum T EUR 
25 cm?) of the alkali solution is transferred by means of a pipette to a coni s a EE 
solution of an acid, such as hydrochloric acid, of known molarit ia 35 = 
burette. A few drops of suitable indicator is added to the alkali. The lev if us Ad 
in the burette is recorded and then the acid is run into the alkali AAAA y " € n 
indicator just changes colour. The new level of the acid in the Wu ri d Ly dC 
so the volume of acid which is needed to react with all of the alkali sce: Ra 
h To obtain accurate results, care must be taken with each stage of the i e 
it is necessary for you to develop this skill, your teacher will provide os ail a 
guidance, but one obvious precaution to be taken is that the acid must be add di x 
slowly, one drop at a time, near the point where the indicator changes colour (k ae 
as the end-point). The process of running one solution from a burette into e 
solütion until the reaction is complete, is called a titration. The followin, NT 
shows how the results from a titration can be used to calculate the pu Er 


solution. 

5.0 cm? of a solution of sodium hydroxide of unk i 
was titrated with a 0.1M solution of hydrochloric acid. It was fDundithar 6.8 Casi 
acid were needed to react completely with the alkali. The aim of the ee 3 
to find the molarity of the sodium hydroxide solution and its PA E i 


g dm^?. 
The equation for the reaction is: 
HCl(aq) + NaOH (aq) ^ NaCl(aq) + H50(1) 
This shows that 1 mole of NaOH reacts with 1 mole of HCI. Therefore th 
moles of NaOH used in the reaction will always be exactly the EET 5 me AME A 
moles of HCl used. From the definition of molarity, enot 
1 dm? of 0.1M HCl contains 0.1 moles of HCl 


0.1 
96.8 cm? of 0.1M HCl contains 1000 x 26.8 moles of HCl 


This must be exactly equal to the number of moles of NaOH taki i 
the number of moles in 25.0 cm?. M E. 


reaction, that is, 
5 EO 
25.0 cm? of NaOH solution contains 1555 x 26.8 moles of NaOH 


` 02 208, 

1 dm? of NaOH solution contains 1005 X 950 * 1000 moles of NaOH 
— 0.107 moles 

3 is the. molarity of the solution and therefore the 


Example: 2 


The number of moles in ] dm 
sodium hydroxide solution is 0.107M. 
1 mole of NaOH (adding the relative atomic masses) has a mass of 40 g 


0.107 moles have a mass of 40 x 0.107 = 4.28 g 
The solution contains 0.107 mol dm~? and therefore its concentration is 4.28 g dm~? 
If sulphuric acid had been used in the above example, rather than hydrochl cae 


acid, the equation for the reaction would have been: 
H,SO, (aq) + 2NaOH (aq) > Na,SO, (aq) + 2H,O(1) 
mber of moles of sodium hydroxide taking part in the reactio 
n 


he number of moles of sulphuric acid. Therefo: 
d has been calculated it is necessary to URE xe 
is 


This shows that the nu 

will always be twice t umbe 

number of moles of sulphuric acı 
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number by 2 to find the number of moles of sodium hydroxide. 


You can check your understanding of these types of calculations by trying the 
problems in Exercise 15, p. 386. i 

Although in many areas of chemistry analyses which were previously done by 
volumetric methods are now done by more rapid techniques using relatively 
expensive instruments, titration is still a useful technique. You could use it in a school 
laboratory to analyse substances such as indigestion mixtures, minerals, water 
pollutants and calcium in blood serum. When a solid is being analysed, a known mass 


of it is first dissolved in a suitable solvent, and then measured volumes of this solution 
are used in the titration. 


1. Elements and ions, 
(e.g. SO,2-), 
formation of c 

2. The valencies 
compounds. 


3. Itis useful to represent a chemical reaction by a balanced equation which gives the 


formulae of each reactant and product and the ratio of the number of moles of 
reactants and products involved in the reaction. 


4. It is common to indicate in an e 
reactants and products by using 

5. Balanced equations can be used t. 
the volumes of substances takin 

6. The technique called volumetri 
solutions. 


including those which are made up of combinations of elements 
appear to have particular valencies. The valencies used in the 
ertain compounds can be related to the charges on the ions present. 
or charges on ions can be used to predict empirical formulae of 


quation for a reaction the physical states of the 
the appropriate symbols: (s), (1), (g), (aq). 

o predict the masses and, when gases are involved, 
E part or produced in chemical reactions. 

c analysis can be used to find the concentrations of 
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Chapter 8 


Air and oxygen 


—————— 


Investigation 
8.1 


Questions 


Investigati 
8.2 Stigation 


Question 


‘minutes. Allow the 


Is there any change in mass when magnesium burns? 


4 You will need a crucible and lid, a pipeclay triangle and d pair of tongs. 


Weigh a crucible and lid. Place about 10 cm of loosely coiled magnesium 
ribbon into the crucible, replace the lid and find the total mass. 

Place the crucible on a pipeclay triangle on a tripod and heat it gently at 
first and then more strongly. 

Every two or three minutes remove the Bunsen burner and lift the crucible 
lid for a short time with a pair of tongs, taking care not to allow any smoke to 
escape. 

When the burning appears to be complete, allow the crucible to cool and 
weigh the crucible, lid and contents. 

Make a list of your results and note how the mass of the ash which has 
been produced compares with the original mass of the magnesium. 


4 Qne theory, put forward in the early eighteenth century, suggested that 
combustion (burning) is a type of decomposition. According to this theory 
magnesium, on burning, would split up into simpler substances, one being 
left behind as ash while the other is given off as a gas. Do your results on the 
mass change in this experiment suggest whether this theory is likely to be 
true or not? Explain your answer carefully. 
2 Another theory, put forward in the late eighteenth century, suggested 
that combustion involves combination with something from the air. Do your 
results fit this theory ? 

What did you notice during the experiment, in particular when you lifted 


the lid, which might suggest that air is involved in the process? 


Is there any change in mass when magnesium is 

heated under sand? 

Place about 10 cm of loosely coiled magnesium ribbon into a crucible. Now 

fill the crucible to about two thirds of its depth with fine dry sand and tap it 

gently so that the sand settles. Weigh the crucible and its contents. 
Support the crucible in a pipeclay triangle and heat it strongly for about 10 

crucible to cool and reweigh it. 


Record your results ina table and note if there was a change in mass similar 


to that in Investigation 8.1. 
Finally empty out the sand and examine the magnesium and decide 


whether or not it has burned. 


Why do the results of this Investigation differ from those of Investigation 
8.1? F 


Investigation 
| 83 


Question 


Questions 


TM 


What happens to copper when it is heated? 


æ (a) Take a piece of clean copper foil, about 3 cm square, and weigh it. Now 
hold it with tongs and heat itin a hot Bunsen flame until it goes black all over. 
Allow the foil to cool (this will only take a minute or so) and weigh it again. 

æ Compare the mass of the black-coated copper with that of the original foil. 


1 Atleast three theories can be proposed for what happens to copper on 
heating. One theory says that it decomposes (splits up) on heating. Another 
theory suggests that soot from the flame is deposited on the copper. A third 
theory suggests that the Copper combines with air to form a new substance. 
Which of these theories could account for your result? Explain your answer 
carefully. 


© (b) Rub the foil gently with fine sandpaper to remove the black coat and 
expose the clean copper surface. Now weigh the foil for the third time. How 
æ does its mass now compare with that of the original foil? 


2 Can the result of this part of the investigation be explained by the soot 


ve theory, which suggests that something is deposited on the surface of the 


copper and then rubbed off again? Give reasons for your answer. 
N 3 Can the result be explained by the theory that the copper has combined 


First fold Secondifald with air and some of the copper itself is Part of the black coat? Give reasons 


! 


= 
Press tightly 
together 


Fig. 8.1 Folding copper foil 


Question 


for your answer. 


- (c) Finally take the foil and fold it over as shown in Fig. 8.1. Press it flat with 
aa suitable hard object, so that it is folded tightly. Heat the folded foil until 
the outside is black, then allow it to cool. 


When itis cool, unfold it and examine the surface of the copper which was 
* on the inside. i 


4 Did the copper on the inside go black? Does this resu|t show that air is 
involved when copper turns black? N 


8.4 
Air 


Air is a substance which we tend to take for granted. It is all around us and our life 
depends upon it, but we cannot see it. We live at the bottom of an ocean, called the 
Earth’s atmosphere. This ocean of invisible gas exerts a pressure of about 1 kg on 
each square centimetre of the Earth’s surface, yet we are not aware of any burden on 
our shoulders. We can feel the presence ofthe air when the wind blows, or when we ride 
a bicycle fast, but on the whole the air is an unobtrusive substance. Its importance in 
chemical reactions did not become clear until the late eighteenth century when 
scientists began to study the familiar process of combustion (burning). The 
discovery of the chemical composition of air was the turning point in the 
development of chemistry, and chemistry as an exact science really began at this 
point. 


The use of fire has always been of vital importance in the development of mankind. 


Early man found that he could keep himself warm with fire, and cook food to make it 
more pleasant to eat. Later it was found that by the use of fire, metals could be 
extracted from minerals and later still fire was used in the production of glass; It was 


known that fire could be used to bring about chemical changes, and yet the nature of 
fire itself was not understood. . 
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8.6 


abustion 3 th 8.1) it burns toa wh 
) 
facts e 


Pi. 8.2 Burning 
28nesium in a bell Jar 


ribbon 


In the earlier part of the eighteenth century, a theory emerged which said that when 


any substance was converted into an ash by heating, something was given off— 
presumably some kind of gas— leaving the ash behind. In modern language, we would 
call this process ‘decomposition’ and summarise it as: 
substance sa Durning ing ‘ash’ + ‘something given off 
Now, before the eighteenth century, the sciences of physics and astronomy had 
. made enormous progress because of the development of measurement as an aid in 
scientific investigations. The early alchemists had not thought it worthwhile to make 
measurements (e.g. of changes in mass or changes in volume) and had relied entirely 
on what they could see happening, butin the eighteenth century the idea of measuring 
things in chemistry caught on. As a result certain facts emerged which were hard to 
explain by the idea of burning as decomposition. The decomposition theory suggested 
that the ash should have a smaller mass than the original substance. Also, on burning 
in a closed container an increase in volume should be observed (measuring the 
volume at the original pressure) owing to a gas being given off. When measurements 
were made, the facts were found to contradict both of these suggestions. 


bon is heated in a crucible with a loosely-fitting lid (Investigation 
ite ash. This ash is found to have a greater mass than the original 
on heating in air, turns black on the surface (Investigation 8.3). 
flames to indicate that the copper is burning but again an 


If magnesium rib 


magnesium. Copper, 
In this case there are no 


increase in mass is found. _ A i 
Experiments can be done in which these, and other, elements are burned or heated 


in a confined volume of air. Magnesium can be burned inside a bell jar over water 
(Fig. 8.2). A coil of magnesium ribbon floats in'a basin inside the bell jar. Its end is 
ignited by a taper inserted through the neck of the jar, then the stopper is quickly 


replaced. . 


White ash 
and unburnt 
magnesium 

l 


Air 


Magnesium 


Water 


- During burning After burning 


Before burning 


t ing the water level inside the jar falls, because the intense he: 
Duting ana magnesium causes the air in the bell jar to expand. Aera 
Mass ^ e magnesium stops burning and the water level inside the jar rises, 
short. unen some air has been used up during the combustion. A 
showing tent ofthe rise in water level corresponds to about one fifth of the original 

TEES air inside the jar. Note that some unburnt magnesium still remains in the 
basi showing that the combustion did not stop because the supply of magnesium ran 
3 


out. - 


-"Q . 


Fig. 8.3 Heating copper 
in air 


Ifthe stopper is removed, a burning splint inserted through the neck is immediately 


"put out, showing that the ‘air’ remaining in the jar will not support combustion. Thus 


the magnesium went out because something in the air was used up. : 

A second expériment, with copper, can be done using gas syringes (Fig. 8.3). A 
hard glass tube contains clean copper turnings or very small pieces of copper wire, held 
in place by pieces of glass rod which fit loosely inside each end of the tube. One of the 
syringes contains a known volume of air, say 100 cm?. 


Air Copper metal 


Hung ona 
balance 


Open ended 
glass jar 


"Sodium 
hydroxide 


Calcium 
oxide 


Gauze 


Candle 


Cork with. 
holes 
through it 


Fig. 8.4 Showing that 
there is an increase in 
mass when a candle burns 


The copper is heated strongly at point A while the syringes are pushed backwards 
and forwards a few times. The copper in the region of A turns black on its surface and 
the volume ofair in the apparatus decreases. After cooling, it is found that the volume 
of ‘air’ remaining is about 80 cm*. If the copper is heated again, at point B, it does not 
go black in that region and no further decrease of ‘air’ volume occurs when the syringes 
are pushed backwards and forwards. This experiment shows that the blackening o 
copper occurs until something in the air (about one fifth of the original volume) is used 
up. Thus even though the copper does not appear to be burning it is using up the same 
proportion of the air as the magnesium does when it burns. 

It might be argued that these results are all very well when the substance turns to an 
ash on heating in air, but what about when a substance ‘burns away completely’, like à 
candle? At first sight, it does not seem to make sense to claim that a candle gains mass 
when it burns, but experiments may easily be done to show that this is the case. 

For example, when a candle is burned over water in a bell jar the water level inside 
the jar drops slightly, owing to the expansion of the air caused by the heat produced. 
After a while the candle goes out, but the water level inside the jar rises only slightly 
above the original level. It can also be observed that a mist or condensation has 
collected on the upper part of the wall of the jar. A burning splint inserted through the 
neck of the jar is put out showing that the remaining ‘air’ will not support combustion. 
This shows that the something in air has been used up, even though hardly any 
reduction in volume has been observed. The answer to this problem is that the candle, 
on burning, produces a gas as one of its combustion products, and this gas almost 
takes the place of the part of the air which is used up when the candle burns. 

Candle wax is a hydrocarbon (a compound of carbon and hydrogen) and on 
combustion the products are carbon dioxide and steam (hence the condensation 
observed in the bell jar). When a candle is burned in the open air both these products 

escape into the atmosphere, but ifit can be arranged so that these products are trapped 
then the increase in mass can be demonstrated. Fig. 8.4 sliows an apparatus which 
can be used for this. ; 

A glass chimney, with a candle mounted in the bottom, contains lumps of calcio 
oxide to absorb the water vapour and sticks of sodium hydroxide to absorb "d 
carbon dioxide gas. The whole apparatus is put on a balance. After lighting th 
candle, the balance shows an increase in mass. This result indicates that the burning 
candle does involve combination with air, just as the burning of magnesium involve 
combination with air. 

It can be shown that when any substance burns in air there is an increase in mos» 
provided the products (which may be gases) are collected. It can also be shown th 


| o 
combustion always stops when about one fifth of the air available has been used up,” 
matter what substance is being burned. 
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8.7 
The discovery of 
oxygen 


Fig. 8.5 Jose 1 
; ph Priestley 
5 733-1804 ). Courtesy 
he Science Museum) 


Fig. 8.6 Some of the 

separatis which was used 

a oseph Priestley. 
ourtesy The Science 
useum ) 


The na the * ing i busti 
ture of the ‘something used up’ in combustion was first discovered by 


experiments carried out near the end ofthe eight century, a: ri 
: eenth if 1 i 
dede 3 S : century, as described in the next 


The key figure in this story is Joseph Priestley who was i ‘Fs c 

Leeds. After attending Batley Gur School, he dete à m d ea 
minister of the church. Like many clergymen in those days he became int UM 
science, and in 1767, on moving back to Leeds, he found himself livin 3 x. E: 
brewery. He noticed that during the process of fermentation a gas was ien off ^ x 
know this to be carbon dioxide). This aroused a particular interest in eb rs 3 na 
of which he invented soda-water (a solution of carbon dioxide in Ta whi h a à: 
added flavouring and sugar, is lemonade). Priestley did not have much and ue p 
after doing the experiments with carbon dioxide he was era ee iis 


shortly 
es by the Earl of Shelburne—later to become Prime Minister. 


research 


It was in Shelburne's country mansion near Calne, in Wiltshire, that Priestlev 
carried out the experiment w ` 


sepu a 


v 


In 1774 Priestley was given a large convex lens (30 cm diameter), or burning gl | 
°s rays could be focused to produce intense heat (the deem 


by means of which the sun 
burner had not yet been invented). With this device he started to examine the action 


of heat on many substances. 

One of these substances was an orange powder, calcined mercury* (or, as it i 
called now, mercur ; v as it is 
his burning glass and obtained from it a gas. In Priestley’s own words, "Whz 
surprised me more than I can well express, was, that a candle burned in this aie » m 
called it) ‘with a remarkably vigorous flame... I was utterly ata loss how to ac she 
for it’. Later he tried breathing the air and noted that his “breast felt peculiar! Ray 

time afterwards’. He recommended its use in e Ea 
a5, 


and easy for some 
indeed, it is now used in the treatment of pneumonia, for example. 


* Mercurius calcinatus per se’ meaning mercury heated by itself. 
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hich sealed his name for ever in the history of chemistry. 


y (II) oxide.) On August Ist, 1774, he heated this substance with © 


The gas which Priestley discovered was oxygen, the component of air which 
combines with substances when they burn and which is therefore present, in combined 
form, in ashes (oxides). Priestley's experiment involved the decomposition of mercury 
oxide into the elements it is made up of: 
eS mercury oxide — — mercury + oxygen 


2HgO(s) >  2Hg(l) T O,(g) 


This experiment is easily demonstrated, but it must be done in a fume cupboard as 
mercury vapour is very poisonous. If a little mercury(II) oxide (orange powder) is 
heated in a test-tube, it first darkens and then silvery-grey globules of liquid mercury 
start to condense on the upper part of the test-tube. If, at this point, a glowing wooden 
splint is inserted into the test-tube it is rekindled and burns briefly with a very bright 
flame. The rekindling of a glowing splint is the usual test for oxygen gas, which is a far 
better supporter of combustion than ordinary air. 


Although Priestley is usually credited with the discovery of oxygen, he did not 
realise all that his results could tell us about combustion. The credit for the 
interpretation of Priestley’s experiment must go to the brilliant French chemist, 
Antoine Lavoisier. 


Lavoisier was born in Paris in 1743, the son ofa wealthy aristocrat. In 1774 Priestley 


Fie. 8.7 A 8 ‘visited Paris with Shelburne and had dinner with Lavoisier. Priestley described his 
T5 i elias y |; — experiment whereupon, in Priestley’s own words, ‘all the company, and Mr and Mrs 
odis ERU Liban) 9 Lavoisier as much as any, expressed great surprise’. Lavoisier was quick to see the 


importance of Priestley's result and repeated the experiment for himself. Eventually, 


in 1777, he presented to the Academy in Paris a memoir describing the experiment for 
which he is most famous. 


Fig. 8.8 Lavoisier's 
apparatus 


Bell jar 


Air volume 


decreasi 
Retort reasing 


Mercury forming 
a calx on its 
surface 


Mercu! 
Furnace ry 


Fig. 8.9 Lavoisier’s 
apparatus for heating 
mercury. (Courtesy The 
Science Museum ) ` 
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8.8 


The co iG 
mposi 
cent position 


8.9 

Industrial 
Preparation of 
oxygen 


Lavoisier used the appara in simpli unm 
A oe cid ane EE em in Fig. 8.8. A known mass 
known volume of air trapped in a bell jar over A age TH Pe s Ss Soar, 
the furnace to just below the boiling point of mercury. As the eee. eated with 
Fg io calx (mercury oxide) gradually accumulated on the surface o am 
ys heating the layer no longer increased in size; the apparatus was alowed a 
ana the volume of airin the bell jar was found to have decreased by nearl epeen 
e remaining air in the bell jar would not support combustion y onena. 
3 The layer of calx (mercury oxide) was collected and then heated strongly. I 
ack into mercury (as in Priestley's experiment), giving Mice 8 a t turned 
equal to the volume of air absorbed during the original ta eid VOUS DN 
Priestley s comments, noting that the gas was much more capable ei conte 
respiration and combustion than ordinary air. He named it oxygen which MEL uS 
from the Greek words for ‘sour’ and ‘I produce’, as he observed that th Sd 
Loos substances in the gas Were often acidic. c produci pi 
he air remaining in the bell jar he called azote (m i itw 
life) but later it was given its present name, euo GE Re E ag 
the oxygen given off by heating the mercury calx was mixed with the azote re "i m 
in the bell jar, the resulting gas had all the properties of ordinar air Theses 
conclusion was that air is a mixture of two gases, one of which maet is uid Te 


combustion, while the other gas (nitrogen) takes no part in the process 


Experiments such as those using copper and magnesium which were described in 8.6 
uod; 


show that the proportion of oxygen in the air is about one fifth 
] composition of dry air (i.e. air from which water vapour has be 
en 


The norma 
removed) is by volume: 
oxygen 91% 
nitrogen 78% 
other gases 1% 


The other gases are, like nitrogen, unreactive; the major part of the 1 % consi 
n, one of the noble gases. Very small amounts of other noble gases ae 
, 


argo 
krypton, helium) are present and also a little carbon dioxide. The compositi à 
is fairly constant from place to place, though it does vary with Paden ator 


Aquestion which is sometimes asked is— ‘Is air just a mixture of th ws 
compound of them?’ The evidence is clear that air is simply a NE Qd. 
following reasons: ure, for the 
a) The composition of air does vary slightly from place to place. i ; 
(b) The composition of air, expressed in moles (4.10 and 59). d altitude. 
tó any simple chemical formula. orrespond 
(c) The component gases of air can be mixed together in th 4 
proportions to form a-mixture which has all the properties of Lom e pecu 
this mixing there is no evidence of chemical action, e.g. volume change or Boyett 
e 
heat. A 8 volution of 
(d) The components of air can be separated from one another b b 
processes, such as the distillation of liquid air (see the next section) y purely physical 


is an important industrial material. It is pre i 
4 pared directly fro: 
m the 


Pure oxygen 
the substances present in the air have di 
ifferent boilin i 
g points. 


air because t 
The boiling points (at atmospheric pressure) ofoxygen and nitrogen are — 183°C and 


— 196°C respectively. 


in the trough played no part in the chemical reacti i 
ction; in those da: 
ys chemists 


*The mercury Reh 
gases over mercury rather than over water. This would be 
too expensive 
i today! 


often collected 
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f Fig. 8.10 A road tanker Air, after being freed from dust and water vapour, is liquefied by cooling under 


filling up with liquid pressure (over 100 atmospheres) and then the liquid air is allowed to evaporate in a 
oxygen. (Courtesy British carefully controlled way so that the nitrogen and oxygen are separated. Nitrogen, 
Oxygen Company Lid) having the lower boiling point, evaporates first. The separated gases are stored under 


pressure in steel cylinders, although some oxygen and nitrogen are transported as 
Fig. 8.11 Liquid nitrogen liquids in refrigerated tankers. 


(b.p.—196°C) is used Liquid nitrogen is particularly useful in the food industry where it can be sprayed 
for rapid food freezing. directly on to food. This results in very rapid freezing which does less damage to the 

The photograph shows food and preserves its flavour and texture. Excess nitrogen evaporates into the 
- prepared food being put atmosphere and because it is chemically inert there are no health or fire hazards. 


into a nitrogen food 
‘freezing cabinet. 
(Courtesy British Oxygen 
Company Ltd) 


Pure oxygen has many uses, but by far the largest is in the steel industry. The pig iron 
produced by reduction of the iron ore in the blast furnace (24.9) contains too much 
carbon and other impurities which make the iron brittle. These impurities are 
removed by burning them out of the molten iron with a controlled blast of oxygen. 
s 3 Oxygen is also used in welding and cutting metals (e.g. the oxy-acetylene torch, 
Fig. 8.12 An important 31.12), in medicine to help patients breathe, in rocket fuels and as a starting material 


use of oxygen is in in many industrial chemical processes. In all these, it behaves as it would in air, but, 
resuscitation. (Courtesy because it is not mixed with nitrogen, it works faster. 
British Oxygen Company 


Ltd) 


8.10 The preparation of oxygen by heating mercury(II) oxide 
Laboratory Lavoisier) is not convenient because it is very expens 
preparation of is also produced is very poisonous. 


oxygen 


) (as done by Priestley and 
ive and the mercury vapour which 


Hydrogen 
peroxide 
solution 


Fig. 8.13 
Preparation 


of oxygen Oxygen 


Solid pre Wate 
manganese(IV) Sa 
oxide 
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8.11 
Properties of 
oxygen 


8.12 
Summary 


The safest way of prepari i 
paring a reasonable quantity ofoxygeni i 
s prepar gen in a lab 
EE decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution. The AORT Hi 
ig. 8.13. Hydrogen peroxide decomposes according to the equation: 2n sg 


9H,O.(aq) > 2H.O(l) + Os(g) 


The aqueous solution is fairly stable at ro! i 
can be speeded up by the use ofa catalyst. S p ETIT B. Secomponition 
ofa chemical reaction but can be recovered unchanged at the n PEE iegate 
oxide isa suitable catalyst for this reaction. A few grams of this solid (th EID 
critical) is placed in the flask and hydrogen peroxide solution is dro; Eoo E 
the tap funnel. Immediate effervescence occurs, and the rate of Eu i x gom 
controlled by the rate of addition of the hydrogen peroxide D "The ear E 
peroxide solution usually used is of 20 volume concentration aghich ae d 
volume of the solution, on decomposition, produces about 20 volumes of pe. eae 
measured at s.t.p. Thus about 1 dm? of oxygen is obtained from 50 cm? of 20 ae 

eroxide solution. The catalyst, manganese(IV) oxide, is not used up in Le 


hydrogen p 
reaction, and so addition of hydrogen peroxide solution can be continued indefinitely 


e or smell air, it follows that oxygen is a colourless odourless gas. As 


As you cannot se 
d, it forms about one fifth of the volume of air and it has about the 


previously. mentione 
same density as air. 

It is neutral to moi 
about 40 cm? of oxygen at room temperature and pressure). 

Pure oxygen is an excellent supporter of combustion and will rekindle a glowi 
wood splint, this being the usual laboratory test for the gas. Most el A RM 
combine directly with oxygen (though not usually at room temperature) t M 
oxides. This process is called oxidation and is discussed in detail in Chapter 2 PN 

The behaviour of oxides when treated with water is important, since it form: : 
of the basis for the classification of elements as metals or non-metals. More n 

the metal oxides which are soluble form Gloss 


about this in Chapter 11. Briefly, 

which turn litmus blue and are therefore alkaline (e.g. sodium, potassium and 

calcium). The non-metal oxides which are soluble form solutions which turn Tene 

red and are therefore acidic (e.g. carbon, sulphur and phosphorus). mus 
Many metal oxides are however insoluble in water and do not react with it to form 


an alkali. Nevertheless most of them are basic in character (11.10). 


st litmus and not very soluble in water (1 dm? of water dissolves 


]. When substances burn in air they gain in mass and about one fifth of the air is used 


up. The remaining ‘air’ will not support combustion. 

2. Air consists of about one fifth oxygen, which combines with substances when th 

burn, and about four fifths nitrogen (and traces of other gases) which does not t ae 

art in combastion. Air is a mixture, but its composition is fairly constant et e 

place to place. > b. om 

3. Oxygen is prepared industrially from liquid air. Its main use is in the steel ind 

4, Oxygen may conveniently be prepared jn the laboratory by the see 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution. It is an excellent E ues 


combustion and will rekindle a glowing splint. 
5. Oxides of metals often show basic properties and oxides of non-metals often sho: 
w 


acidic properties. 
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Chapter 9 


Air: burning, breathing and rusting 


Investigation 
9.1 


Question 


Investigation 
^ 92 


Fig. 9.1 The rusting of. 
iron 


Rubber 
bung 
Wax 
Pure T 
deos ap water 
Cotton wool Cotton wool 
Drying agent ES! Moist sand 
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Is there a change in mass when iron rusts? 


æ Place about one spatula-full of iron filings on a pesiules or in a small basin 


and then weigh the container with the filings. Add enough water to wet the 
filings thoroughly and then leave them to stand for several days. 

When the iron has rusted, and any excess water has evaporated, weigh the 
container and filings again. 

Record your results and note how the mass of the rusted filings compares 


æ to that of the clean iron filings at the beginning. 


Does the result of your investigation indicate that rusting is a decomposition 
(splitting up) process or a process in which iron combines with something? 


Under what conditions does iron rust? 


The aim of this investigation is to find out if rusting is caused by water alone, 
or air alone, or if both air and water are required. 


œ You will need four clean iron nails, four clean test-tubes (one of them dry); 


and a cork to fit the dry tube. 


A B c D 


Set up the tubes as shown in Fig. 9.1. Put a few lumps of anhydrous calcium 
chloride (a good drying agent which absorbs water vapour from the 
atmosphere) in the bottom of tube A (the dry one), then a layer of cotton 
wool, then the nail and then close the tube with the cork. 

Take some pure water in tube B and boil it for one minute to drive off any 
dissolved air. Then drop in the nail and seal the water surface with wax to 
keep the air out. Vaseline can be used or a piece of candle wax can be floated 
on the surface of the water and heated at the side of the tube with a low 
Bunsen flame until it melts. When the tube cools, the wax solidifies. P 

Put about 2 cm depth of sand in tube C, add enough water to soak it 
thoroughly, then add a layer of cotton wool and drop the nail on top. 

Put some ordinary tap water in tube D and just drop the nail in. Leave 2! 


the iue for several days and.then examine them to see which .nails have 
rusted. 


Set out the results in a table: 


Air present Water present ` Does iron rust? 


Questions 


1 What substances must be present for iron to rust? 
2 Why can iron be prevented from rusting by painting it? 


9.3 
Fuels and the 
Control of fire 


Fig. 9.2 Bunsen burner 


Chimney 


Collar 


As d 
] 7*—— Air holes 


-—Gas 


Fig, 9.3 Bunsen flame 


, Outer cone 


Hottest point 


Inner cone 


Cold region 


Fire is both our friend and our enemy. In the right place, under control, it warms our 
houses, cooks our food, drives generators to produce electricity and runs motor vehicles 
and other machines. In the wrong place, out of control, it destroys land and property 
and kills people. 
The fuels which we commonly use for producing heat by controlled combustion are 
wood, coal, coal gas or natural gas, and the various petroleum products such as oil 
petrol and paraffin. These substances are all of organic origin (i.e. derived from living 
matter) and are mainly hydrocarbons. Some further discussion of these fuels can be 
hapters 28 and 31. They burn to produce carbon dioxide (gas) and water 


found in C 
vapour: 
edo ( uir ¿ — carbon dioxide + water 
The production of carbon dioxide and water when a hydrocarbon fuel burns is easily 


shown by holding an inverted gas jar for a few seconds over a burning candle, or a 
Bunsen burner with a small flame. Condensation appears in the jar, showing the 
formation of water: If a little lime water is then added to the jar and shaken up it turns 
milky, showing the presence of carbon dioxide (carbon dioxide is the only gas which 
turns lime water milky, 28.13). 

A lot of energy, in the form of heat, is given out when something burns. In order to 
use this energy efficiently, we must try to burn the fuel completely and rapidly so that 
a high temperature is produced. To do this we need a good supply of oxygen, and this 
is where careful design of the burner is important. This can be illustrated by 
corisidering the construction of the familiar piece of laboratory apparatus, the 


Bunsen burner. A 

The Bunsen burner, developed around 1855 by the German chemist Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen and almost unchanged in design since then, is shown in Fig. 9.2. The chimney 
has holes near the base and a rotating collar (or sleeve) which has matching holes. 
When the collar is rotated the entry of the air at the base of the chimney can be 
controlled. If we light the purner with the air holes closed, we get a yellow, luminous. 
fame which is not very hot and deposits particles of unburnt carbon as soot on a cold 
surface held in the flame. Under these conditions we are sim ply burning the gas at the 
end of a tube, and clearly the combustion is inefficient and does not produce a high 
temperature. 

If we pon ope 
becomes blue, non- 

the luminous flame. 

ig ene the difference between the two flames? It is simply the fact that with the 
air holes open, the gas rushing through the i etm: Pim mei of the chimney draws 
air in through the air holes. What emerges at the top o: is e chimney is a mixture of gas 


I 
n the air holes, the character of the flame changes considerably. It 
]uminous and much hotter, and it will in fact burn off the ROO 
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Miniature 
flame 


Glass tube 


Fig. 9.5 The two steps in 

putting out a chip pan fire 

(a) removing the source of 
heat by turning off the gas 
supply, and 


(b) cutting off the supply 
of air by placing a lid on 
the pan. (Both photos 
courtesy the London Fire 
Brigade Photographic 
Service) 


and air instead of'pure gas. Combustion is then much faster (which is why the flame 


- becomes smaller with the air holes open) and a much higher temperature is produced. 


The overall appearance of the blue, non-luminous flame is shown in Fig. 9.3. The 
pale blue line separating the inner and outer, cones is the flame-front, where 
combustion begins. Below the flame-front, inside the inner cone, is a cold region 
containing unburnt gas and air. If the lower end ofa glass tube is held inside the inner 
cone, as shown in Fig. 9.4, and a light is applied to the upper end of the tube, a perfect 
miniature version of the blue flame burns at the end of the tube, as shown in the 
diagram. The hottest point in the Bunsen flame is the point just above the inner cone, 
close to the tip of the flame-front. The temperature at this point is greater than 
1100°C. 

All domestic gas-burning appliances, such as gas fires and gas cookers, have air-inlet 
holes in the gas pipe leading to the burners. When a gas cooker is partly dismantled for 
cleaning it may be possible to see the air holes, somewhere between the control-knob 
and the burner. If the air holes were not there the gas would burn with a yellow flame 
which would deposit soot and would not produce a high temperature. 

In a device such as a motor-car engine the petrol must be mixed with air before it 
enters the cylinders, otherwise combustion would not be possible. The carburettor in 
the motor-car engine is equivalent to the air hole in the Bunsen burner or gas cooker. 


325008 e^: 


| 
i 
p. 
| 


In the carburettor, petrol (a volatile liquid) is forced through a narrow jet, so that it 
becomes mixed with air while, at the same time, vaporizing. The resulting mixture of 
air and petrol vapour then passes into the cylinders where it is ignited by sparks from 
the sparking plugs. 

We ed so far how fire can be harnessed usefully; what about the other 
side of the coin? Fire can occur where it is not wanted, and then it is disastrous. As 
pointed out earlicr, organic substances based on the elements carbon and hydrogen are 
used as fuels. However, vegetation is also obviously organic, and substances which we 
use for furnishing and decorating our homes—wood, carpets, curtains and chair 
coverings—are frequently organic in origin; even plastics are made up mainly of 
carbon and hydrogen. All these substances can burn and can become fuels by 
accident. If fire occurs where it is not wanted, then the problem is how to put it out. 

We haveseen that in ordef to achieve efficient combustion we need a good supply of 
oxygen from the air and thus, in order to stop unwanted combustion, we must restrict 
the air supply as far as possible. Ifa person gets his clothes on fire, the usual remedy is © 
D Up i da i or rug, and, if a chip-pan catches fire, you cover it with a lid oF 

P towel. These methods prevent air getting to the fire and it is extinguished. Ju 
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9.4 


Respiration and 


fuels for living 


TABLE 9. 
compositio 
Y inhaled 
air 


1. Typical 
n (by volume) 
and exhaled 


carbon dioxide fire extinguisher works ina similar way, displacing air and replacing it 
by a gas which will not support combustion. 

Obviously, if a whole building is on fire, a different method has to be used. In this 
case the usual procedure is to spray water on the fire. This has two effects; first the 
water turns tosteam, which displaces air from the fire, and, secondly, the temperature 
of the combustible materials is lowered. If the temperature drops below a certain 
point, the fire cannot continue, since most substances fortunately will only combine 
with oxygen at a fairly high temperature. When firemen refer to a fire as having been 
brought under control they do not mean that it is actually put out; they mean that 
they have reduced the temperature to the point where the fire is no longer growing. 
The fire is then no longer capable of keeping itself going and it isonly a matter of time 
before it is extinguished. 

A lot of research has been, and is still being, done on fire-proofing materials so that 
they will not readily burn. This type of research is very important, since it is obviously 
better to prevent fire than to have to put it out once it has started. 


Human beings, like all animals, have to eat food to live. Food is the fuel on which the 
body runs. The overall complex series of processes by which food is consumed and 
used by the body is called metabolism. Food is required for growth and to replace 
body tissue. It also provides energy which enables the muscles to work and energy (as 
heat) to maintain the body temperature at about 37°C (for human beings), a 
temperature considerably higher than the normal surrounding temperature. . 

The first stage ofmetabolism is digestion ofthe food in the stomach. As aresult of this 
process, the main energy-source in food—carbohydrate—is converted into glucose, a 
type of sugar, which passes round the blood stream and is deposited in the body tissues. 
This glucose provides the body’s energy—but how? It was Lavoisier who first 
suggested the answer. He showed, as described in the previous chapter, that 
combustion of substances involves their combination with oxygen from the air. At the 
time it was already well known that human beings and other animals require air to 
live, and Lavoisier suggested that life itself: isa chemical process in which oxygen taken 
in by the process of breathing is used to oxidise food and thus produce energy. 

The process by which oxygen is used by the body is known as respiration, and 
Lavoisier was the first person to make measurements on the respiration in human 

Ay, During the process, oxygen is taken in by the lungs, circulates in the blood- 
beings. S E the body, and combines with the glucose in the body tissues. The 
Ec pasce to carbon dioxide and water, energy being released during the 


process: 
C,H,,0, + 60, + 6CO, + 6H,O + energy 


glucose 
Asa result of this the air which we breathe out (exhale) contains less oxygen, and more 
sa 


carbon dioxide, than the air we breathe in (inhale), Table 9.1. 


INHALED 
(NORMAL) AIR EXHALED AIR 


0; 0/ 
nitrogen VE 78 / 
oxygen 1% / 
SA dioxide 0-03% 


i shown that exhaled air contains more carbon dioxide. The test for 
T M: lime water milky (28.13). If you breathe gently intó a test-tube 
this gas s 
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__ Deflagrating 
spoon 


Sugar 


Oxygen 


Fig. 9.6 Burning a food- 
substance 


Fig. 9.7 An area of 
Middlesbrough before and 
after the introduction of 
smoke control. (Courtesy 
Dept. of Planning, 
Cleveland County 

Council) 


containing a little lime water and then close the end of the tube and shake it vigorously, 


the lime water soon goes milky. Lime water can be shaken with ordinary air for several 
minutes without going milky. d 

The behaviour of food as a fuel may be shown by actually burning it. A gas jar (Fig. 
9.6) is filled with oxygen, then a little sugar is heated on a deflagrating spoon until it 
catches fire and lowered into the jar. The sugar burns well, producing condensation 
(water) on the wall of the jar. Ifa little lime water is then added to the jar and shaken it 
turns milky, showing that carbon dioxide has been formed. The experiment can also be 
done using other foods such as bread, which is rich in carbohydrate. 

Ithas been shown experimentally that although the oxidation of food in the body isa 
very slow and steady process compared to actually burning it (as above), the total 
quantity of energy liberated from a given mass of carbohydrate is almost the same in 
both processes. This means that the energy content, or calorific value, of foods 
can be found in the laboratory by burning them in a calorimeter. The results of 
such experiments are very important in the study of nutrition, in which people’s food 
requirements are investigated. In these days, when many people in the world are 
starving while others are dying from diseases caused by over-eating, the study of 
nutrition is of great social importance. 

It is of interest to note the quantity of energy required by a human being. A 
moderately active young person requires a daily energy intake of something like 
12000 kj (1 kiloJoule is roughly the work done in lifting a 100 kg (220 Ib) mass 1 metre 
off the ground). This quantity is equivalent to the energy given off when about 700 g of 
sugar is burned. This energy would keep a 1 kW (1-bar) electric fire burning for about 
3 hours, or, if converted completely into mechanical work, would lift a 100 ton mass (a 
large railway engine) about 10 metres off the ground. 


It should. be pointed out that, although food is a fuel, not all fuels can be used as 


foods. It must be remembered that before the energy in food can be used in the body 
-the food must first be digested. Wood, for example, is a good fuel, but we could not live 
by eating sawdust because the carbohydrate in wood is mainly in the form ofcellulose, 
a substance which cannot be digested by the human stomach. 

It might appear that, because of the carbon dioxide liberated d 
of humans and animals, the carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere would steadily 
increase. This does not happen because the carbon dioxide is used by plants.in their 
production of carbohydrates by photosynthesis. This process is discussed in 23.14 and 
28.8. : 


uring the respiration 


9.5 
| Pollution of air 


Burning coa hex) 


Burning oil 
products (20%) 


Reduction of metal 
ores and the 
manufacture of 
sulphuric acid 


F 

"id 9.8 The major 

ds of man-made 

» ‘bhur dioxide which 
"abes into the atmosphere 


If we consider our bodies to be machines which require air in order to work, then the 
will only work smoothly when the air is pure and contains nothing which spoils fe 
machine. In modern life, however, we insist on pouring into the air substances which 
make it impure and which may hinder the smooth working of our bodies. 

Air pollution is principally caused by the fuels we burn to set free energy. Every year 
the atmosphere over Britain is contaminated by 1-5 million tonnes of smoke which 
consists of fine solid particles, drifting about in the air and finally being deposited 
somewhere. If they settle on buildings, the stonework is turned black and ugly, and, if 
they pass into the lungs, they can cause bronchitis. If the smoke particles gedaan 
trapped in droplets of water in a fog, a smog is formed and the atmosphere becomes 
harmful to people with chest diseases. $ 

In 1956 the British Government introduced an Act of Parliament to control the 
amountof smoke in the air and at the present time the quantity has fallen to half what 
it wasin 1954. The Act allows only smokeless fuels to be burnt in certain areas and by 
the middle of the 1980s smoke pollution will have been largely eliminated. Industry 
has also played its part by the careful design of chimneys so that fuels are burnt more 
efficiently. The replacement of steam locomotives on the railways by diesel and 


electric engines has removed another major source of smoke. 
Another major cause of air pollution does not, however, alter with a change of fuel 


Whenever we burn coal, coke or fuel oil, we pour into the atmosphere sulphur 
dioxide which is made from the sulphur in the fuel. On average, 54 million tonnes are 
discharged into the air over the United Kingdom every year. The world figure is 
about 150 million tonnes per year, two'thirds of which results from the burning of 
coal (Fig. 9.8). The-amount of sulphur dioxide escaping from chemical processes 


such as the Contact Process for making sulphuric acid (27.20) has been reduced by up 


to 75% in recent years by technical improvements. 
Sulphur dioxide dissolves in water forming an acidic solution, and, together with 


smoke, it can cause diseases of the lungs. Its solution in rain water corrodes stonework. 
particularly in old buildings, but the main effect of the gas is that it is poisonous to 
plants (27.17). The problem of removing the sulphur dioxide from the gases formed by 
burning fuels has not been fully solved. Some of it is sometimes washed from the gases 
before they pass through the furnace chimney. The main method of reducing the effect 
of the rest is to discharge it into the air through tall chimneys so that the gases are 
spread over a large area. Probably the only satisfactory way of removing this major 
d be a changeover from the burning of fossil fuels to nuclear fuels as the 
main source of energy, but that could bring other problems. j 

Internal combustion engines, like those of motor cars, cause air pollution in a 
number of ways and motor vehicles are now responsible for 60 per cent of the 
ties in the air. Car engines do not burn petrol or diesel fuel completely and the 
es are given out through the exhausts. Complete combustion of the 


he fuel would give carbon dioxide, 
C;His(g) +1230,(g) — 8CO,(g) + 9H;O(g) 


pollutant woul 


impuri 
partly burnt gas 
hydrocarbons int 
e.g. 


but par! 
prevents the blo 


tial oxidation produces carbon monoxide which is poisonous because it 
od carrying oxygen. On the open road the carbon monoxide will 
idly diffuse and will cause no harm, but in congested streets in heavy traffic the level 
rapidly can increase towards the danger limit. Because ofthe limited efficiency ofthe 
ord engine which causes the formation of the carbon monoxide, some of the 
ud in the fuel escape combustion! altogether and are also contained in the 
ME gases. Such compounds are not harmfül to health, but they are a nuisance 


of their smell. — ar f , 
d ines have sparking plugs which ignite the mixture of air and petrol vapour, 
ar engi lso a cause of impurities in the air. The air contains nitrogen 


isingly they are a : 
and surprising Y the action of an electrical spark causes them to combine together to 


and oxygen an 
; 
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9.6 
Respiration of 
water creatures 


form nitrogen monoxide: 
N,(g) + O,(g) > 2NO(g) 


When this is discharged into the air, it combines with oxygen, forming nitrogen 
dioxide: 


2NO(g) + O(g) — 2NO,(g) 


This gas can cause damage to the lungs, but usually the amounts produced are small 
and the compound either diffuses away or is dissolved in rainwater before it can do 
much harm. Experiments have been carried out to make the nitrogen monoxide and 
the carbon monoxide in the exhaust gases react in the presence of a catalyst in the 
exhaust system, forming non-polluting carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 


CO(g) + NO(g) = N&(g) + CO,(g) 
but this has not yet proved of practical use. 


A much more dangerous pollutant comes from the petrol. In order to prevent the 
engine ‘knocking’ (in which the mixture of air and petrol vapour explodes on 
compression before the spark is passed, causing the engine to work less efficiently) 4 
compound of lead, tetraethyl lead, is added to the petrol. This, by itself, would cause 
lead to be deposited on the walls of the cylinders and so another compound, 
dibromoethane, is also added. The effect of this is to cause the lead to be lost from 
the engine in the exhaust fumes. Once it has been taken into the body, lead remains in 
the tissues until the level rises to the danger point when it can cause brain damage and 
even death. Although the amounts passed into the air by petrol exhausts are small, 
there have been reports that they are causing some harm, particularly to young 
children. Certainly lead compounds from this source have been shown to cause the 
death of plants on roadside verges. 

Just as it is possible to judge how polluted a sample of water is by seeing what 
creatures live in it, the level of air pollution can be estimated by studying the 
occurrence of plants called lichens. These crust-like growths look more dead than 
alive, although they often nave pleasing colours and were used as sources of dyes. They 


will only exist when the air pollution is low and so they are more frequently found in 
country districts where the air is purer. 


When life first emerged on earth, millions of years ago, it did so in the sea. 
The mammals, living on land, developed much later. Marine and river life is still 
of great importance in the balance of nature, and water creatures, like land 
creatures, need oxygen to convert their food into energy and so live. Whereas land 
creatures absorb oxygen from the air using their lungs, water creatures absorb 
dissolved oxygen from the water using gills. 

The presence of dissolved air in a sample of water obtained either from a tap or from 
some natural source such as a river, can be shown experimentally, using the apparatus 
in Fig. 9.9. The round flask is filled with water by connecting the rubber tube (shown 
clipped in the diagram) to the tap. Water is allowed to run into the flask until both the 
flask and the delivery tube are completely full, and the rubber tube is then closed with 
a clip. A graduated tube is filled with water and inverted over the delivery tube. When 
the flask is heated, air is expelled as the temperature of the water approaches its boiling 
point. When no more air collects in the graduated tube, heating is stopped. ; 

Ifa burning wood splint is put into the ‘boiled out’ air obtained from the water: At 
will burn more brightly for an instant, showing that air dissolved in water is riche? i 


oxygen than ordinary air. This is because the solubility of oxygen in water is abo" 
twice that of nitrogen. 


. " . . € 
The oxygen dissolved in natural water is vital for fish. It enters the water 2t us 


surface, where air is present, and is aiso given olf by water plants during the proces 


RA 


Fig. 9.9 Showing that air 
is dissolved in lap water 


photosynthesis (28:8). In- an indoor fish-tank, where there is little sunlight for 
photosynthesis and where the surface area of the water is rather small compared to 
the volume of water, it may be necessary to increase the oxygen content of the water. 
This is done by using an aerator which is a small electrical pump for bubbling air 


through the water. 
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Air and the 
rusting of iron 
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:ually in the form of steel, is by far the most widely used metal. Its excellent 
Iron, usually in ical properties, together with its relatively high availability, make 
strength and reel for building ships, bridges, motor vehicles, etc. It would be 
ita most suitable iep lives without it. What a pity it is that iron tends to rust. The 
hard to imagine S eh if left unchecked, results in the eventual disintegration of 
process of AA seid hundreds of millions of pounds per year. 
the metal, costs th shat happens when iron rusts. If we did not know that iron was an 
Let us EM Mem that rusting is a kind of decomposition. The use of the balance 
element, We mig ‘ sit helped in sorting out what happens during combustion (8.6). In 
helps us here, Just 2s c iron filings were weighed, moistened with water (since we know 
Investigation 9.1 EON readily in damp conditions) and then left to rust. When 
that rusting S | nd'dry) they were weighed again, and an increase in mass was 
thoroughly ruste | (a involves combination—but with what? Water is an obvious 
found. Thus au resent it is another. In order to sort this out we must do a set of 
possibility, but asa Pin Investigation 9.2. 
perim tubes, Fig. 9.1, contains a clean iron nail. In tube A the iron is in 
Each of the four test- De B it is iif contact with air-free water, in tube C it is in 
act with dry air, in d in tube D it is in water which contains dissolved air. The 
ith damp air que days. The result is that the nails in A and B do not rust 
do rust. This shows that both air and water together are 
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Fig. 9.10. 


9.8 


- 


Since it is now clear that air is involved in rusting, we should now do an experiment 
to see if air is used up when iron rusts. A suitable apparatus for this investigation is 
shown in Fig. 9.10. 

Some iron filings are sprinkled on the inside of a wet graduated tube, which is then 
inverted in a beaker of water. The volume of air inside the tube at the start of the 
investigation is noted. Over a period of a few days the water inside the tube rises, as 
the iron filings rust, showing 'that air is used up. The rise of the water level stops when 
the volume of the air in the tube has decreased by about one fifth. If a burning splint is 
put into the remaining air, itas extinguished. These observations show that when iron 
rusts oxygen is used up and that rusting must be a kind of slow combustion which is 
aided by the presence f water. The brown substance, rust, is hydrated iron(II!) 
oxide: Fe,O,.xH,O{where x is variable). 

Since rusting is an oxidation process, it is clear that in order to prevent rusting the 
surface of the iron must be protected from the air, and there are many ways of doing 
this. Tools and machinery can be smeared with oil or grease, and steel structures, such 
as bridges, can be painted. Sheet steel is often coated with a metal which is more 
resistant to corrosion. For example, it can be coated with a thin layer of zinc 
(galvanised) and it can be tin plated, as in the so-called tin cans used for storing foods. 
A more detailed treatment of the protection of iron by this method is given in 20.9. 
Another method which is sometimes used on mesh fencing and underground pipes is to 
coat the iron with plastic. 

A different approach is to blend the iron with other metals. By using certain metals, 
an alloy. (24.11) can be formed, which is resistant to corrosion. The stainless steel 
which is used for cutlery and other kitchen utensils is an alloy of iron with chromium. 
Unfortunately, chromium is far too expensive for this method to be used on a large 
scale. 


. Naturally occurring gas, oil, coal, wood and other substances are used as fuels. 
These substances are mainly hydrocarbons, and burn to form carbon dioxide and 
water. 

2. Fuel-burning devices such as the Bunsen burner must be designed so that a good air 

supply is available to oxidise the fuel efficiently and produce maximum heat. 
3. Unwanted fire may be put out by excluding air from the region of combustion 
and/or by lowering the temperature of the fuel. J 

4. Food is the fuel on which the body runs. Oxygen is used up during respiration 
(breathing). The body’s energy is obtained from the oxidation of glucose produced 
by the digestion of food. ; 4 ' 

5. The blood transports both glucose and oxygen around the body, and also transports 

carbon dioxide back to the lungs where it is exhaled. 

6: The main substances which cause air pollution are smoke, sulphur 

monoxide, oxides of nitrogen and lead compounds. 

7. Ug is slightly soluble in water (more so than nitrogen 

ife. 


dioxide, carbon 
) and is essential for fish 
8. The rusting of iron is an oxidation process which occurs when both air and water 


are present. Rusting may be prevented by excluding air from the surface of the iron, . 
e.g. by painting or galvanising. 
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Water + (uh 
dilute sulphuric acid 


The action of calcium on water 

About half fill a beaker with water and add three calcium turnings. 
Completely fill a test-tube with water and, with your thumb over the 

mouth, invert the tube and open it with its mouth under the water in the 

beaker. Hold the tube over the calcium turnings (Fig. 10.1) until it is filled 


with gas. 
Place your thumb over the end of the tube and open it near a Bunsen flame 


and note what happens. 
When all the calcium has reacted with the water, stir the residue with a 


glass rod and then filter the mixture. 
Now using a drinking straw, blow into the filtrate. 


1 Calcium is an element and so the gas which is given off could not have 
come from it. From which substance must the gas have come? 
2 In view of what happens when carbon dioxide is blown through the 


filtrate, what compound has been formed in solution? 
3 Which elements are contained in this compound? 
4 Therefore which elements do you think are contained in the water? 


What happens, when an electric current is passed 
through water? 


You will need an electrolysis cell, with carbon electrodes, such as that shown 
in Fig. 10.2(a). 
Fig. 10.2(b) 


Teat 


Gas collecting 


Water + 
dilute sulphuric acid 


Negative electrode 


Positive electrode 


(b) 


Pour some tap water into the cell and connect the carbon rods to a direct 
current power supply (about 6 volts). 

Then, without switching off the current, add some dilute sulphuric acid to 
the water and carefully observe what happens. 

Switch off the current. By means of a rubber teat completely fill a piece of 
glass tubing with water and place it over the carbon rod connected to the 
negative terminal of the electricity supply. Support the tube so that it covers 
about the top 1 cm of the rod (Fig. 10.2(b)). 

Switch on the current and when the tube is full of gas, remove it from the 
cell and test the gas with a lighted splint. 

In the same way collect a tube of the gas given off at the other carbon 

4 electrode (positive) and then insert into it a glowing splint. 


Questions 1 What gas is liberated at the cathode (negative electrode) ? 
2 What gas is liberated at the anode (positive electrode) ? 
3 The mass of sulphuric acid in the cell does not change as the electric 
current passes. What, therefore, does this experiment tell us about which 
elements are present in water? 


Investigation What number of moles of water is combined with one 
10.3 mole of copper(II) sulphate in crystals of the com- 
pound? 


When hydrated copper(I!) sulphate is heated, the water of crystallisation 
evaporates and the anhydrous compound is left. By determining the loss 
of mass in a sample of crystals, the number of moles of water driven off from 
one mole of anhydrous copper(II) sulphate can be found. 


æ Weigh a crucible, first empty and then about three-quarters full of copper(I!) 
sulphate crystals. 
Place a pipeclay triangle on top of a tripod and then put the crucible into 
the pipeclay triangle. Heat the crucible with a Bunsen flame, gently at first 
and then a little more strongly. 


When there appears to be no further change in the copper(II) sulphate; 
allow the crucible to cool. When it is cool enough for you to bear it on thé 
back of your hand, weigh it again. 

Place the crucible back in the pipeclay triangle and reheat it for a furthe! 
five minutes. Allow it to cool and weigh it again. If there has been a change i^ 
mass since the previous occasion continue the process of reheating and 
cooling until two consecutive masses are within 0:01 g of each other. 

Calculate the mass of the anhydrous compound and hence the mass of the 
water which has been driven off from the crystals. ie 

Using the relative atomic masses given in the Data Section, calculate the 
number of moles of copper(I!) sulphate (CuSO4) and the number of moles 


æ of water (H20) in the sample of crystals. 


i e 
ee 1 How many moles of water (to the nearest whole number) ?' 
combined with 1 mole of copper(II) sulphate in the crystals? 
2 What, therefore, is the formula of the crystals? 
r € 
GAS E 
DA ition What happens to certain compounds when they 


exposed to the air? 
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You will need three watchglasses and samples of anhydrous calcium 


chloride, sodium carbonate decahydrate crystals (washing soda), and 
copper(II) oxide which has been strongly heated and then kept. in a 
desiccator. 
Weigh a watchglass, first empty and then containing a small quantity of 
calcium chloride. Place the watchglass in some place where it is open to the 
air and can remain undisturbed for a few days. Repeat the process with the 
dry copper(II) oxide on the second watchglass, and sodium carbonate 
decahydrate crystals on the third. 

A few days later, weigh each watchglass again, and note any changes in 
mass and appearances of the solids. 


1 Whatsubstance has been taken from the air to bring about the change in 


the calcium chloride? 

2 Copper(!l) oxide also takes this substance from the air. What is the 
difference in effect that this substance has on the two compounds? 

3 How could the change in mass of the hydrated sodium carbonate crystals 


be explained? 


Is tap water harder than pure water (distilled water)? 


Hard water will not easily forin a lather with soap. The hardness of 
samples of water can be compared by finding the volume of a soap solution 
which is required to give a ‘permanent lather’ in the water. A permanent 
latheris a lather which lasts for at least one minute after the mixture has been 


shaken. 
(a) Using a measuring cylinder, measure 10 cm? of distilled water and pour 
it into a boiling-tube. 

By means of a teat-pipette, add one drop of soap solution to the water, fit 
the tube with a bung and then shake the tube vigorously. If a permanent 
lather is not obtained, repeat the addition of one-drop portions of the soap , 
solution, shaking after each addition, until such a lather is produced. Note 


the number of drops needed to produce a permanent lather. 
Repeat the procedure using 10 cm? of tap water instead of distilled water 


and note the number of drops of soap solution needed. 


4 Is tap water as hard as, or harder than distilled water? 
2 Describe what else, other than a lather, is formed when soap solution is 


added to tap water. 


(b) Boil some tap water for about 10 minutes in a beaker and then allow it to 
cool to room temperature. Measure 10 cm? of the water into a boiling-tube 
and repeat the dropwise addition of soap solution until a permanent lather 
is obtained. Note the number of drops required. 

3 Is boiled tap water harder, softer or as hard as unboiled tap water? 

4 Doyou think that boiling has removed all, some or none of the impurities 


from tap water? 


ure a further 10 cm? portion of tap water into a boiling-tube and 


(c) Meas 1 
all quantity of sodium carbonate crystals. Shake the tube until the 


add a sm 


solid dissolves, and then repeat the addition of drops of soap solution until 
æ a permanent lather is obtained, and note the number of drops required. 


5 Does adding sodium carbonate remove more or less impurities than 


luestions 
boiling the water? 
6 Bath salts contain sodium carbonate crystals. What is one reason for 
adding the salts to bath water? 
Fig. 10.3 
Dilute 
hydrochloric 
acid 
Marble 
Water Lime water 
Investigation How is calcium hydrogencarbonate produced in 


10.6 water, and what sort of hardness is given to the water 
by this substance? 


You will need the apparatus shown in Fig, 10.3. 
d from the tap-funnel to the marble in 
ff, The water in the filter-tube 


he stream of gas, so that they will 


When the hydrochloric acid is adde 
the filter-tube, carbon dioxide is given O 
removes droplets of hydrochloric acid fromt 
not neutralise the lime water. 


Half fill a test-tube with lime water (calcium hydroxide solution) and put it 


] ae e 
over the end of the delivery tube. Add some dilute hydrochloric acid from e 
tap-funnel to the marble and pass the carbon dioxide through the lime wat ^ 
The lime water soon turns milky, and there is then in the test-tubea mixture 


calcium carbonate and water. 


; E eines 
. Continue to pass the carbon dioxide into the mixture until all the milk 
disappears. The extra carbon dioxide has reacted with the calcium car e 
and water to produce a solution of calcium hydrogencarbonate. 
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Questions 


Divide the solution into two equal i i i 
: on i portions. To the first, using a teat- 
pipette, add soap solution, drop by drop, shaking after each Sdn until a 
permanent lather is produced (Investigation 10.5). é 

Boil the second portion until an obvious change takes place. Cool the 
solution and then repeat the dropwise addition of soap solution until a 


æ permanent lather is produced. 


1 Write an equation for the reaction which takes place when carb: 
dioxide is passed into a mixture of calcium carbonate and water. p 
2 Ifthis reaction explains how some samples of tap water Gsm calciu 
hydrogencarbonate, where is the carbon dioxide which takes part in dm 
reaction likely to come from and where is the calcium carbonate likel S 
come from? d 
3 Whateffect does boiling have on the hardness of the water and what do 
you see in the solution after it has been boiled? 

4 Apart from the difficulty in producing a lather with soap, what do you 
think is likely to be a disadvantage of the presence of calcium hydrogen- 


carbonate in the water su pply? 


10.7 

Water and the 
elements it 
Contains 


mpounds, but there are parts of the world where 
there are severe shortages of water for human consumption and for land irrigation 
(Fig. 10.4). Also in many areas seasonal variations in rainfall (Fig. 10.5) mean that it 
devise satisfactory systems of storing, treating and distributing water 

al part of all living things and this is based on the fact that itis the 
olves many more things than any other liquid. Clearl 
t liquid, water has been widely studied and we now ahd 
a lot about what it is made of and the reasons for its useful properties. 

Iftwo or three calcium turnings are dropped into a beaker of water, they sink to the 
bottom of the beaker and give off a steady stream of bubbles of gas. The gas can b 
collected, as shown in Fig. 10.1, by allowing it to bubble into an inverted test-tube foll 


of water. full of th dit i d with 
When the tube is full of thé gas, and it is opened with its mouth close to a B 
howing the gas to be hydrogen. Since calcium is an Meer 


flame, thereisa ‘pop’, s 
her substances, the hydrogen must have come from the water 


cannot be split up into ot 
compound of hydrogen. 


and water must bea 

Some clue as to what is combined with the hydrogen in water is given when we 
examine what is left when the calcium has reacted with water. As the reaction takes 
place, a white solid separates from the solution. This happens because the solution has 
become saturated. If the surplus solid is filtered off and then a stream of carbon 
dioxide is blown into the colourless filtrate, the liquid turns milky as a whit 
precipitate forms. A solution which reacts like this with carbon dioxide is lime nate 
(calcium hydroxide solution) and it seems as if this has been formed by the action of 
the calcium on water. Calcium hydroxide contains the elements calcium, hydro; 
and oxygen, and the oxygen must, like the hydrogen, have come from un MEER 
Water, therefore, is likely to be a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. p: 

Other metallic elements, potassium and sodium, react with cold water, forming th 
metal hydroxide and setting free hydrogen (17.4), thus confirming what the eee 


with calcium suggests. 


Water is one of the most common co! 


is important to 

Water is an essenti 
best solvent known. It diss 
since it is such an importan 
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Fig. 10.5 The mean 
monthly rainfall in four 
places, showing different 
seasonal variations 
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Fig. 10.4 The mean | Swakopmund 


annual rainfall in four 
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10.8 The synthesis of a compound consists of the building up of the compound from its 
Synthesis of elements or from simpler compounds. If water isa compound of hydrogen and oxygen, 
water itshould be possible to form water by causing these two elements to combine. This can, 
in fact, be done using the apparatus shown in Fig. 10.6. 
Fig. 10.6 Burning ia Bier: 
water 


hydrogen in air 


Distillation 
flask 


Hydrogen 


Hydrogen 


Metal burning 


blowpipe 
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Electrolysis of 
water 


10.10 


e formul 
water n af 


Hydrogen Y 


Anhydrous 
Calcium 
Chloride 


Fig. 10 

` aZ Redu n 

CO; cin 
pepe) oxide wil 
Ydrogen l 


As the flame of the burning hydrogen plays on the cooled 
liquid collect on the flask. The liquid ae an results das I Aes 
for water. It turns white anhydrous copper(II) sulphate blue and anhydrous ed 
chloride pink (10.18). Ifsufficient of the liquid could be collected, it could be show 2 
have a freezing point of 0*C and a boiling point of 100°C, confirming it to be w s x 
As has been described in Chapter 8, when an element burns in oxygen, the a E 
the element is formed. Ifwater is formed by burning hydrogen in the Soren ofth P 
the water must be the oxide of hydrogen and this confirms what the action oneal 


like calcium, has suggested. 


The fact that water is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen is also confirmed by th 
action of an electric current on water. Pure water hardly conducts a current bd " 
some sulphuric acid is added, the conductance of the water increases considerably euni 
the water is split into hydrogen and oxygen. 

The reactions which occur at each electrode and result in water being split up into 


hydrogen and oxygen are explained in 19.9. 
The volume of hydrogen produced in a given time is twice that of the oxygen 
suggesting t ice as many moles of hydrogen as oxygen in the dex 

i lysis. It is the water which is being electrolysed, and 


which is decomposed in the electroly 
not the sulphuric acid, as the mass of the sulphuric acid does not change during the 


electrolysis. 


of forming water from hydrogen and oxygen, which does not involve 
as in the other, consists of passing hydrogen over hot copper(II) oxide. 
Because copper is lower than hydrogen in the reactivity series (17.9), hydrogen is able 
to take oxygen from the copper to form the water and copper is left as the solid product 
of the reaction. The copper(II) oxide is reduced to copper by the hydrogen which is 

he masses of the starting materials and products are easily 
be the basis of a simple method for finding the 
for this experiment is shown in Fig. 10.7. 


Another way 
burning one § 


oxidised to Water: Since t 
found in this reaction, th 
formula of water. 


e reaction can 
A suitable apparatus 


Copper(1l) oxide 


Glass 
wool 


Anhydrous 
calcium 
chloride 


e U-tube, placed after the copper(II) oxide. 
n the reaction. If the mass of the tube is 
gen gas, the mass of water formed can be 


The anhydrous calci 
will absorb every bit 0 


found before and after n 
:ned. The first U-tube also contains anhydrous calcium chlonidesendante 


in boat and copper(II) oxide is found before heating then 
the difference in mass between the two results 


en lost by the oxide." 
Subtracting the mass of oxygen from the mass of water 


mass of hyd Mgrs hydrogen atoms and 

ydrogen atoms and oxygen atoms in the coll 
a of the water can be found. ected water 
his experiment is given below. 


10.11 
The water cycle 


Mass of porcelain boat + copper(II) oxide before heating = 2632g 


Mass of porcelain boat + copper after heating = 29:528 
lass of oxygen lost = 280g 
Mass of oxygen in the water = 280g 
Mass of second U-tube at the start = 156-48 g 
Mass of second U-tube after absorption of water = 159-63 g 
Mass of water produced in the reaction, = SISE 
and mass of hydrogen in the water = 3-15 — 2.80 = 035g 
Mass of one mole of hydrogen atoms = 100g 
No. of moles of hydrogen atoms in 0-35 g of hydrogen = 0:35 
Mass of one mole of oxygen atoms = ]l600g 
No. of moles of oxygen atens in 2-80 g of oxygen — 2-80 = 0175 


16 
0:35 moles of hydrogen atoms combine with 0:175 moles of oxygen atoms. 
2 moles of hydrogen atoms combine with 1 mole of oxygen atoms. 


The empirical formula of water is H,O. 


The molecular formula of water could be H,O ora multiple of this such as HyO2 0 
H,Os. To see which is the correct molecular formula we need to do an experiment to 
find the relative molecular mass of the water. This proves to be 18, which agrees w! 
the formula H,O, and not with H,O, for which the relative molecular mass wou 
need to be 36, nor with H,O, for which it would need to be 54, A 

Now we know that the molecular formula of water is H,O, we can write 
equations to describe more fully the action of water on certain metals. For example, E 
has already been described, if calcium turnings are added to cold water, the metal sinks 
to the bottom and there is a steady effervescence of hydrogen, a white precipitate ° 
calcium hydroxide forming as the metal reacts with the water: 


Ca(s) + 2H,O(1) > Ca(OH),(s/aq) + H,(g) 


About 70 % of the Earth’s surface is covered by sea which contains 95 % ofall the Mr. 
on this planet. The other 30% of the surface consists of land masses on which live 
wide variety of plants and animals, all requiring water for their survival t 
development. The Natural Water Cycle enables plants and animals to obtain WEM 
from the large bulk stored in the sea. It also makes sure that the water which is ? 
Althóugh water has a boiling point of 100°C at normal atmospheric pressures c 
docs evaporate at temperatures well below that, particularly if there is a large sur at 
area of it exposed to the air. This is the case with the sea. Water in the sea d k 
: the water vapour diffuses through the atmosphere, Ea M. 
pour formed from water on the land. The vapour forms clou 
here. Under certain conditions; the amount of water unm # 
Th cat and the water returns to the surface of the Earth as rain. 
€ proportion of rainfall which is lost by evaporation before it can serve an 
pi ed will depend on the climate, but even in the U.K., where the cli 
(Uim over half of the annual rainfall is lost in this way. likelY 
water which is not immediately absorbed by the soil or by plants, is then. 


H or 
» or through the soil, and collect to make a E de 
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Fig. 10.8 The Natural 
Water Cycle 
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This constant movement of water from sea to sky, from sky to land, and from land to 


sea again is called the Natural Water Cycle and it is represented in Fig. 10.8. 
The Natural Water cycle has been (and still is) important in changing the land on 
which we live. As the rain-water runs over and through rocks on its way to form a 
it can either dissolve away part of the rock, or it can wear away the 
rock and carry the debris with it to deposit it at another place, where it may help to 
form soil. The wearing away, or eresion, of the rocks can give rise to various features 
of our landscape; such as deep valleys, caves, pot-holes and the estuaries of rivers. 
When water dissolves substances out of the rock, they eventually find their way to 
the sea. An important example of this is the dissolving of calcium compounds which 
are used by both fresh-water and salt-water shell fish for the making Bithesnellawuhe 
dissolving of calcium salts in the Earth by rain water will be discussed later in 10.22. 
ve sufficient water to satisfy his needs, he must disturb the 


If man is to be able to ha nis 
Natural Water Cycle so that he can collect the water. This is usually done in two ways. 
The most usual is to make a large resorvoir, which is simply an artificial lake, collecting 


water from a large number of streams or springs or by natural seepage from the region 
around it. This Jake is usually made by constructing a dam across the narrow part ofa 
large stream flowing through it, and this water, which would quickly run 
is held back and stored for man’s use. An alternative method consists of 

rocks such as chalk, limestone or sandstone. 
cks soaks into the rock and remains in the pores or 


stream or river, 


Rain-wate 
the same way as 


cracks in just 
usually pumped out of the rock tl 


s your head under water in a lake or a river, you very soon begin t 
m E T for breath, that thereisair oui in the water. Yet fish, Sys 
bodies require oxygen from the air in order to produce from food the energy they need 

odi live, can livein deep water for a large part oftheir lives. This suggests that there 
ginis at ved in Water. While we have no natural mechanism for taking that air out 
is air dissolved our bodies, the fish are able to extract it and use it for their needs, 


fair dissolved in water can be shown using the experiment described 


ntains about 10 parts per million by mass of dissolved 
Water ees slightly between summer and winter due to the teriben tte 
althoug This dissolved oxygen is essential for fish and other aquatic animals, If 
difference. 5 noved from the water faster than it is replaced, these creatures die 
this oxygen P. ENDTE This is what happens when a stretch of water is polluted i 
some industrial waste is released into a river, it arotik 


‘ig. 10.9 (a) Measuring 
he dissolved oxygen 

ontent of polluted river 
"ater 


>) Treating polluted water 
sith oxygen. (Both photos 
urtesy British Oxygen 


‘ompany ) 


food for oxygen-consuming bacteria. They then use up the oxygen faster than it is 
dissolved from the air in contact with the water. The water is then said to have a high 
BOD (biochemical oxygen demand) and will not support the aquatic animals 
which need a lot of oxygen. 

The BOD of water can be measured by adding to the water a small volume of a 
solution of potassium manganate(V II) and recording the time for its purple colour to 
disappear. The greater the demand for oxygen, the faster will oxygen be taken from the 
potassium manganate(VII) and hence the faster will it be decolourised. 

The BOD can also be assessed by examination of the animals living in the water. For 
example, mayflies and stoneflies require well-oxygenated water, whilst the bloodworm 
can survive in a river which has very low oxygen levels. By using the knowledge of 
which animals and plants can survive under certain conditions, regular checks on the 
plant and animal life can indicate the general condition of the water in a river, 

Plants, sown in the soil in fields, need to take in nitrogen and phosphorus in the form 
of soluble nitrates and phosphates if they are to grow healthily. If these compounds 
are missing from the soil, they have to be supplied in the form of fertilisers (33.10). 
If the fields are close to a stream or river and the fertiliser is applied in a rainy time, it 
may be washed out of the soil into the river before it is taken up by the plants. This 
results in the concentrations of nitrate and phosphate in the river water increasing. As 
well as being food for land plants, these compounds feed plants which grow in water, 
including the primitive ones without leaves, stems or roots, called algae. When the 
water is warm in the summer and when the concentrations of nitrate and phosphate 
are high, the algae grow very rapidly, forming what is called an algal bloom in the 
water. As they grow, they use up dissolved oxygen in the water, thus making life 


impossible for those creatures which need a lot of oxygen. The water has thus become 
polluted by the fertiliser. 


; | 
l - à 

Pollution in river water may also be caused by detergents. Before synthetic 
detergents became widely used, the soap, made by the action ofalkali on vegetable oils, 
was easily broken down by sewage bacteria and, when the water was discharged into a 
river, it did not pollute the water. When synthetic detergents were introduced, they 
were not broken down in the same way and were still contained in the water when it 
entered the river. The detergent reduces the amount of. oxygen dissolved from the air at 
the surface of the water, and so the water „contains less oxygen than it should, again 
making it impossible for some creatures, like trout, to live in it. 
__ The detergent may cause two other problems. When a detergent solution is agitated; 
it produces 4 lather or foam. River water containing detergent may flow over a weir oF 
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r : r way, and it will then produce a foam which can then blow 
about in the wind, contaminating the neighbourhood. The presence of these clouds of 
foam, blown about near a river, sometimes called “detergent swans’, indicate that there 
is detergent in the river and therefore the river authorities can expect the water to be 
deoxygenated. A second difficulty is that some detergents contain phosphates which, as 
was described earlier, can encourage the growth of algae. : 
Synthetic detergents have been improved since they were first introduced. It was 
discovered that, if a molecule of a detergent has a chain of carbon atoms which is 
asily be broken down, but, if the chain is straight, a 


branched (Fig. 32.12). it cannot cà 
very large proportion of it (up to 99%) is broken down in the sewage works before it 
enters the'river and the pollution is very much reduced. 


be stirred up in some othe 


10.14 It is necessary to treat water before it is used and also after it has been used. Water 
e treatment of which is to be used for domestic purposes must obviously be safe to drink, whereas 
water water which is to be used in industry must not contain anything which will reduce the 
efficiency of the processes on which the industry depends. The power industry, for 
example, needs water which is more pure (chemically) than drinking water, as the 
boilers which convert the water into steam will only remain efficient if the water 

contains no more than 0-00002 g of dissolved solids per dm?. 
Water which has been used, such as domestic waste (sewage) and water leaving 


factories (industrial effluent), must be treated. before it is allowed to enter natural 


. waterways such as 


rivers or lakes. 


Fit. 10.10 A water 
pem plant showing 
te reaction tanks in 
Een river water is 
M by adding 
4 O^ (IT) sulphate and 
oened by adding 
Rr: 
ki un hydroxide and 
tum carbonate. 
Ourtesy the Yorkshir. 
s e 
ater Authority ) 


i ARRA dd h 
4 ; tment are clarification, disinfection and softeni 
steps 10 water treatn hi sottening. 
The ac involves removing the suspended solids from the water. The Gate is 
ed with chemicals to encourage the solids to coagulate (stick together). The 
P agulated solids are then removed by filtration. 
coa 
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10.15 
Water in the air 
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Fig. 19.11 A desiccator 


desiccator. 


Disinfection (sterilisation) of water supplies in the U.K. is done by treating it with 
chlorine which kills the bacteria (25.10). In some countries ozone (Oy) is used instead 
of chlorine. The disadvantage of ozone is that it does not have any residual sterilising 
effect. Thus if the sterilised water becomes contaminated again before it is used, there 
will be no ozone left in the water to remove the contamination. This is not the case with 
chlorine, as it is more stable and some of it would still be present to remove the 
contamination. The disadvantage of chlorine, as some of you will probably know, is 
that ifit is necessary to use a lot of chlorine it will cause the water to have an unpleasant 
taste. 

The third stage, known as water softening, is more important for industrial 
supplies and is discussed in detail in 10.25. 

The techniques and the standards required by law for the treatment of domestic and 
industrial effluent have improved considerably during the last 20 years. In the U.K., 
for example, the miles of rivers which are badly polluted have been reduced from 
about 6% to 3% of the total. : 


If you add some ice to a cold drink in a glass and then leave it for a short time, the 
outside of the glass becomes cloudy as a coating of droplets ofa colourless liquid forms 
on it. If we could collect some of this liquid, we could show by its freezing point and its 
boiling point that it is water. The water is present as vapour in the air surrounding the 
glass and, when the air is cooled by the cold mixture in the glass, the vapour condenses 
to liquid which collects on the surface of the glass. 

The major source of water vapour in the air is the evaporation of water on the 
surface of the Earth in seas, lakes and rivers (10.11). Other sources include animals 
which produce it as a by-product in the conversion of food into energy (9.4), and the 
combustion of hydrocarbon fuels (9.3). These other sources produce an approximately 
constant amount of water vapour each day. Any variation in the amount of water 
vapourin the air is due to changes in the climatic conditions. When the temperature is 
high the rate of evaporation increases, However, if the temperature decreases 
sufficiently, such as it might do overnight, some of the water vapour can condense to 
water droplets which can take the form of dew or, under certain conditions, fog. If it is 


very cold overnight, water vapour can be converted into tiny particles of ice, which 
appear as white hoar frost. : 


When you buy a new camera or tape-recorder, you may find in the package a small 
packet ofa substance called silica gel. This compound has the property ofabsorbing up 
to about 70% of its own mass of water without becoming wet. It is included in the 
packing to absorb the water vapour from the air, so that it cannot condense on the 
equipment. A substance which can absorb water from the atmosphere in this way is 
called a hygroscopic substance. 

Copper(IT) oxide and table salt are other hygroscopic substances. This explains why 
occasionally you cannot pour table salt on to your food from a salt cellar. Magnesium 
carbonate is usually added to table salt to absorb the water which would be taken in by 
the salt, and so prevent the salt crystals sticking together. 

Some of the substances which absorb water from the atmosphere are soluble in 
water and will take in so much water that they are able to dissolve in it to form 2 
solution. Such a substance is called a deliquescent substance. 

Sodium hydroxide, anhydrous iron(III) chloride, copper(II) nitrate and 
anhydrous calcium chloride are examples of deliquescent substances. Anhydrous 
calcium chloride is used for drying gases and in desiccators which are used in science ; 
laboratories for storing substances in a dry atmosphere. The anhydrous calcium 
chloride removes all the water from the air in the air-tight vessel (Fig. 10.12) and 8° 
eliminates the chance of water passing from the air to a substance stored in. thé 
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10.17 
Water in 
crystals 


10.18 
etecting water 


10.19 


e 
eryscormulae of 


Crystals of copper(II) sulphate are blue in : i 

(Investigation 10.3), the solid turns white and Ee and deme ihe D 

crystals feel perfectly dry, there is locked up in each of them a TUR Eres 

water, joined chemically to the particles making up the crystal. Th blu jan 

copper(1I) sulphate is therefore called hydrated copper(II) E ha aaua" 

P When the crystals are heated, the bonds holding the water exam S th i 

in the crystals (which are copper(II) ions and sulphate ions), are broken endis dus = 
ater 


molecules are able to escape in the form of water vapour. The white solid which 
WAIC 


remains is therefore copper(II) sulphate without water, which i 
> lled anhydr 

copper(I) sulphate. The water present in the original a eee of Ys 
y 


heating, is called water of crystallisation. 

The breaking of the bonds between the ions in the crystal and the water mol 
requires energy to be supplied to the crystals. Therefore, when water is cane fue 
anhydrous solid so that the crystals can reform, energy will be liberated in the f Sa 
heat. Ifa few drops of water are added to white anhydrous copper(II) sul me RE 
the bulb of a thermometer, the solid rapidly turns blue and the cw 


quickly to round about 100°C. 


The blue colour of copper(II) sulphate crystals is due to the presence of hydrated 
copper(II) ions. One way of testing for the presence of water in a liquid is asad ends 
fact and consists of adding the liquid to anhydrous copper(II) sulphate. If the whi » 
solid turns blue, there is water present. A similar test involves anhydrous cobalt(II) 
chloride which is blue and turns pink when water is added, as the hydrated salt ; 
formed. If filter paper is dipped into a solution of cobalt(II) chloride and is th = 
ything with water in it, the blue Saber 


heated, it turns blue. When this touches an 
changes to pink. This cobalt chloride paper provides a very simple way of detecting the 


presence of water. 


Because each ion in the blue crystals of copper(II) sulphate is linked to a small whol 
number of water molecules, one mole of the salt (consisting of 6 x 10 copper(II) i e 
and 6 x 10% sulphate ions (4.10)) is joined to a small whole number of moles iE 

d by heating a known mast of the crystals in a crucible antil 


This number can be foun 
f the residue does not alter on further heating (this is called heating to 


the mass 0 
tant mass)- d 
Co following is a typical set of results for this experiment. 
Mass of crucible = 23-61 
Mass of crucible + copper(II) sulphate crystals = 28-59 g 
Mass of crucible + anhydrous copper(II) sulphate: 8 
(after first heating) = 26-85 g 
(after second heating) = 26:79 ¢ 
(after third heating) = 26-79 g 
bined with one mole of 
per of moles of water com copper(II) sulph 
e emn ated from these results as follows. pte GEN 
f crystals used Eg 
Mass ofr rus COpP Satale EIS - 518% 
Mass of water driven from the crystals = 890 : 
copper (1D) sulphate combine with 1-80 g of water. 


3.18 g of anhydrous 


c of anhy drou sulphate (CuSO,) has a mass of 


One mol 4 copper (ID 
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10.20 


Efflorescence 


10.21 
Hard water 


10.22 
Permanent and 


temporary 
hardness 


63:5 + 32 + (4 x 16) = 159-5 g 


180 x 159:5 _ 90g of 


One mole of the anhydrous salt combines with 318 EM 


Since one mole of water has a mass of 18 g, one mole of anhydrous copper(II) 
sulphate combines with #2 = 5 moles of water and the formula of the hydrated 
copper(II) sulphate is CuSO,.5H,O. 

The equation for the action of heat on the crystals is therefore: 


CuSO,.5H,O(s) — CuSO,(s) + 5H,O(g) 


The numbers of moles of water joined to one mole of a compound in its hydrated 
form differs from compound to compound. See Exercise 8, p. 385, for further 
examples. 


If a sample of crystals of sodium carbonate decahydrate (washing soda— 
Na,CO,.10H,O) is left exposed to the air, the clear colourless crystals quickly become 
covered with an opaque white powder. Some of the water of crystallisation in the 
crystals has spontaneously evaporated and the white solid formed is sodium carbonate 
monohydrate (Na,CO,.H,O). A compound which spontaneously loses some or all of 
its water of crystallisation to the air in this way is said to be efflorescent. Sodium 
sulphate decahydrate (Glauber’s salt) is also efflorescent and when left in the 
atmosphere changes to the anhydrous compound. 


If you wash your hands in tap water using solid soap, you may notice that it is difficult 
to form a lather, and thata white or grey scum appears. The amount of scum and the 
difficulty in forming the lather will depend on the part of the country in which the 
water has been collected. Water which does not form a lather with soap is called hard 
water. The hardness is due to impurities in the water (10.5). Tap water is pure in the 
sense that it is safe to diink, but it is chemically impure in that it contains substances 


other than water. The impurities which cause hardness are usually calcium or 
magnesium ions (or often both). 


Soap consists of the sodium salts of organic acids— c.g. stearic acid (octadecanoic 
acid). These acids have relatively large molecular masses and hence sodium stearate 
will be represented here by NaSt. Most metal stearates (except those of sodium and 
potassium) are insoluble in water, so if soap is dissolved in hard water they are 
precipitated as an insoluble scum: 


Ca?*(aq) + 2St~(aq) — CaSt,(s) 


The soap is used up in this way and itis difficult to form a lather. The manufacture of 
soap and how it works when being used to clean fabrics are explained in 32.10, 


The substances present in natural water vary from place to place. Their identities 
depend upon the type of rocks and soil through which the water has flowed on its way 
to the reservoirs. One important type of rock is gypsum (calcium sulphate) which 1$ 
slightly soluble in water. Thus if water flows through gypsum rocks it will become har 
by dissolving a little calcium sulphate. di e 
Another important type of rock is limestone or chalk (calcium carbonate). If tP 
water to be supplied to our taps is collected in a limestone area it is likely to be ha^; 
Limestone, which is mainly calcium carbonate, does not dissolve in pure water, 2” 
so how can calcium ions from the limestone get into the water to make it hard? 
As we have already seen, the source of our tap water, whether it is collected * 
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10.23 


isa. 


ofh: 


dvantages 
ard water 


reservoir is rai 
oir or pumped out from a borehole, is rain. As the rain falls through the air i 
ves some of the carbon dioxide in the air, forming carbonic acid: erts 


H,O(l) + CO;(g) + H»COs(aq) 


carbonic acid 


dissol 


de then falls on or runs through limestone, it dissolves 


When the solution of carbon dioxi 
lution of calcium hydrogencarbonate: 


the calcium carbonate, forming a so) 
CaCO,(s) + H.COs(aq) > Ca(HGO,).(aq) 
This solution contains calcium ions and, if it forms part of the water supply fi 
y for a 


rater supplied to that place is hard. The slow dissolving of 


particular place, the w 

limestone by rain-water, in the way just described, is responsible for many landsca’ 

features which are found in limestone or chalk areas, e.g. caves, pot-holes ‘water si m 
» d INKS 


(where a river suddenly disappears underground to rea ‘ 
steep-sided valleys. i z eappear perhaps miles away) and 

Hardness due to calcium hydrogencarbonate is different from that due to calci 
sulphate because the former can be reduced or even removed by boilin Es E: RA 
Calcium hydrogencarbonate (which only exists in solution) is Pe n h i 
liberating carbon dioxide and water and forming a precipitate of calcium c * Es 
The calcium ions, originally in the solution of calcium hydrogencarbonat Aone 

$ 3 


combined with carbonate ions in the precipitate: 


Ca(HCO;).(aq) > CaGO,(s) + H:O(1) + CO.(g) 
ions are no longer available to react with the soap. Hardne m 
boiling the water is called temporary ence which can be 
If the metals are present in salts such as sulphates, or anythin eah 
hydrogencarbonates, boiling will have no effect. Hardness which v not CE 


boiling the water is called permanent hardness. 
Natural water will often contain both types of hardness, so that boiling will soften it 


partially but not completely. Addition of washing soda (sodium carbonate) will 

however, remove all hardness, €.g.. : 
CaSO,(aq) ar Na,CO,(aq) -> CaCO,(s) + Na,SO,(aq) 

and Ca(HCOs)2(29) + Na,COs(aq) > CaCO, (s) + 2NaHCO,(aq) 


Before the invention of soa 
form of washing soda crystals, 
simply sodium carbonate crys 


bath water. 


The calcium i 
removed simply by 


pless detergents it was usual to add sodium carbonate, in th 
to the water when washing clothes. Bath salts which E 
tals with colouring and perfume added, are ss to CY 
n 


s of water causes other problems besides difficulty in washing. In particul 
hard water, containing calcium hydrogencarbonate, forms a Wen ar, 
arbonate when it is heated. If such water is fed directly a cee 
e or industry, precipitation occurs within the baler T INE 
. The precipitated solid (sometimes called fur) then builds up in. t ot- 
them narrower. This slows down the water flow and EA e the 
efficiency fer. Eventually the Whole system will need replacin, v the 
ive. In industry, particularly (since the quantity of water F ich is 
„ater than the water must be softened before it Bee HB 
heating SY y far the cheapest way of doing this is to add just the right MES the 
eating alcium hydroxide) which precipitates the tke ead a a 
x nate 


slaked lime (c 


Hardnes 
tempora rily 
of calcium € 


system, in the hom 


Fig. 10.12 Scale 
deposited inside (a) a 


water pipe and (b) a hot 
water tank. (Both photos 


courtesy Houseman 
(Burnham) Ltd) 


10.24 
Advantages of 
hard water 


Ca(HCOj);(aq) + Ca(OH),(aq) > 2CaCO,(s) + 2H,O(1) 


It is important to note that addition of lime will only remove temporary hardness. Ifit 
is necessary to remove all of the dissolved solids an ion exchange method is used 
(10.25). 

In the home, it is often possible to see furring simply by looking at the inside of a 
kettle. You can show for yourself that the fur consists of carbonate deposits by adding a 
little vinegar (dilute ethanoic acid), when you will see effervescence owing to carbon 
dioxide being given off. 


Despite these problems, hardness in tap water is not always a bad thing. The human 
body contains about 1000 to 1500 g of calcium in bones and teeth and in the blood 
(where it is necessary for clotting when the skin is damaged). We need a daily intake of 
this element to replace that lost by natural wastage. The recommended amount for an 
adult is $ a gram. Growing children, whose bones are still developing, require more, 
about 3 of a gram. A large majority of the calcium is supplied by foods such as cheese 
and milk, but some of it is provided by tap water containing dissolved calcium salts. 
Another advantage of hard water appears in older houses where the water pipes are 
made of lead. Pure water dissolves a very small quantity of lead and, if someone 
drinks this water over a long period of time, the amount of lead in that person's body 
builds up until it reaches a harmful, or even fatal, level. Hard water does not dissolve 
lead. If water from a particular source is very soft, it is usually artificially hardened 
before it is supplied for domestic purposes, so that it will not dissolve lead. 

The location of certain industries is influenced by the hardness of the water which is 
available. For example, a plentiful supply of hard water is needed for the brewing 
industry as it improves the quality of the beer, whereas the woollen industry needs 4 
good supply of soft water for washing the wool. 
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[ 10.25 Distillation is an obvious way of softening water as this removes all dissolved solids 
Other methods and hence produces pure water. Generally this method, due to the energy needed to 
of removing . . heat the water, is too expensive. However, if there is even a shortage of impure fresh 
hardness water, as is the case in some parts of the world (10.7), distillation ofsea water may be 


the best method of obtaining supplies of water for domestic use. The use of solar 
energy, which is likely to be fairly continuously available in such countries, could be 

. the best solution to the problem where such severe water shortages exist. 
An important method which is used for domestic, laboratory and industrial 
applications is the ion-exchange method. This is based on the use ofan ion-exchange 
resin, or zeolite, which is an earthy material consisting ofa complex sodium aluminium 


1 ! | 


Fig. 10.13 A deioniser 
producing pure water for 
laboratory use. ( Courtesy 


Houseman ( Burnham) 
Ltd) 


Z. As the hard water containing, say, Ca** ions, 
silicate, repr 


flows through the resin ion-exchange occurs: 
Ca?*(aq) + NasZ(s) > CaZ(s) + 2Na*(aq) 
ut obviously the resin eventually becomes used up; it can 


$ er soft, b x $ 5 n 
This leaves the wat ng concentrated sodium chloride solution through it. This 


running 2 3 aro 
DA ions in the resin being replaced by Na* ions. The resin is then 


esented here simply as Nas 
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10.26 
Modern 
detergents 


10.27 
Summary 


Another method used for softening water on a small scale is to use a substance known, 
commercially as Calgon, which contains a complex sodium phosphate. (Calgon is a 
trade name and is derived from the phrase CALcium GONe.) When added to hard: 
water, this combines with Ca?* and Mg?* ions. The ions became tied up as solüblé^ 
complex phosphates and so they are no longer free to cause hardness. (The use of 
phosphate additives in detergents has caused pollution problems— see 10.13.) 

A completely different method, developed recently, uses reverse osmosis. In this 
method, which is generally used together with an ion-exchange system (see above), 
the water is forced under high pressure through a semi-permeable membrane. This 
acts like an incredibly fine filter; so fine, in fact, that although water will pass through 
it, dissolved substances will not. The method has the advantage that not only will it 
remove salts, but it will also remove dissolved organic matter, which cannot be 
removed by the ion-exchange method. : 


Nowadays, hardness of water is much less important in washing than it used to be, 

because modern washing powders and washing-up liquids do not form a scum in hard 

water. The essential feature of modern detergents is that, if they are ionic, the anion is 

one whose calcium and magnesium salts are soluble in water. This means that the 

presence of Ca?* or Mg?* ions has no effect on the operation of the detergent. 
(For a general discussion of detergents, see 32.12.) 


l. Water is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen and it has the formula H,O. It can 
be formed by burning hydrogen in oxygen. 

2. Water can be decomposed by adding potassium, sodium or calcium, the products 
of the reaction in each case being the hydroxide of the metal and hydrogen. 

3. Water can be split into hydrogen and oxygen by electrolysis, the addition of'a 


compound like sulphuric acid being necessary to make the water conduct the 
electric current. 


4. In the natural world water is involved in a cycle, evaporating from the sea, 
returning to the Earth as rain and then running back to the sea via springs, streams 
and rivers. In order to collect water, man has to disturb the Natural Water Cycle. 

; All samples of water, except those which have just been boiled, contain dissolved 
air. This air is necessary for plants and animals to live in the water. 

6. There is usually water vapour in the air. A hygroscopic substance is able to absorb 
water from the air. A deliquescent substance absorbs water from the air to such an 
extent that it dissolves in the water. 

7. Many crystalline compounds contain water of crystallisation. Water of 
crystallisation is linked chemically to the particles of which the crystals consist. 

8. An efflorescent compound is one which loses water of crystallisation spontaneously 
by evaporation into the air. 

9. Hard water forms a scum and does not easily form a lather with soap. Hardness is 
due to the presence of calcium ions and/or magnesium ions in solution in the 
water. A soapless detergent does not form a scum with hard water. 

10. Calcium hydrogencarbonate is formed when rain-water, containing dissolved 
carbon dioxide, falls on rocks containing calcium carbonate and causes temporary 
hardness which can be reduced or removed by boiling the water. Other soluble 
calcium salts cause permanent hardness which cannot be removed by boiling. 

11. Removal of hardness from water involves tying up the calcium and magnesiu™ 
ions, either ina precipitate, or as a complex, or with an ion-exchange resin. 
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Acids, bases and salts 
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Question l 


Magnesium Dilute ; 
ribbon sre 


Fig: 11.1 


Questions 


investigation 


Questions 


Question 
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How do dilute acids react with metals? 

(a) Pour dilute sulphuric acid into a test-tube to a depth of about 3 cm. 
Add about 3cm of loosely coiled magnesium ribbon to the acid. 

Immediately invert a second test-tube over the first, as shown in Fig. 11.1. 
When you think sufficient gas has been given off to fill the upper tube, 

quickly hold the mouth of the tube to a Bunsen flame and record what 


happens. 


1 What is the gas given off when dilute sulphuric acid reacts with 
magnesium? Write an equation for the reaction. 


(b) Repeat the procedure using dilute hydrochloric acid instead of sulphuric 
acid. . j 
using either of the acids with first granulated 


Repeat the procedure again, 
then iron powder and then copper turnings in place of the magnesium. 


zinc, 
tion does not start, warm the mixture very carefully, but do not boil 


If the reac 
it. 


2 Which of the metals does not react with either dilute sulphuric acid or 
dilute hydrochloric acid? 
3 How do the rates of reaction of those metals which do react compare 


with that of magnesium? 


How do acids react with bases? 
e sulphuric acid into a boiling-tube to a depth of about 3 cm, 


(a) Pour dilut 
Add a small amount (about one quarter of a spatula-full) of copper(I!) 
oxide to the acid and gently warm the tube over a Bunsen flame until the 


solid dissolves. Note the colour of the solution. 
1 What is the substance likely to be which is responsible for the colour of 
this solution? What type of substance is this? Write an equation for the 


reaction which has taken place. 


procedure using first magnesium oxide and then lead(II) 


(b) Repeat the eae 
oxide to see whether these solids will dissolve in the acid. 


2 What could be a possible reason for one of these solids not dissolving in 
sulphuric acid? 


(c) Pour dilute sulphuric acid into a boiling-tube to a depth of about 2 cm 
Add a few drops of litmus solution to the acid and then add, in small 
volumes, sodium hydroxide solution. Stir the solution with a glass rod after 
each addition and continue adding the sodium hydroxide solution until there 
is an obvious change in the litmus solution. 


Questions 4 What happens to the sulphuric acid when sodium hydroxide is added to 
it? 2 
5  Whattype of substance is sodium hydroxide? One of the products of the 
reaction is water. What type of substance is the other product? 


Investigation How do acids react with carbonates? 
11.3 


æ You will need a right-angled delivery tube in a bung which fits a test-tube. 


Lime water — (3) Pour lime water (calcium hydroxide solution) into a test-tube to a depth 


of about 2cm. 


Place a few crystals of sodium carbonate into a second test-tube. Then add 
dilute sulphuric acid to the crystals to a depth of about 3 cm. Quickly fit the 
test-tube with the bung and delivery tube and pass the gas which is given off 
æ through the lime water, Fig. 11.2. Note what happens to the lime water. 


Sodium carbonate’ 
and dilute 
sulphuric acid 


Fig. 11.2 
Question 1 Which gas has this effect on lime water? 


æ (b) Repeat the procedure using first copper(II) carbonate and then marble 
chips (calcium carbonate) instead of sodium carbonate. k 
Repeat the procedure using dilute hydrochloric acid instead of sulphuric 
* acid with each of the three carbonates. [ 


4 2 Why does the reaction between sulphuric acid and calcium carbonate 
A^ stop after a short time? 


Investigation How is the pH of a solution determined and what 
11.4 bappens to the pH of a solution as it becomes more 
acidic or alkaline? 


The pH of a solution tells us how acidic or alkaline a solution is. Universal 


Indicator is a mixture of indicators whose colour depends on the pH of the 
solution to which it is added. 


æ You will need six beakers—one 1000 cm, one 500 cm?, one 250 cm?, two 
100 cm? and one 50 cm?. 


Add Universal Indicator solution to about 2000 cm? of tap water in a large 
bottle until the bluish-green colour of the solution is quite deep. 

Using a measuring cylinder, measure out 800 cm? of this solution and 
pour it into the largest beaker. Similarly pour 400 cm? of the solution into the 
500 cm? beaker, 200 cm? into the 250 cm?, 100 cm’ into the first 100 cm? 
beaker, 50 cm? into the second 100 cm? and 25 cm? into the 50 cm? beaker. 

Now add 8 cm? of 0-04M ethanoic acid solution to each beaker and stir 
with a glass rod. 

Compare the colours in the beakers with those on the chart provided, or on 
the label of the bottle of Universal Indicator, and hence find the pH of the 

æ solution in each beaker. 


Questions 1 In which of the beakers is the solution most acidic? Give the reason for 


your answer. : 
2 What is the pH of the solution in that beaker? 
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3 In which of the beakers is the soluti idi i 

Vo RESO ution least acidic? Give the reason for 
4 Whatis the pH of the solution in this beaker? 

5 What, therefore, happens to the pH of a solution as it becomes more 


acidic? 
6 Which is the more acidic—solution A with a pH of 3 or solution B with a 


pH of 5? 


Now wash out the beakers and repeat the experi is ti i 
periment, this time usin: F 
of 0-04M sodium hydroxide solution instead of ethanoic acid. yw 


7 Inwhich of the beakers is the solution the most alkaline? Give the reason 


for your answer. 
8 Whatis the pH of the solution in this beaker? 
9 In which beaker is the solution least alkaline? Give the reason for your 


answer. 
10 Whatis the pH o 
11 What, therefore, 
alkaline? 

12 Which is the more alkaline 


with a pH of 13? 


f the solution in this beaker? 
happens to the pH of a solution as it becomes more 


— solution C with a pH of 9 or solution D 


The preparation of a pure dry sample of 
reacting an acid with an insoluble bases lur p. 


ation you will use the reaction between copper(I!) oxide (a 


In this Investig 
insoluble in water) and dilute sulphuric acid to produce a 


base which is 
solution of copper(I!) sulphate: 
CuO(s) + H2SOa(aq) > CuSO.(aq) + H20(I) 


is then concentrated by evaporation until it is saturated. On 


The solution i 
tion crystals of the salt will be formed. 


cooling this solu 
You will need a beaker, glass rod, filter funnel and an evaporating basin 
Pour 50 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid into a beaker and warm th 
e bi 
tripod and gauze over a Bunsen flame. eaker on a 
Add copper(I!) oxide in small portions, stirring the mixture with 
4 1 i a 
and waiting until each portion dissolves before adding the next. steers 
When no more of the base dissolves (even when the solution is boilin 
filter the mixture through a filter paper in a funnel and add a few add 


dilute sulphuric acid to the filtrate. 
Pour the solution into an evaporating basin and heat the basin gently on a 


tripod and gauze over a Bunsen flame. 

From time to time pour a small portion of the solution into a 

y 5 ds test- 

cool it under the tap, scratching the inside of the test-tube with a d and 
When the crystals form in one of these samples, pour the iud E 
solution from the basin into a boiling-tube and cool it rapidly under bs the 
scratching the tube as before. e tap, 

When the solution is at room temperature and no more 

T ` crystal: 
filter off the crystals. Wash them with a small volume of distlled NR CREE 
then spread out the filter paper on another filter paper so that the cry: ed and 

k scan 


e. dry. 


Question 


Investigation 
11.6 


Question 


Investigation 
11.7 
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Why can this method not be used to prepare lead(II) sulphate from lead(!l) 
oxide and sulphuric acid? 


The preparation of a pure dry sample of a salt by 
reacting an acid with a soluble base (an alkali). 


In this method of preparing a salt an indicator is used to show that all of the 
acid has reacted with the alkali. The indicator is then removed from the 
solution of the salt by adsorbing it on charcoal. 


You will need a supply of dilute nitric acid (2M) and a more concentrated 
solution of potassium hydroxide (4M). THE POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 
SOLUTION IS VERY CORROSIVE AND MUST BE TREATED WITH GREAT 
CARE. 


Pour 50 cm? of dilute nitric acid into a conical flask, followed by a few drops 
of litmus solution. Add concentrated potassium hydroxide solution, 1 cm? 
at a time, swirling the liquid in the flask after each addition until the litmus 
solution changes colour. 

Pour the potassium nitrate solution into a beaker and add a small 
quantity of activated charcoal. Heat the solution to boiling and then filter it 
while still hot through a filter paper. 

Pour the filtrate, which should now be colourless, into an evaporating 
basin and heat the basin to evaporate the solution to make it saturated. 

From time to time pour a small portion of the solution into a test-tube and 
cool the tube under the cold water tap, scratching the inside of the tube 
with a glass rod as the tube is cooled. When crystals form in one of the test 
samples, pour the rest of the solution into a boiling-tube and cool it under 
the tap, scratching as before. 

When the solution is at room temperature and no more crystals separate, 
filter off the crystals through a filter paper in a funnel and wash them with 4 


small volume of distilled water. Open outthe filter paper on to another filter 
paper and allow the crystals to dry. 


Why is it necessary to use a different method when a soluble base is being 
used than when an insoluble base is the starting substance? 


The preparation of a pure dry sample of lead(II) 
sulphate. 


Lead(II) sulphate cannot be prepared satisfactorily by adding sulphuric acid 
to either lead(Il) oxide or lead(Il) carbonate. Both of these compounds are 
insoluble in water. Also the rates of the reactions of sulphuric acid with them 
are very slow, as the product, lead(II) sulphate, is insoluble and is deposited 
on the lead(II) oxide or lead(Il) carbonate thus protecting them from further 
attack by the acid. : 

It is necessary to use a two-stage process, the first of which involves 


preparing a soluble compound of lead. In this Investigation lead (1I) 
carbonate is used as the starting material. 


Add 25 cm? of dilute nitric acid to a 250 cm? beaker and then add lead!!! 
carbonate in small portions, the mixture being stirred after each additio" 
and each portion being allowed to dissolve before the next one is adde? 


When eventually no more will dissolve, filter the mixture into a boiling" 
tube. : 3 


Questions 


Investigation 


. 


Questions 


11.9 
Acids 


dilute sulphuric acid until, when a small portion of the 


To the filtrate add 
nd dilute sulphuric acid is added to the filtrate, no 


mixture is filtered a 


precipitate is produced. 
Precipitation of lead(ll) sulphate is now complete in the boiling-tube 


Filter off the precipitate, wash it well with distilled water and then open out 
the filter paper on to another filter paper. The product can now be dried 
either at room temperature or in a warm oven. á 


t have combined together to form the precipitate of 


4 Which ions mus 
Write an ionic equation for the formation of the 


lead (II) sulphate? 


precipitate. 
2 When the precipitate is finally washed on the filter paper, what 


substances will be removed from it in the washings? 


Burning elements in oxygen and the behaviour of the 


oxides with water. 


You will need either three gas jars or three boiling-tubes full of oxygen, and 

three deflagrating spoons, either full size or the miniature type to fit a 

boiling-tube. t 

Wind a short piece of magnesium ribbon round the stem of one spoon 

leaving one end sticking out, so that the ribbon can be ignited in a Bunten 

flame. Teachers may prefer to demonstrate the magnesium experiment. 
Dip the bowl of a second spoon into powdered charcoal and the third into 


powdered iron dust. 
Heat each spoon in turn in a Bunsen flame and, when the element is hot 


or burning, lower the spoon carefully into the oxygen. 

Note the colours of the flames when the elements burn. ON NO 
ACCOUNT STARE AT THE MAGNESIUM WHILE IT IS BURNING. 

When the jars or tubes are cool, add a small amount of water to each and 
shake the vessels thoroughly. Now add a few drops of Universal Indicator 
to each jar or tube. By comparing the colour of each solution with those on 
the chart or the label on the indicator bottle, find the pH of each solution. 


Your teacher may:show you the burning of other elements, such as sulphur 


a red phosphorus and calcium. 


ts you burnt in oxygen are metallic? 
ts you burnt in oxygen are non-metallic ? 
re formed when the oxides of metals dissolve in 


1 Which of the elemen 
2 Which of the elemen 
3 What sort of solutions a 
water? 

4 What sort of solution 


elements dissolve in water? 
5 Why does iron oxide appear to give a neutral solution in water? 


6 What type of oxide would you expect to be formed by (i) chlori - 
copper (copper(I!) oxide does not dissolve in water) ? S 


s are formed when the oxides of non-metallic 


erwater archaeologist. Your job is to equip yo 
your- 


Let us suppose that you are an und 
ie mask and air supply and to dive down to the bottom of th 
e 


self with wet suit, s 
sea to seck for and explore the remains of ships, sunk a long time ago. Let us al 
suppose that on one trip, you brought to the surface a gold plate which had been sel 
the sea for many years and had become covered with coral and barnacles and ane 
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11.10 
Bases and 
alkalis 


One way of cleaning your prize would be to try to rub off the encrustation with a brush 
and detergent solution, but this would take a long time. A much easier method would 
be to put the plate in a tank containing dilute hydrochloric acid and simply leave it. 
The acid would dissolve the calcium carbonate in the deposits on the metal, which 
could then be cleaned easily. A similar sort of process can be used for cleaning off the 
scale or ‘fur’ which is formed when hard water is heated in a kettle. Also, you may 
have enamelled a piece of copper by a method in which the enamel is painted on to 
the copper and is then made solid by firing in a kiln. The firing produces a black 
deposit on the exposed copper, which can then be cleaned off by acid. 4 

In all these examples, an acid acts faster than water, with something being eaten 
away by the acid more rapidly than it can be removed by water. The power of acids to 
“eat away’, or corrode, materials has interested chemists for a long time. As often 
happens, the practical uses of these substances led people to try to discover what acids | 
have in common which results in them all having this property. 

Before we can get an answer to this question about acids, we ought first to see exactly 
what will react with them and what products are formed in the reactions. The 
important reactions which most acids undergo, are the following. 


1. Most acids react with certain metals, setting free hydrogen, the metal taking the 
place of the hydrogen, 


e.g. Zn(s) + H,SO,(aq) > ZnSO,(aq) 4 Hs(g) 
zinc sulphuric zinc hydrogen 
acid sulphate 


2. Most acids react with a metal oxide or a metal hydroxide, forming water and 


a compound in which the metal in the oxide or hydroxide has taken the place of the 
hydrogen in the acid, 


e.g. MgO(s) +  2HCl(aq)  -- MgCl,(aq) +  H,O() 
magnesium hydrochloric magnesium water 
oxide acid chloride 
NaOH(ag + HNO,(aq) > NaNO,(aq) +  H,O() | 
sodium nitric sodium water 
hydroxide acid nitrate 


The metal oxide or hydroxide neutralises the acid and is called a base. If a base J5 
soluble in water, it is known as an alkali. 


3. Most acids react with carbonates, liberating carbon dioxide, 


e.g. ZnCO;(s) + H,SO,(aq) > ZnSO,(aq) + H,O(l) + CO,(g) 
In each of these reactions a compound is formed in which a metal has taken the place 
of the hydrogen in the acid, 
e.g. H,SO, gives ZnSO, 
sulphuric acid zinc sulphate 
or 


hydrogen sulphate 


This leads to the simple description of an ac 


à id as being a substance containing 
hydrogen which can be replaced by a metal. 


The compounds referred to earlier, in which the hydrogen ofan acid has been rep laced 
by a metal, are called salts and the sim 


t plest description of a base isa com auii 
which will r 8 a salt and water, Copper (II) oxide is'a ba 
o form copper(II) sulphate and water. Sod!" 
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11.11 
Acids and 


ralis in term 
9f ions " 


11.12 
*utralisation 


ase because it reacts with hydrochloric acid to form sodi i 

and water. Thus bases are metal oxides or hydroxides. One important TERME 

is a solution of ammonia (33.15), which reacts as though it were ammonium 

hydroxide, NH,OH. It reacts with, for example, hydrochloric acid formin 

ammonium chloride (a salt) and water: E 
NH,OH(aq) + HCl(aq) > NH,Cl(aq) + H5O(l) 

The ammonium part clearly resembles the sodium part of the reaction mentioned 


above involving sodium hydroxide. 

A base which is soluble in water is called an alkali. Sodium hydroxide and potassium 
hydroxide are two important alkalis. They dissolve readily in water, producing very 
corrosive solutions (called alkaline solutions) which react rapidly with acids. Ifa metal 
oxide dissolves it does so by reacting with the water to form the metal hydroxide which 


then dissolves, 


hydroxide is a b 


eg: CaO(s) + HzO(1) > Ca(OH)s(aq) 


s of acids and alkalis readily conduct electricity which indicates that the 

ons (6.7). Hydrogen is common to all acids and when an electric 

ugha solution ofan acid, the hydrogen is attracted to the negative 

electrode, suggesting that hydrogen is present in the form of positively charged ions. 

This leads to a more detailed description of an acid as being a compound which 
ions into the solution. 


, liberating hydrogen 1 
codified when it was discovered that a solution of an 


Solution 
solutions contain i 
current is passed thro 


free hydrogen ions. 
for water and the water in the solution holds them 


lled the hydroxonium ion (or the oxonium ion): 


Ht + HO > H,O+ 
hydroxonium 
ion 
The dissolving of other compounds to give acidic solutions will be similar, 
> H,SO;4(!) + H,O(1) > H,O*(aq) 4-HSO,-(aq) 
which is followed by: 


HSO,-(aq) + H:O > HsO* (ag) + SO,"- (aq) 


A definition ofan acid in terms of ions would therefore be that an acid is a substance 
which dissolves in waters liberating BG wate thei AG Sue ule HO I 
used in equations. For simplicity; uo Ei to ke teneo as H* (ag), showing it to be 
a hydrate d hydrogen ion. For examp'e à solution of hydrochloric acid can be 


represented by: . 
P H+(aq) + Cl-(aq) 


N lisation occurs when an alkali reacts with an acid to form a salt and water 
eutrali a ositive ion from the alkali and the negative ion from the acid Aen 
In fact, the P the solution, and the mixture of these two ions in solution constitut 

unchange in uced in the neutralisation. These ions, which play n = 
the solution © lled spectator ions. For example: deinen 


in the neutra 


ometimes ca 


Nat(aq) + omg 
make up a solution of sodium chloride 
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11.13 
Recognizing 
acids 


TABLE 11.1. Indicators 
Sor acids and alkalis 


Just as the names of the spectators are not included in the press report of a football 
match, so the formulae of the spectator ions are not included in our report of the 
reaction, which is the equation, and so the equation for all neutralisations in aqueous 
solution is: 


H*(aq) + OH-(aq) > H,O(1) 


One way to detect the presence of an acid in a solution is to taste the solution. Like an 
‘acid drop’ sweet, acids generally have sour tastes—indeed, the German word for acid 
is saure. Most of the sour-tasting substances we meet in our food contain acids. Vinegar 
contains acetic acid (now called ethanoic acid); oranges, lemons and grapefruits 
contain citric acid. Sour milk tastes as it does because, as the milk turns sour, it is 
attacked by bacteria which convert it to lactic acid. 5 

Tasting, however, is not a safe way of detecting an acid. If you tasted prussic acid 
(hydrogen cyanide solution), you would hardly have time to report your findings 
before you turned blue and died in terrible agony. Ethanedioic acid (found in the leaves 
of the rhubarb plant) could also cause you a premature end, though not as quickly as 
with prussic acid. We want a safer test for an acid than tasting it. £ 

It has been known for a long time that a particular dye, obtained from a species of 
lichen, changes colour when it is put into an acid solution. The dye; called litmus, 1 
now made from simpler compounds and dissolves in water to give a purple solution 
which turns red when an acid is added, A dye which changes colour when an acid 5 
added is called an indicator. Clearly the safest way of finding whether a solution 
has an acid in it is to add such an indicator. Litmus also changes colour when alkalis are 
added to it. In this case it changes from purple to blue and so it can be used to detect the 
presence of alkalis as well as acids. 

Nowadays we do not have to rely on plant material for indicators. We have a rang? 
of synthetic dyes which will detect acids and alkalis for us. Dyes such as methy 
orange, phenolphthalein, methyl red and bromothymol blue are regularly used for this 


purpose. The colours which indicators show when added to acidic or alkaline solution 
are listed in Table 11.1. ? 


COLOUR IN 
INDICATOR 


ACID ALKALI 


litmus 

methyl orange 
phenolphthalein 
methyl red 
bromothymol blue 


red blue 
orange yellow 
colourless red 
red yellow 
yellow blue 


The indicators mentioned above do not te ye 
dilute sulphuric acid are added to 5 cm? 
solution red. If 5 cm? of dilute sulphu 


solution will still turn Purple litmus red 


ll us how acidic a solution is. If 5 en u 
of water, the mixture will turń purple litm 


T14 


TABLE 11,2 
The pH scale 


solution with a pH of 2 is more acidi m: 
vit idic than a soluti i 
E i on with a pH of 4. i H 
aa im and the As that the pH is less than 7 tells us that it ae I: es pi 
V , on the other and, has a pH of2-4 and this therefore is more acidic v pun 
an sour 


milk. 

The idea of pH cai 
solution is. Solutions 
alkaline the solution, the higher is the 
than one with a pH of 10. 

A small number of water mo 
hydrogen ions and hydroxide ions: 

H,O(1) > H*(aq) + OH-(aq) 
nt in equal numbers, pure water is neu i : 
l solution. For example, sodium D ERN e i ND 
1, being neither acidic nor alkaline. The whole pH ES o 
a n be 


n also be used for alkaline solutio. i 

1 ns and will tel i 
of alkalis have pHs greater than 7 and in mU aes 
pH. A solution with a pH of 13 is more alkaline 


ecules in a pure sample of water are split up into 


but as these are prese 
the pH of any neutra 
and therefore is neutra 
summarised as in Table 11.2. 


AGIDITY INCREASING 


EM ege ve wow Ord 
Zz 
ti 
S 
ACIDIC E ALKALINE 
SOLUTIONS zi SOLUTIONS 
Ó 
E ALKALINITY INCREASING 
O 
Z 
n 


has a pH of about 11. This tells us that it isa 


m carbonate 
carbon dioxide in water has a pH of 5 which 


ution of sodiu 
A solution o 


kaline solution. 
he solution is acidic, but only slightly so. 
finding the pH of a solution is to use a mixture of indi 
which shows different colours at different pHs. For dus oe 
H 5, yellow at pH 6 and EERE Y 
dicator usually supplies a chart or a label 


A dilute sol 
moderately al 
indicates that t 

One way of 


neutral sol 

on the bottle wh 

pH ofa solution, only necessary toa 
the colour produced with those on the chart or label. 


then to compare 


s diluted the pH of the solution increases, showi 
"i in, 
you would expect, the concentration of the 


f hydrochloric acid i 
owever, when the pH of different acids 


Ifa solution o ric 
that the solution is less acidic because, as 
hydrogen jons in the solution has decreased. H E 
in solutions of equivalent concentrations are measured, it is found that the pHovalue f 
some acids is higher than expected. For example, the pH ofa solution ofhydroch or 
acid containing ?: mol dm "i5 ], whereas the pH ofa solution of ethanoic acid fi He 
centration is about 3, indicating that ethanoic acid is weaker one 3 
i n 


id. h 
kacid such as ethanoic acid is less than that of 
ato 


entration. This observati 
i tion suggests 
f the weak acid. The solution of poem i 
oic 


ofa wea 
valent conc! 
solution 0: 


The conduct2 a solution 
in a solution of equi 


strong acid in 2 € 
i nt in the 

there are fewer jons pres acid. The so 

acid is less acidic expected because not all ane aae Pi Cap into hydrogen do 

ns 


and ethanoate ions: 
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1.15 
alts 


11.16 
Preparations of 
salts | 


TABLE 11.3. Common 
insoluble salts 


CH,COOH(aq) — H*(aq) + CH,;COO-(aq) 
ethanoic ethanoate 
acid ions 


i i i se 
Similarly, some alkalis, for example ammonia solution, are weak alkalis becau 
their solutions contain fewer hydroxide ions than you would expect. 


As we have already said, a salt is the compound formed when the hydrogen or d 
replaced by a metal. When one mole of the acid can give rise to one mole o y r n 
ions (or more correctly hydroxonium ions), as with hydrochloric acid and wit " id 
acid, replacement can only result in the formation of one salt ofa Tate, 
example, the only sodium salt which can be formed from hydrochloric acid ( EAA 
sodium chloride (NaCl), where all the hydrogen has been replaced by the metal. 
acid of this sort is called a monobasic acid. 1 3 

If, however, one mole ofacid can form two moles of hydrogen ions, as with se ere 
acid (H,SO,), two salts ofa particular metal can be produced. The first is formed w e 
half the hydrogen ions have been removed, and the second when the rest have d 
When sulphuric acid is reacted with sodium hydroxide solution and the be d | 
number of moles of sodium hydroxide as there are of sulphuric acid have been added, 
the following reaction will have taken place: 


H,SO,(aq) + NaOH(aq) > NaHSO,(aq) + H,O(l) 

The salt formed here is sodium hydrogensulphate. Because there is still pus 

replaceable hydrogen in it, it is an acid as well as a salt, and so is known asan acid " x : 
When another equimolar quantity of alkali is added, a second reaction takes place: 


NaHSO,(aq) + NaOH(aq) > Na,SO,(aq) + H,O(l) 


the product this time being sodium sulphate, which, with all the hydrogen ions from 

the acid having been tied up in the form of water, is called a normal salt. ates 
Because each mole of sulphuric acid can produce two moles of hydrogen ions; ! cc 

called.a dibasic acid. Phosphoric acid (H;PO,) is a tribasic acid and can form thr 


sodium salts, two (NaH,PO, and Na,HPO,) being acid salts and one (Na,PO,) being 
a normal salt. 


Whenever we are faced with the job of 

‘is it soluble or insoluble in water?’ 
For simple salts the answer to that 

indication of those salts which are n 


t be 
preparing a salt, the first question asked mus 


BOND ena : insan 
question is given in Table 11.3, which contal™ 
ot soluble in water. 


sulphates 


lead(II) sulphate, barium sulphate, calcium sulphate 


chlorides lead(II) chloride, silver chloride 


nitrates none 


carbonates all except sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate, 


ammonium carbonate 


If the salt to be prepared is insoluble it must be 
result in the formation of a mixture of 
you try to prepare lead(II) 
will be very slow because th: 


prepared by a method which does a 
product and starting material. For example, A 
sulphate from lead metal and sulphuric acid, the reactio 

€ lead will become coated with insoluble lead (II) sulphate 
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11.17 


Preparations of 


Soluble salts 


the metals just above hydrogen in 


You will end up wi i 
p with a mixture of lead (I i 
pure E M ead (1I) sulphate and unreacted lead rather than 
the salt is soluble it can be pre ing th ri 
salt is pared by reacting the a i id with 
metal or its oxide, hydroxide or carbonate as would be ARE Gel RE n 
ictions o 


acids met earlier in this chapter. 


The following methods are available. 


l. T action of an acid on a metal. 
is method would not be suitable for the preparation o à - 
and calcium, since the reactions of these ER Mich acids E wA * 
Hs 5 . Also, 
€ the reactivity series react too slowly for this to be the 
NISL aecr a vw DAMEN. ET 
rifn i : ofi, ss metal is filtered offand 
the solution is concentrated by evaporation until a hot saturated solution is obtai 
This will then form crystals on cooling, and these can be filtered off, washed Mu ur 
water and dried on the filter paper. i jas iu 
2. The action of an acid on a base (a metal oxide or hydroxide). 

If the base is insoluble in water, it is added in small portions to the warm acid with 
continuous stirring, until no more will dissolve. The undissolved solid is filtered SUY 
the solution is again concentrated by evaporation before cooling to produce caver 
the product. 

If the base is soluble in water (i.e. an alkali), the problem is then to know when th, 
acid has just all been neutralised. This is solved by putting an indicator into the San 
and then adding the alkali solution in small portions (preferably from a burette) XU 
the indicator just changes colour. The indicator can be removed by boiling the solution 
of the salt for a few minutes with a pinch of charcoal. This substance has the ability t 

ose of the indicator, on its surface. On Altere. 
: > 


adsorb complicated molecules, like th 
the charcoal in the filter paper and the crystals can be obtained 


the dye stays with 
from the filtrate as in Method I. : 

In the case of the neutralisation of sulphuric 
the indicator changes colour when all the hydrogen of the acid has been converted to 
water. At this stage @ solution of the normal salt (sodium sulphate—Na,SO,) has 
been formed. If half the volume of sodium hydroxide solution required to change the 
colour of the indicator is added to the same volume of the sulphuric acid as above 
only half the hydrogen of the acid is converted to water. The solution can E 
crystallise d salt (sodium hydrogensulphate—NaHSO, ). 
3, The acti a carbonate. 1 

As in the preparation from an insoluble base, an insoluble carbonate is added in 
small portions to the acid, warming if necessary» until there is no further effervescence 
and some of the solid remains undissolved. The mixture is filtered and the filtrate is 
crystallised as before. 

If the carbonate 15 E 


water. The preparation o! = 
using an indicator, a5 à prepa 


acid with sodium hydroxide solution 


r ammonium carbonate, it is soluble in 


assium O 
would follow the sam 
e method, 


starting with it, 
alkali. 


odium, pot 
f a salt, 
tion from an 


d by a nfethod called double decomposition I 
rs’. Lead (II) sulphate is, as indicated in 
uric acid (hydrogen sulphate) is add a 
hanged and the products are lead (11) 


e to be prepare 

3 ND unds ‘change DRE 
i . If dilute sup 

ble in water KT 


Insoluble sal 
this method two 


Table 11.3. insolu $ 
vo trate, partn 
to a solution 0 | ad(I7) 5 ‘drogen nitrate). The lead (II) sulphate is insoluble and 
ca ecipitate: 


sulphate anc n 


itri 
separates a5 2 solid, called a pr 
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11.19 
Metallic and 
non-metallic 
elements 


Deflagrating 


spoon 


Element 


— Oxygen 


Fig. 11.3 Burning 
elements in oxygen 


TABLE 11.4. The burning 
of some metallic and 

some non-metallic 
elements in oxygen 


Pb(NOj);(aq) + H,SO,(aq) — PbSO,(s) + 2HNO,(aq) 


What actually happens here is that the solution of lead(II) nitrate contains lead(1T) 
ions and the dilute sulphuric acid has in it sulphate ions. When the solutions are mixed, 
the lead (II) ions and the sulphate ions come together to form solid particles of lead (II) 
sulphate which appear as the precipitate: 


Pb**(aq) + SO,?-(aq) — PbSO,(s) 


Any inscluble salt is prepared by a method similar to this. All that it is necessary is.to 
mix together a solution ofsalt containing the positive ion of the salt to be prepared, and 
a solution containing the negative ion. 

The precipitate in each case can be separated by filtration, washed with water and 
then dried. 

The coming together of the ions to form crystals of the precipitate will only take 
place in solution. If the salt has to be prepared from the insoluble metal oxide; 
hydroxide or carbonate, a solution of the metal ions has first to be prepared by 
dissolving the base or carbonate in dilute nitric acid. The solution containing the 
appropriate anion can then be added to form the precipitate. 


It is not always easy to decide whether an element is a metal or a non-metal by 
examining its physical properties (1.4). There are some non-metallic elements, like 
carbon in the form of graphite, which are metallic in appearance and behave in some 
ways like metals. Also there are some metals which have low densities and melting 
points, like non-metallic elements. The only satisfactory way of deciding arises from 
the chemical reactions of the two sorts of elements. 

The usual method is to convert the elements to their oxides and then examine the 
properties ‘of the oxides. In the laboratory, this is most easily shown with 
elements which burn in oxygen. The apparatus in Fig. 11.3 can be used to burn xu 
solid elements. The colours ofthe flames and the names ofthe oxides are given in Table 
11.4, 

Some metal oxides can be distinguished from the oxides of the non-metallic eins 
by adding water and then Universal Indicator to the jar after the element has be 
burned. The oxides of the non-metallic elements cause the indicator to De m : 
orange or yellow, showing that their solutions are acidic. In each case the E 
combines with the water to form an acid, sulphur dioxide forming SO Non- 
carbon dioxide carbonic acid, and phosphorus(V) oxide phosphoric Ss ions are 
metallic elements can therefore be said to form acidic oxides. Some oxide so ne cate 
more acidic than others, and this is why the pHs of the solutions, and hence the co! 
produced with the Universal Indicator, vary. ight € 
ae td ne metals, calcium, sodium, potassium und (prim. FA 
deus M mone with the water, forming the metal hydroxi es. lue or purple 

erefore alkalis. The Universal Indicator will turn blu 


xtent 
Ive in 


ELEMENT 


COLOUR OF FLAME NAME OF OXIDE 


calcium 
sodium 
potassium 


red 

yellow 

light purple 
yellow sparks 
bright white 


calcium oxide 
sodium peroxide 
+ potassium superoxide 


iron (powder) 
Magnesium 
sulphur iuc 
phosphorus 
carbon 


iron oxide 
magnesium oxide 
sulphur dioxide 
phosphorus(V) oxide 
carbon dioxide 


yellow 
red glow 
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1120 | 
Amphoteric 
oxides and 
hydroxides 


1131 

Teci: : 
of ; Pitati 
hy insoluble 
T "oxides 
ABLE 11.5 


showing that the pHs of the resulti 
DIA T "id p ofthe resulting solutions are greater than 7. Ir i f 
pH of the water). N so T m an The pH of its mixture s aedon nor 
; "Nevertheless, the iron oxide is li 1 ith water is 7 (th 
will neutrali i Medis oxide is like the othe idesi S 
tralise acids, and so, while not an alkali, it is'a EN OR in that it 
. Metallic elements. 
] 


therefore, form basic oxides. 


Some metal oxides react wi i 

9 ‘tal 1 th both acid: i 

ih ori acid ids and alkalis. For example, zinc oxide reacts 
ZnO(s) + 2HCl(aq) > ZnCl,(aq) + H,O(1) 


and with sodium hydroxide solution: 


ZnO(8) + 2NaOH(aq) + H:O(1) > Na,Zn(OH),(aq) 
sodium zincate 


i In the first reaction zinc oxide is acting as a basic oxi i 
as an acidic oxide. An oxide which eie Paes n ie second Gis aoa ng 
amphoteric oxide. Aluminium oxide and lead(II) oxide are EET X al in 
If the hydroxides of these three metals are prepared by addin p SE 
hydroxide solution to solutions of salts of the metals dy TA mpap ioan 
Ü pear as white 


precipitates, 
e.g Pb(NO;)2(aq) + 2NaOH (aq) > Pb(OH),(s) + 2NaNO,(aq) 
or Pb?* (aq). + 2OH- (aq) > Pb(OH)s(s) 


{ sodium hydroxide solution is added t 

o o each of these precipi 
utions. The metal hydroxides have aes 
jum aluminate respectively: che 


When an excess o 
they dissolve to form clear sol 
alkali to form sodium plumbite and sod 

Pb(OH);(s) + 9NaOH(aq) — Na;Pb(OH),(aq) 


Al(OH)s(s) + NaOH(aq) > NaAI(OH),(aq) 
addition to theexpected basic properties these hydroxidesshow acidic properti 
les 


Thusin t 
amphoteric. 


and are therefore 
roxides can be used to distinguish between metals in the fi 

The colours of the precipitates which are oss by d s 
droxide solution or ammonia solution dion ding 
of salts of common metals are given in Table 11.5. 


ation of hyd 
heir salts. 
f sodium hy 
to solutions 


The precipit 
of solutions of t 
a few drops O 
hydroxide) (33.12) 


EFFECT OF ORTA 
COLOUR OF THE EXCESS SODIUM EXGESS = 
METAL IN PRECIPITATE OF HYDROXIDE ee 
THE SOLUTION THE HYDROXIDE SOLUTION cere 
calcium white* = 
magnesium white f = 
aluminium white dissolves 
i white dissolves 
Tead (II) white dissolves 
4 een 
iron (II) 
à red-brown 
iron (III) E ; 
En dissolves 


copper(II) 


PES Juble than the hydroxides of the other metals li 
He moy ammonia solution. isted and because 


* Calcium hydroxie’. ie 
of this it is not precipita! 
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11.22 


These colours help us to identify an iron(II) salt, an iron(II) salt and a copper(II) 
salt, but as all the others are white they cannot be distinguished by this test alone. 
However, if excess sodium hydroxide is added to the precipitates, aluminium, zinc 
and lead(II) hydroxides will dissolve, as they are amphoteric (11.20). This 
distinguishes them from the calcium and magnesium hydroxides. 

Excess ammonia solution reacts in a different way with two of the precipitates. It 
forms complex ions (15.5) with the copper(II) ions to form a deep blue solution, and 
with the zinc ions to form a colourless solution. This test identifies copper and 
distinguishes zinc from aluminium and lead. Lead ‘can be distinguished from 
aluminium by its insoluble sulphate and chloride. gite 


. Acids usually react with metals forming salts, react with bases forming salts and 
water, and react with carbonates setting free carbon dioxide. 

. An acid is a substance which dissolves in water, forming hydroxonium ions 
(usually written as hydrated hydrogen ions, H*(aq)). 

3. A basé is a compound which neutralises an acid, forming a salt. It is usually the 
oxide or hydroxide of a metal. An alkali is a soluble base. 

4. Asaltisthe compound formed when the hydrogen ofan acid is replaced by a metal. 
Ifall the hydrogen is replaced, a normal salt is formed. If only part is replaced, an 
acid salt is formed. 

5, Acidic solutions can be recognized by their ability to change the colours of certain 
dyes called indicators. 

6. The pH ofa solution tells us how acidic or alkaline a solution is, As acidity rises, the 
pH falls. The more alkaline a solution, the higher its pH. A neutral solution has 4 
pH of 7. 

. Soluble salts can be prepared by the action of the appropriate acid on the 
appropriate metal, metal oxide, metal hydroxide or metal carbonate. Insoluble 
salts have to be prepared by double decomposition and are precipitated on mixing 
two solutions containing the appropriate ions. 

. Metallic elements form basic oxides; non-metallic elements form acidic oxides. 

. Aluminium, lead and zinc form amphoteric oxides and hydroxides. 
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Qu 
Stiong 


Families of elements 


T 


What patterns i 

na are there in the melti 4 

boiling points of elements? pleing pei Ad 

The melting points and boiling i 

r points of the elements are gi i 

Section. For the elements with atomic numbers from 1 AES i the: Dato 

melting point against atomic number. On a second sheet i ota arate 

boiling point against atomic number. In both pe ate 
ave a 


plot a graph of 
lements 20 and 31 (i.e. omit elements 21 to 30) 


gap between e 


1 Which elements correspond to the mini i 
imum points o; 
2 In what way are these elements chemicaily similar? Mud 
3 Which elements correspond to the maximum points on the graphs? 
4 Doyou expect the properties of these elements to be fairly oye E 
rquite 


different? 
5 Lithium, sodium and potassium have similar properties. L 

to see where these elements lie in relation to the ADU ns the 
other groups of elements can you find from fe eee 


of a group have similar properties ? 


graphs 
the graphs. What 
where the members 


What pattern is there in the atomic volumes of th 
elements? UR e 
The atomic volume of an element is the volume which would be o: " 
ifi ; CC 
1 mole of atoms of the element if it were in the solid state. upied by 
pthe required values in the Data Section, plot a graph f 
ic number for the elements with atomic rae ia ee 
m 


st atomi 
gap between elements 20 and 31 as before. 


By looking u 
volume again 
to 38 but leaving 8 
4 Lookat your graph and decide whether itis better to describe the way ii 
with atomic number as regular or benedic 1 


which atomic volume varies V 
regular variation is one in which one value increases steadily as the oth 
periodic variation is one In which a certain type of variation er. 

Z Is 


increases. A 

repeated at intervals. 

P Which elements correspond to the maximum points on the graph? 
IUe listed in your answer to Question 2 are also v 

From your graph, suggest elements ere 


eir chemical behaviour. 
) which are likely to behave in.a similar manner to each of the 


Investigation 
12.3 


Questions 


To find a more convenient and useful arrangement of 
the elements. 


4» Write the symbols of the elements 3 to 38 (but omitting elements 21 to 30) in 
one continuous row. Now rewrite the list, except this time arrange the 
elements in a series of horizontal rows so that elements with similar 
characteristics are placed vertically under each other. Start with lithium (Li) 
and then start a new row each time a similar element occurs. Compare your 

æ table of the elements with the relevant part of the Table on p. 381. 


1 Are the elements in the first vertical column of the table metals or non- 
metals? 

2 Arethe elements in the next to the last vertical column in the table metals 
or non-metals? 

3 Look atthe names of the elements between 20 and 31. Are those that you 
recognise metals or non-metals? 


~ H l L L uuu EE — 


12.4 


The elements 


In our world it is possible to find and to extract about ninety substances which, 
except under very rare conditions, cannot be split into other substances. These 
substances, as we have said before, are the elements. Within the lisi of the elements 
there is a wide variety of substances. There are many metals, like magnesium, irog 
copper and gold; there are some non-metallic solids, like carbon, sulphur an 
phosphorus; there are many gases, like oxygen nitrogen and neon and there are eya 
two, mercury and bromine, which are liquids. Why is there such variety among t 
elements? he 
In order to try to answer this question, we have to carry out a deeper study of 
elements. If you were given a pile of coins of different sorts and you wanted E uc 
them, the chances are that your first move would be to make groups of similar °° 
and so classify the coins. This is what chemists set out to do with the elements- 


i : s : geben assify 
divide them into groups containing those which are similar in some way; and so cl 


them. different 
: : Am : 5 A ifferer " 
Chlorine, bromine and iodine are elements which, at first sight, look Yn solic " 


Chlorine is a pale green gas, bromine a deep red liquid and iodine a shiny b 
but the three elements do react in similar ways with the samc substances. © 


combine directly with hydrogen, forming a gas which dissolves in Wate" 
acidic solution: 


H.g) + Ch(g) > 2HCl(g 
H,(g) + Bn(g > 2HBr(g) 
Hig) +  L(g + 2HI(g) 
Heated metals such as zinc will combine with all three of them, forming similar? 
Zn(s) + Ch(g) + ZnCL(s) 
Zn() + Bry(g) —> ZnBr,(s) 


Zn(s) + "Lg > Zni,(s) 


Clearly these three el 

: ements can be grouped together i i he basis ® 
reactions. The same thing is true of the d p e e 
which show close similarities in their 
obviously make upa 


elements (called the 


alts’ 


fibe 
+ ys 
siu 
ree metals, lithium, sodium and poro qe 
reactions with water, air and chlorine. AB? jes p 
EUN or family. Here, therefore, we.have two fam! wo! 
alogens and the alkali metals respectively): 
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classification ha 


12.7 


The first 
Periodic tables 


| -E 


e between these two groups and other groups of elements whose ` 


relationship is ther 
members react with the same substances in the same ways? Into what sort of 


framework do these groups fit? 


r the framework, in which the elements are classified, occupied many 


The search fo! 
ratively recently that a complete classification has been 


years and it is only compa: 


found. 
In 1817 Johann Dob 


that three elements wit 


ereiner, who was a professor at the University of Jena, noticed 
h very similar chemical behaviour, calcium, NAGA and 
barium, had relative atomic masses which fitted a simple relationship. The relative 
atomic mass ofstrontium (88) is almost midway between that of calcium (40) and that ; 
of barium (137) and this led him to call this group of elements a ‘triad’. By 1829 two 
other Döbereiner triads had appeared, and these were, in fact, the two groups of 
elements which we met earlier in the chapter—the halogens (chlorine, bromine and 
iodine) and the alkali metals (lithium, sodium and potassium). Not only were the 
chemica! behaviours of the three elements similar in each case, but the relative atomic 
mass of the middle one fell halfway between the other two. Dóbereiner's triads have 
been swamped in the modern classification of the elements. However, his efforts 
represented significant progress in the search for the classification since he was the 
first to suggest relative atomic mass as a basis for grouping the elements. 


atomic masses were not known with great 
fore the work of Cannizzaro and others led toa 


list of accurate relative atomic masses. The values proposed by Cannizzaro were the 
ones used by a London industrial chemist, John Newlands.-In 1863 he preduced his 
Arrangement of Elements which was to show up an important phenomenon on which the 

is based. Newlands listed the elements in the order of increasing 


modern classification 
relative atomic mass and noticed that every eighth element appeared to show similar 
chemical behavior. About hisidea he wrote ‘the eighth element, starting from a given 


one, is a kind of repetition of the first, like the eighth note in an octave of music’ and 
this he called his Law of Octaves. 

By this ‘aw’, Newlands had made two significant contributions to the development 
of a classification of the elements. Firstly he gave a number to each element. This 
was the number of the place an element occupied when they were arranged NAE. 
of increasing relative atomic mass. (A similar system of numbers, known as atomic 
numbers, is used in the modern classification of the elements.) Secondly, and more 
important, he showed the existence of a periodicity within the list of elements MA 

; :ng which occurs at regular intervals, ikea newsie of k 
the bookstalls on a particular day each week. Newlands was 
suggesting that similar properties occurred at regular intervals in the list of elements 

Unfortunately, this periodic relationship held good for the first sixteen elements but 
fell down after the seventeenth, and this made scientists reluctant to accept Newlands’ 
ideas. Indee d on them at a meeting of the Chemical Society in 


d, when he lecture 

London, he was received with considerable scorn and it was twenty years before hi: 

watt 2 > 
contribution was recognis' 


At the time of Dóbereiner, relativ 
certainty. It was another forty years be 


magazine appearing on 


ed by the award of the Davy Medal by the Royal Society 


In 1869 the periodicity, first spotted by Newlands, was confirmed by the TN. 
two Periodic Tables in which the elements showing similar anal PME RS of 
grouped together. The second of the two Tables was published in December eS 
year in Germany by Julius Lothar Meyer, who based his arrangement of the ene 
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on the curve obtained by plotting the atomic volumes of the elements against their 
relative atomic masses. The atomic volume of an element is the volume which would 
be occupied by | mole of atoms of the element if it were a solid. The curve which 
Lothar Meyer obtained is shown in Fig. 12.1. 


Fig. 12.1 Lothar Meyer's 


atomic volume curve 


Atomic volume/cm? 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 


Relative atomic mass 


The highest points on the left-hand side of the curve are those for lithium, sodium and 
potassium, which, as we have seen, are similar elements, The corresponding points 
on the right-hand side of the curve are those for rubidium and caesium, suggesting tha 
these are also alkali metals. 

Indeed, an examination of the properties of rubidium and caesium shows that they, 
are Similar to the other alkali metals and hence should be placed in the same 
family of elements. The regular spacing of the highest points confirms the idea 5 
periodicity which Newlands suggested. : 

Notice how the points for the members of the other family we have met—chlorin®: 
bromine and iodine—are in corresponding positions on the peaks of the curve, an 
again their regular spacing confirms the periodic nature of their properties. f the 
occupation of corresponding positions on the peaks of the curve is an indication © 
Clements being members of a family, the other families can be identified from ^ 
curve. 

Evidence similar to that obtained by Lothar Meyer in his study of atomic volum" 
can be obtained by plotting the melting points or the boiling points of the eleme”! 
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Fig. 12.2 Dimitri 
. tri 

Mendeleev 

(1839-1907), the 
ussian chemist who 

fe the first periodic 
‘able of the elements in 
1869. 


12.8 
Using the 
Ssification 


TABLE 12.1 

Predictions. of e endeleev’s 
broperties of 

germanium 


against their relative atomic masses. Again the idea of periodicity i 
there is some evidence as to. which elements can be Eod E eL 
Although the work of Lothar Meyer took us close to the modern Poi Table, the ~ 

contribution which is considered to have taken us closest was made in March 1869 b 
Dimitri Mendeleev, who taught at the University of St. Petersburg (now Lenin; aid 
Mendeleev constructed his table using relative atomic mass as the basis ot nie 
arrangement. He put down the elements in order of increasing relative atomic mass 
and grouped together elements he knew to be similar in behaviour. Unlike his 
predecessors, however, he left gaps for elements which, he said, had not then been 
discovered. Also he grouped together ‘odd’ elements which did not appear to-fit into 


the main groups (e.g. cobalt and nickel). 


ular features of Mendceleev's work was his predictions about the 


elements which had not been found in liis day and for which he left gapsin his table. He 
knew from the relative atomic masses that tin could not come immediately below 
silicon in the group ‘of elements containing carbon. He suggested that this gap 
should be filled by an element which he called ‘eka-silicon’, whose properties he was 
able to predict by considering the properties of the elements before and after the gap in 
the table. When the element was discovered in 1886 and was named germanium by its 
discoverer, Winkler (after his homeland), its properties were shown to agree closely 
with those predicted by Mendeleev. The close agreement provided very strong proof ` 
that Mendeleev’s ideas about classification were correct. How close his predictions 


were are shown in Table 12.1. TATA 
Mendeleev had similar success with his ideas about ‘eka-boron’, found in 1879 and 


d‘eka-aluminium’, found in 1875 and named gallium. The whole 


named scandium, an fou 
arised by his "Periodic Law’ which was stated as ‘the elements’ 


of his work was summ r c T 
arranged according to the magnitude of their relative atomic masses, show a periodic 


change in properties". 


One of the most spectac 


PROPERTIES OF GERMANIUM 


PROPERTIES OF EKA-SILICON 
(PREDICTED BY MENDELEEV) 


It will be a light grey metal. It is a dark grey metal. 


om will combine with two atoms One atom combines with two atoms of 


One at twoa 
of oxygen to form a white oxide with a oxygen to form a white oxide with a 
high melting point. melting point above 1000°C. 

The oxide will have a density of The density of the oxide is 

4-7 g cm^*. 4-703 g cm^?. 

The chloride will have a boiling point The chloride boils at 86-5*C. 


jess than 100°C. 


The density of the chloride is 
1-887 g cm^?. 


The density of the chloride will be 
1-9 g cm? 
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12.9 
Atomic number 


and the Periodic | 


Table 


12.10 
Relationships in 
the Periodic 
Table 


12.11 
How do the 
elements in a 


period vary? 


Mendeleev’s Periodic Table showed, however, a number of cases where his 
Periodic Law was not obeyed. Mendeleev placed tellurium (relative atomic mass 
127-6) in what appeared to be its rightful place under selenium. This was, however, in 
front of iodine (relative atomic mass 126-9) which clearly should be grouped, as he 
put it, with chlorine and bromine. His justification for this was that more accurate 
determinations of relative atomic masses would eventually show the mass of the 
tellurium atom to be less than that of the iodine atom. This has not been found to be so- 
Why can we place the element with the greater relative atomic mass in front of the 
element with the smaller? 


The answer to this question was not to appear until 1913. Lord Rutherford, working in 
the Physics Department of the University of Manchester, had found that an atom ofan 
element has in it a central nucleus (13.3) which carries a positive electrical charge. 
Working with Rutherford in 1913, a young research student, Henry Moseley, showed 
by investigation of the X-ray spectra of elements that this positive charge is a definite 
amount, and increases regularly by an equal amount from one element to the next. If 
the charge on the hydrogen nucleus is given a value of + 1, then the relative charge 0? 
the nucleus ofthe next element (helium) will be 4-2 and that on the nucleus ofthe third 
element (lithium) will be +3, and so on. The positive charge on the nucleus of the 
atom ofan elementis called the atomic number of the element. In the cases of iodine 
and tellurium, the nucleus of the atom of tellurium has a relative charge of + 52, 
whereas that of the iodine atom carries a charge of +53. Thus, if atomic number? 
used as the basis of the Periodic Table, rather than relative atomic mass, tellurium a” 
iodine occur in the order which their chemical reactions suggest. 

Atomic number is the basis of the modern Periodic Table, shown on p. 381. The 
reasons for the relative atomic masses of elements such as tellurium and iodine being” 
reverse order to their atomic numbers will be discussed in 13.5. 


Before we can see how the Periodic Table helps us to understand the relationshiP® 
between Elements, there are two important names to be learnt. As can easily be ea; 
the Periodic Table contains vertical columns of elements and also horizontal rows a 
elements. 

A vertical column is a group. Lithium, sodium and potassium are in the same 
and this group is Group 1. Fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine (the halogens) 
Group 7 in the table. o 

A horizontal row of elements is called a period. The first period contains only * t 
elements (hydrogen and helium), the second and third periods each contain d 
elements, running from an alkali metal to a noble gas, and the fourth period 
eighteen elements in it. 


group 
are in 


rd 


The variation within a period is best revealed by a close examination of the thi, 


eriod which contai : : tomi? 
PUN T ntains the elements from sodium (atomic number 11) to argon (4 


Na Mp A SPS ce Cl Ar 

The most obvious chan 
elements (Table 12.2). 
although it is a gas like 
therefore does not react 


jc 
ge in behaviour is the change from metallic to non-metal 
We cannot really include argon in either class bec and 
Some non-metallic elements, it forms no compou” i 

as a typical non-metal. à 
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TABLE 12.2. Metallic and 
non-metallic elements 


in the third period 


pe: 12.3 Division of the 
hy et Table (excluding 
* ransition elements) 

0 metals and non-metals 


TAB 7 
ds 12.3. Variation in 
ney across a period 


AI Si^ PS Gd 
NON-METALLIC 


Na Mg 
METALLIC 


Oxides are acidic 
Chlorides have low boiling points 


Oxides are basic 

Chlorides are solids with high 
melting points and they are 
electrolytes 


and are non-electrolytes 


Form positive ions in most Form negative ions in compounds 
compounds, e.g. Nat, Mg?*, AP* „with metals, e.g. (Na*),S?-, Na*Cl- 


The division between metals and non-metals is not sharp. Aluminium forms an 
oxide which reacts with both acids and alkalis, suggesting that it is both basic and 
is on the border between the metals and non-metals. The 


acidic and that aluminium r 
position of the division also varies from period to period in the Periodic Table. In the 
second period it occurs after beryllium in Group 2, while in the fourth period the 


Group 4 element, germanium, has metallic properties. In fact, the division forms a 
type of staircase which runs diagonally through the table (Fig. 12.3). 


Non-metals 


reatest extent show the character of metals are those 
on the extreme left of the Periodic Table— lithium, sodium and potassium. The most 
non-metallic of the elements are those on the extreme right-hand side— fluorine 
chlorine, bromine and iodine. The latter statement excludes the noble gases of Group 0 
which show almost n therefore from the chemical point of view are 
difficult to classify. b ay 

the valencies or combining powers of the elements as 


There is à regular variation in the i 
d in the Periodic Table. The valencies which the elements in the 


we go across à perio ] 
ana period show are listed in Table 12.3. 


The elements which to the g 


o reactions and 


GROUP NUMBER 


ELEMENT 


HIGHEST VALENCY 


LOWEST VALENCY 
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12.12 
How do the 
elements in a 


group vary? 


12.13 
Transition 
elements 


‘If we consider the higher valencies of phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine, it is obvious 


that the valency increases by one as we move from group to group across the periodi 
Also that valency of the element is equal to the number of the group in which the 
element falls. T 

Considering the lower values of the valencies of these elements, the valency rises in 
steps of one from 1 in Group 1 to 4 in Group 4 and then falls in the same steps to 1 ut. 
in Group 7. In this case the valency is the same as the group number up to Group 4, an 
thereafter it is equal to 8 minus the group number. N . 

The regular variation in valency appears within a period which. has been 
constructed by setting down the elements in the order of increasing atomic nume 
Again this indicates that the method of classifying the elements ds S 
More fundamental reasons for the regular variation in valency will be discussed ! 
Chapter 15. 


The elements in a group in the Peroidic Table have similar properties. For exu 
you may have seen that lithium, sodium and potassium all react with cold water 
form an alkaline solution, hydrogen being given off in the process: 


2Li(s) + 2H,O(1) > 2LiOH(aq) + H,(g) 


T i s u 
This information can be used to predict that two other members of the group» 
rubidium and caesium, will react in a similar manner with water. 


eg. 2Rb(s) + 2H,O(l) > 2RbOH(aq) + H,(g) 


A closer examination of the properties of the elements within a group will show tha 
although they may all take part in the same type of reaction, there is often a x e 
change or trend in what is observed as the reactions occur. Typical of this 1$ ne 
reaction between alkali metals and water which becomes more vigorous Mo 
proceeds down the group from lithium to potassium. It is reasonable to predict d 
this trend that rubidium will react more vigorously than potassium and that ae 
will react more vigorously than rubidium. the 

At the other side of the Periodic Table, in Group 7, observations indicate the ke 
elements react less vigorously with, for example, iron, as the group is descended. 


: P H p , with 
ron wool glows more brightly in the reaction with chlorine than in the reaction 
romine: $: 


2Fe(s) + 3Cl,(g) — 2FeCls(s) 


; ; in me 
h ; Broup can be considered as an increase in "This 5 
character (or a decrease in non-metallic character) as a group is descended. 
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"TABLE 12.4. The first 
transition series 


12.14 
Summary 


scandium 
titanium 
‘vanadium 
chromium 
manganese 


iron 
cobalt 
nickel 
copper 
zinc) 


sition series. The name was originally gi 

: y given to a small 
which appeared to mark a transition from one set of 
Periodic Table which appeared soon after Mendeleev's 


This is called the first tram 
number of these elements 
subgroups to another in a 


original tables. : 
As you would expect from the position of these elements in the Periodic Table, they 
] 


are metallic—in fact, you will recognise in the series a number of the most co 

metals, such as iron, nickel and copper. As well as the usual properties of A 

they have a number of properties which are peculiar to them. These ae 
? e 


summarised as follows: 
1. They form ions which, in the presence of water, are coloured (e.g. the Cu?* (aq) ion is 


blue). 
9. 'They can form more than one pos 
show more than one valency (e.g. iron wi 


to have valencies of 2 and 3). 
3. The metals and their ions often show the ability to act as catalysts in reactions (e 
g. 


iron acts as the catalyst in the combination of nitrogen and hydrogen to gi 
give 


ammonia). 
4. They oft 
magnetic (ca 


first transition series. 


itively charged ion, which means that th 
, e 
1] form Fe?* and Fe?* ions and is diee said 


the metals which we tend to think of as 


en show magnetic properties and 
iron, cobalt and nickel, are found in the 


lled the ferromagnetic metals), 


The fifth and sixth periods also contain similar series of elements. 


at elements have in common, they have to be classified in 
a 


alled the Periodic Table. 
2. The first classifications of the elements used their relative atomic masses, b 
basis of the modern classification is the atomic number of the element. wh i5 the 
number of positive charges on the nucleus ofan atom of the element Th d is the 
are arranged in order of increasing atomic number. . Lhe elements 
3. The Periodic Table consists of vertical columns of elements called 
horizontal rows of elements, called periods. A groups, and 


4. The elements in the same group show similarity in behaviour, but the ^ 

character of the elements increases as we move down the gro up. metallic 
5. Ina period in the table, there is a transition from metallic elemente , 

non-metallic elements, on the right. The valency of the Bless on the left, to 

either increases in steps ofone, from 1 97, as we move across the peri a the period 

2 m 1] to 4, and then falls in the same steps us einn u ps in 

- In all 


steps of one, ies E 
examinations of trends w’ in a period, the noble gas in Gro’ 
owing to its lack of reactivity. up 0 has to be excluded, 
6. Between Groups 2 and 3 in the fourth, fifth and sixth periods are series of el 

elements 


called transition elements. 


1. In order to study wh 
framework which is c: 
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Chapter 13 


What do atoms consist of ? 


re 


13.1 
Early ideas 


Fig. 13.1 Marie Curie 
(1867-1934), famous 
Jor her work on 
radioactivity. (Courtesy 
Ullstein) 


. In 1803 John Dalton, a teacher in Manchester, wrote down in his notebook his 


thoughts about the nature of gases, and so brought to life again ideas which had first 
been described in Ancient Greece. Between 400 and 450 B.C. Leucippus and 
Democritus suggested that all materials consist of very small particles, to which were 
given the name atoms, but these men were philosophers and were not able to prove 
their ideas in any way, The notion of the existence of atoms gradually became more 
popular as the years went by, and in the seventeenth century it was used by such great 
scientists as Robert Boyle and Isaac Newton. 

Dalton's main contribution to atomic theory (4.7), which he published in 1808, was 
to point out the significance of the masses of atoms. In his writings he stated that atoms 
ofoneclement differed in mass from atoms ofanother element. He coupled this with his 
idea that a small whole number of atoms of one element combine with a small whole 
number of atoms of another element (e.g. 1 atom of A with 1 atom of B or 2 atoms of A 
with 1 atom of B) and predicted the Law of Multiple Proportions (4.8). This law was 
first proved experimentally by Dalton and so provided strong evidence in support of 
the existence of atoms and the atomic theory on which the law was based. 

Although he didn't actually state it, Dalton's mental picture of atoms must have 
been like a series of miniature billiard balls suspended in empty space, the differences , : 
between the àtoms of one element and those of another being a difference in mass.” 

This picture lasted until near the end of the nineteenth century when Henri 
Becquerel found in 1896 that a photographic plate was fogged in the dark by uranium 
potassium sulphate. Further investigation showed that all uranium compounds 
exhibit this action and that they will also cause a charged electroscope to lose its 
charge. Becquerel had discovered radioactivity where uranium atoms, in his 
experiments, were spontaneously breaking up. , F 

A more spectacular discovery of radioactivity came two years later when’ Marie 
Curie, working in Paris, found that certain minerals containing uranium were more 
radioactive than was to be expected from their uranium content. Having been given 4 
ton of the mineral pitchblende, from which uranium had been extracted, she 
concentrated it and extracted from it two highly radioactive elements, polonium 
(which she named after her native Poland) and then radium, T 

When radioactive elements ‘decay’ (i.e. when the atoms break up), an emission 
takes place. One of the things which can be thrown out is an &-particle, which was 
shown by Regener, and later by Rutherford, to be a helium atom carrying two po 
charges. The decay usually occurs in several stages, each one involving the loss ofeithe 
a particle (an a-particle or a B-particle) or radiation (y-rays). When the decay jm 
naturally occurring radioactive elements has gone as far as it can go, the produc 
remaining is always lead. . d 

Some elements, therefore, were found to break down, releasing helium ions er 
other particles, and eventually forming lead. Atoms of such elements obviously canno 
be thought of as being the same all the way throügh like billiard balls. There are 


probably in an atom of radium the bits which make up a helium atom and those t° 
make up a lead atom. So what are these bits? 
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13.2 
What cathode 
rays have told us 


Fi 
ae 13.2 A cathode ray 


Cathode 


To vacuum 
pump 


Tig, 13.3 (right) The 
ights for this advertising 
Sign are obtained by 
fre electricity through 
i es containing gases at 
n pressure. (Courtesy 
he Press Association ) 


Eie, 13.4 Ernest 
Rutherford (1871-1937) 
E in 1911 put forward 
theory of the nuclear 
attr. (Courtesy The 
avendish Laboratory) 


- discharge takes pl 


Cathode rays 


"The answer to this question started to emerge in 1897 when J. J. i i 

the cathode rays which were first psc 1859 by und ^c MEM BEN 
gases are very poor conductors of electricity, but at low pressures their abilit ae 
conduct is considerably increased. If the gas is contained in a glass tube, fitted ed an 
electrode at each end, and the pressure is reduced to about 0:6 kPa, a bright luminous 
ace when a high enough voltage is applied across the electrodes: 


Discharge tubes of this sort are used in strip lights and in advertising signs. If the 


pressure of the gas isre 
very faintly visible rays, 
rays. These are emitted at right 


duced to about 0:001 kPa, the luminous discharge is replaced by 
which travel from the cathode and sa hence Sie cathode 
-angles to the cathode. : 


The properties of these rays were investigated and they were found to be a stream ai 
negatively charged particles of very small mass (1/1840 of the mass of a hydrogen 
atom). 


Thomson called the particles ‘corpuscles’, but the name for them which was 


was that given in 1891 by Stoney who called them electrons. Thomson, in 
k using his original apparatus, was able to show that, whatever gas Was M 
hatever the material of the cathode, the value ofratio of charge to mass 
led him to suggest that electrons were to be found in all 
bits of which an atom consists. 


accepted, 
further wor 
the tube and w : 
was always the same. This 
atoms. The electron is one of the 


very that electrons are likely to be contained in all atoms posed 

known that an atom of an element, uncombined with another; i 
e negative charge, provided by the electrons TEN 
mount of positive charge. Where the positive ece is 


known and Thomson was led to picture the atom, rather 
> 


Thomson’s disco 


problem. It was 
ically neutral ai 


situated in the atom was not 
ing’, as a sphere w 
dded in it. This idea was accepted until Rutherford replaced it 


the beginning of the twentieth century. 
New Zealander, born in 1871, who started hi 
Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge in 1895 where his ium eae 
È y Thomson himself. In 1898 he moved to the McGill Universi Soor 
and it was here that he identified a-particles, given off by the d ity ir 
In 1907 he moved back to England to Manchester Universit re o 
“atom in 1910. In 1919 he moved back to AULEM 
here that many honours, including the Nob " De 
given to this great physicist who gave us so many of the eie. 
2 


Ernest Rutherford was @ 
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Fig. 13.5 Geiger and 
Marsden’s experiment 


ths of 
articles @ Nucleus 


Fig. 13.6 The effect of 
the nucleus of an atom on 
bombarding a-particles 


When a radioactive element decays, it emits one of three sorts of radiation. One of 
them is easily absorbed by a sheet of paper or a few centimetres of air. This radiation 
was shown by Rutherford to consist of fast-moving positively charged helium atoms, 
called a-particles. In 1909 two of Rutherford’s fellow workers, Geiger and Marsden, 
bombarded a very thin sheet of gold with a stream of a-particles. They found that a 
small proportion of the particles ‘bounced back’ from the foil at angles of greater 

than 90 degrees (Fig. 13.5). 


a-particle =" 
bouncing back AEN 
a \ 
l \ 
A ] Atom of gold 
USES M 


a-particle 
passing through the atom 


Only about one particle in 8000 bounced back in'this way, but Rutherford realised 
the importance of these few. The fact that a large proportion of the particles passe 
through the foil suggests that there is a large amount of empty space in the atoms ofthe 
foil. Rutherford showed that the bouncing back could only be explained by some ofthe 
particles coming close to a large positive charge. This positive charge must be 
contained in a volume at the centre of the atom, which is much smaller than the atom 
itself. 

Rutherfotd proposed the existence at the centre of the atom of a small, heavy: 
highly positively charged body, called the nucleus of the atom. He suggested that 
the electrons are distributed around the nucleus and perhaps moving like the planets 
round the Sun. Since the mass.of the electrons will be very small, nearly all the mass o 
the atom will be concentrated in the nucleus. The fact that the nucleus is very sma 
compared with the size of the whole atom, is shown by the large majority of the 
&-particles managing to get through the atom. Only those scoring a ‘direct hit’ o? 
the nucleus bounce back from the atom (Fig. 13.6). 

The problem which now faced Rutherford was to describe the composition of the 
nucleus in the light of its mass and Positive charge. As has been stated in 12.9, Henry 
Moseley, one of Rutherford's research students, showed by examination of X-ray 


aluminium thirteen and so on. A 
Rutherford suggested that this particle was a hydrogen atom which had lost its 


proton for this particle. 
The first element in the Periodic Table, 


d element, helium, has 2 protons an 


electrons, the third element 3 Protons and 3 electrons, and so on. Thus, overall cac 
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AS 13.7 James 

es who discovered 

xd neutron in 1932. 
Ourlesy Camera Press) 


13.4 


t do atoms 
Consist of? 


fugis 13.1. The 
ndamental 3 
; atoi 
particles mic 


as the positive charge ofthe protons is balanced by the negative 


atom has no charge, 
harge on the nucleus of an atom (i-e. the 


charge of the electrons. The total positive c 
number of protons in the nucleus) is called the atomic number of the element. 

An important consequence of this theory is that we cannot expect to discover new 
d be positioned between any ofthe known elements. For example 
we cannot expect to find an element which comes between sodium and memes 
because it would have 1 1} protons in its nucleus which is not likely to be possible. This 
is why, when rocks are brought back from the Moon, or meteors are found, they 
must be made up of some of the elements we know on Earth. 

In the same year as he named the proton, Rutherford stated in a lecture in London 
that, in order to account for the mass of the atom, he predicted the existence of another 
particle in the nucleus. This particle, unlike the electron and the proton, would be 
electrically neutral and could therefore be called the neutron. Twelve years later Sir 
James Chadwick showed that the radiation produced when a beryllium foil is 
bombarded with a-particles consists ofa stream of particles with no electrical charge 

nearly the same as the proton. Rutherford’s neutron had been 


and with a mass very 0 
found and it was then possible to state more precisely what each atom consisted of and 
where in the atom the bits were to be found. 


elements which woul 


Table 13.1 shows the relative masses and charges of the three fundamental particles 


which make up atoms. 


RELATIVE RELATIVE 
CHARGE 


proton 
neutron - 
electron 


The relative mass of the electron is so small (about 0-0005) that it can be neglected 
when totalling u elative masses of atoms. 
The atomic number ofan element is the number of positive charges on the nucleus 
and is therefore the number of protons in the nucleus. 
ass of the electrons in an atom can be neglected, the mass of the atom is 
f the nucleus. The relative atomic mass must therefore be the sum of the 
d the relative masses ofthe neutrons. Since the relative 
D mass of the protons would be the number of protons. 
:ve mass of the neutrons would be the number of neutrons. Thus the 
ic mass should be equal to the number of protons + the number 
of neutrons. (Note that after the discussion on isotopes, 13.5, it is necessary to modify 
i ent. 
pM us imb these rules to work out the numbers of each type of particle in a 
magnesium atom. The atomic number of magnesium is 12 and there will therefore be 
12 protons in the nucleus. The relative atomic mass of. magnesium is 24 and the number 
; ill be equal to the relative atomic mass — the number of 


rotons (the at ài ), ie 24— or 12) ee / 
d magnesium atom the number of electrons is the same as the 


umber of protons, i.e. 12. V: 

n 3 therefore, a nucleus containing 12 protons and 12 

re 12 electrons outside the nucleus. 

r atoms can be worked out in the same way and can b 
e 


Fig. 13.8 The numbers of 
the fundamental particles 
in atoms of some elements 


13.5 
Isotopes 


OXYGEN 
(atomic number 8; 


HYDROGEN relative atomic mass 16) 


(atomic number 1; 
relative atomic mass 1) 


8 electrons 
1 electron 
8 protons 
1 proton 8 neutrons 
IODINE 

SODIUM (atomic number 53; 

(atomic number.11; relative atomic mass 127) 

relative atomic mass 23) 

11 electrons 
11 protons 53 protons 
12 neutrons 74 neutrons 
URANIUM 


(atomic number 92; 
relative atomic mass 238) 


92 electrons 


92 protons 
146 neutrons 


wh mass of 24, and nuclei containing 12 protons 

and aeons. This is represented as 12Mg. Also found in naturally-occurrin£ 

magnesium is $Mg, whose atoms have nuclei containi {Mg wi 
aining 13 neutrons, and }8Mg 


14 neutrons in each nucleus Th i 
- these three different types i GE 
isotopes of magnesium. Kap panem atom are 
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x: 
Radioacti 
1S Sraa 


The relative mass of an isotope i i 
i pe is called its mass numb i 
pea in ae way used for the magnesium isotopes above, dt DR QE : 
es er Es isotope and the lower number the atomic Boiss ES kd 
ml M. e pi CA of a single element whose nuclei DM 
rne M E z ut ifferent numbers of neutrons. The word isoto de 
A ee xU asp ; m that the different forms of the GUERRE PM 
these Dae CLE ic Table. Since the numbers of electrons in u Od 
m isotopes are the same, their chemical properti pepper 
ost elements consist of more than one isotope and th p EE RE 
problem lies in the isotopes of chlorine. Chlorine prepared is v EU AU 
3C] with 18 neutrons in the M E T 
HCl with 20 


salt contains two isotopes, 
neutrons in the nucleus. There are approxi 
pproximately three $$Cl atoms to every #7Cl atom 


ic mass will therefore be 


and the relative atom! 
3 x 35) +37 _ 
4 = 4 


Itis now necessary to modify slightly the i 
y the statement given previously 
sum of the number of protons and the number of neutrons in an ue (EU aber 
now becomes: om. The statement 
the mass number ofanisotope = the number of protons + thenumb 
umber of 


neutrons. 
The relative atomic mas: 


the isotopes of the element w 
aturally occurring clement. 


K 


or 


s of an element is the mean value of the mass numb: 
D^ 2 ers of 
hich takes into account the relative abundances ee 
ë e 


isotopes in the n: 


If the only difference between isotopes of an element is a difference in ti 
Henr 3 he num i 
ot an unlimited number of isotopes of a particular nues p: 
ent: 


neutrons, why is there n 
40 41 
Cl, 4C] and so on with the difference 


Why is it not possible to have #Cl, #Cl, 1? 
between one isotope and the next being one neutron in the nucleus? The an 
d inswer to tliis 


question lies in the fact that, as the number of neutrons becomes significant] 
less than the number of protons, the nucleus becomes more unstable p yE or 
stable and the isotope 


becomes radioactive. 
This behaviour is € 

is 13C. The nucleus contains 
roton-neutron ratio of 1 and t 
neutrons to the 6 protons, but 4C, 
Putting in more neutrons would ma 
not hold together. 
The radioactivity of 4C 
consisting of or made from so! 


learly shown with carbon. The most abundant isot 1 

six protons and six neutrons. Here the EE E 

he nucleus is stable. 13C also has a stable TUE we ges E 

with a proton-neutron ratio of 6:8, is x con NA 7 

ke the nucleus so unstable that de pad 
e ^s cou. 


is a useful tool for archae ü 5 
contains '3C- This radioactive isotope of carbon is present in Secale leather bone) 

atmosphere. As fast as it decays more is produced by the effect E D ss es in the 

space, with the result that the amount present in the atmosphere ri iation from outer 

Plants absorb uC in part of the carbon dioxide which th ema constant. 

photosynthesis (9.4). Animals, in turn, absorb it by eating the pla ey take in during 
plant or animal dies the intake of 14C stops. The only chan AY um S the momenta 
that instant is due to its decay. By measuring the level Sr ridi the gC content after 
made from once-living material and then relating it to the ee [o in an object 
it is possible to determine the approximate age of the object. T} nrate of decay of 4G 

as radiocarbon dating and in 1960 Willard Libby, an A his technique is known 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry for his work in developing the EE was awarded iene 
technique by checking samples of material taken from eee He perfected the 
which, from other evidence, was known to be ofa dem Egyptian pyramid 
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Fig. 13.9 Objects such as 
this mummy of an 
Egyptian princess who 
died about 1000 BC can 
be dated by carbon-14 
methods. (Courtesy The 
Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


Carbon-14 decays by losing an electron from its nucleus. It is important to 
remember that this reaction only involves the nucleus of the atom. For this reason it is 
called a nuclear reaction. It is not a chemical reaction, as it does not involve the 
electrons which orbit around the nucleus. It does mean that the picture of the nucleus 
consisting only of protons and neutrons has to be modified. 

The loss of one electron from a carbon-14 nucleus can be explained by one of the 
neutrons in the nucleus changing to a proton and an electron: 


on ip + -fe 
This means that the nucleus now has 7 protons and a charge of +7. The carbon has 


changed to nitrogen: 
1$C 9 14N + 0e 


This isotope of nitrogen is stable and is not radioactive. In this nuclear reaction, 
atoms of one element have changed into atoms of another element. Such changes 
never occur in chemical reactions. ^ 

As mentioned previously, !$ C decays at a constant rate. The decay occurs slowly, 
in that the half-life of the isotope is 5 570 years. This means that if you had 100 g of 
1$C, in 5570 years 50 g of it would decay. In the next 5 570 years half of what was left 
would decay, leaving 25 g, and so on. There is an enormous variation in the half-lives 
of radioactive isotopes. They range from fractions of a second to millions of years. 

Electrons given off from radioactive substances are called f-particles. As 
mentioned in 13.1, some radioactive isotopes give off other types of radiation, called 
a-particles and y-rays. Alpha-particles are identical to the nuclei of helium atoms, 
2He. Therefore when a nucleus loses an a-particle, its mass decreases by 4 units and its 
charge by 2 units, as it has lost 2 protons and 2 neutrons. Gamma-rays are similar to 
X-rays. They are electromagnetic radiation in the same way that radio waves and 
light are,.but they have a much shorter wavelength, : 

An important difference between these three types of radiation is their penetrating 
power. Alpha-particles are stopped by about 7 or8 cm of air and B-particles by about 
4m of air whereas y-rays will penetrate several centimetres of lead. Clearly these 
differences must be taken into consideration when working with radioactive isotopes 
For example, a radioactive isotope which gives off y-rays must be shielded by lea 
which effectively absorbs the radiation. 

Radiation is dangerous because it can damage cells in the body. This is called the 
somatic effect of the radiation. The danger depends on the type of radiation an 
the length of time the person is exposed to the radiation. Very large doses can produce 
immediate damage and lead to death. Less severe doses can have long-term effects by; 
for example, increasing the chances of the development of certain types of cancer: 
There is also a possibility of genetic effects arising from changes in the male an 
female reproductive cells, but the evidence for this occurring seems less clear. 

We are continually exposed to background radiation arising from naturally 
occurring radioactive substances and radiation from space. Under normal circum” 
stances, our exposure to artificially produced radiation is a small fraction of what WC 
receive naturally. It is only when we have an X-ray that our exposure is increase 
significantly. However, X-ray radiography is extremely valuable in medica 
- Similarly there are many s 
which with proper precautions do not lectricity by nuclear Dd Se ve 

ç : Present a hazard. However, the dangers ha 


ut also the long-term problems o 


Fig. 13 
+ 15.10 Setting u 
patient for mede a 


Modern cobalt-60 


teleth É 
TEM D unit. ( Courtesy 


4 Instruments Ltd) 


) isotopes make use of.eith 
he radiation can be very easily eec i. Eun omme 
ans of an 


Most applications of radioactive 


radiation or the fact that t 


instrument called a Geiger counter. 
ho are suffering from certain types of c 
ancer can be treated wi 
ith 7 radiatioi 
n 


People w! 
of cobalt, $Co. The radiation can be focused very precisely on th 
on the 


from an isotope 
cancer cells and so destroy them. "Treatment which uses the effects of radiation i 
; ation in this 


is called radiotherapy. 
Gamma-radiation can also be used for preserving food. The radiation kills th 
Mis the 


micro-organisms which cause decay 33.7). This me i E 
life of some fruit and vegetables. tà E Hd MA be vir increase the shelf- 
equipment. For example, syringes can be sterilised after they ha od sterilise medical 
tight containers i so the s E: infection is reduced. ve been sealed in air- 
"In other medical case? the efficiency of a partic i 

thyroid gland or a kidney) can be regaled Dia T Ne d body (e.g. the 
injection containing a small quantity of a radioactive isoto © ae her a drink or an 
measuring the radiation being given off from the Purder cde iodine, 3I. By 
body doctors can trace the path of the iodine and so find out if the E. the patient's 

ns are working 


properly. 
iques ar 


Tracer te e also used in many non~ TUM. s " 
h is being fo d medical investigations. The 


substance whic llowed, such as a fertiliser bei 
m H e e 
labelled by mixing with ita small quantity of a A diede by a plant, is 
of various parts of the plant can then be measured to see how pce vee radioacuyity 
he soil. A similar technique could be used " EE has 
gate the 


been absorbed from t 
movement of mud in a river estuary or leaks in underground pi 
pipes. 


give outquite a lot of heat (e. i 
.g. burning a fuel) b 
ut nuclear 


Some chemical reactions 
much more ene : 

rgy. Energy given out by nuclear reacti 
icons 


reactions often give out very 
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Fig. 13.11 Fuel elements 
Such as these are used in 
the reactors built for the 
first phase of the U.K^s 
nuclear power programme. 
The fuel elements consist 
of uranium metal rods 
enclosed in magnesium 
alloy cans. ( Courtesy 
UKAEA and British 
Nuclear Fuels Ltd). 


13.8 


Summary 


can be used for destructive or productive purposes. The atomic bomb is a nuclear 
weapon and the devastating explosion is caused by a nuclear reaction which, once 
started, cannot be stopped. On the other hand a nuclear power station controls 4 
nuclear reaction and the energy released is used to produce electricity. 

Calder Hall power station in Cumbria, which opened in 1956, was the first nuclea? 
reactor in the world to produce electricity on an industrial scale. The nuclear fuel use 
in the reactor is an isotope of uranium, *43U. Atoms of this isotope, when bombarde 
with neutrons, split up (nuclear fission) into atoms of other elements which have 
relative masses of about half that of uranium. This nuclear reaction gives out 4 pue 
heat which is used to convert water into steam. The steam is used to drive generators i 
produce electricity. 

; Nuclear power stations, unlike coal- and oil-powered stations, do not cause sulphur 
dioxide and smoke pollution of the atmosphere (9.5). However, there is concern abo" 
the possibility of leaks of radioactive material and about probléms associated wit f 
disposal ofsome ofthe radioactive waste materials from the nuclear reaction. ome? 
these materials decay at a slow rate and will therefore be radioactive for a very ore 
time. There is a more general discussion on the world’s energy resources in 319 


. Anatom ofan element consists ofa small, heavy, positively-charged body called gH 


nucleus, which contai iti i 
ntains positively-charged particles called protons and uncha Sde 


par icles called neutrons. e negatively eci 
1 
t lled t Th gat el charged electrons move aro 


. The number of i 
rotons in i i Q 
fa P the nucleus of an atom is the atomic number 


f the 


The number of i jc 
a neutrons in i tom 
number. an atom is equal to the mass number — the ? 


dee ec d ye edu in an atom is equal to the atomic number. 

protons but different n ie ud element whose atoms contain the same num ptl 

Ere odes t umbers of neutrons. Ifthe number of neutrons is signific? 
number of protons, the isotope is likely to be radioactive. 
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Chapter 14 


How are the electrons arranged? 


Bee NEU D DU EE e 


14.1 
' Bohr’s theory of 
atomic structure 


Fig. 14.1 Rutherford's 
model of the atom 


of the atom included the nucleus which was small and heavy and 
harge. The electrons, equal in number to the number 
d around the nucleus like the planets around the Sun 


Rutherford's model 
carried a concentrated positive c 
of protons in the nucleus, revolve 


(Fig. 14.1). 


One question which Rutherford did not answer about the atom was why the 
electrons, being negatively charged, are not drawn into the nucleus. An answer to this 
question was provided in 1913 by a Danish physicist, Niels Bohr, who had spent a year 

Manchester. Bohr’s theory used the idea, proposed in 1900 


working with Rutherford at 
by the German, Max Planck, that when a hot body gives out radiation, the energy is 
emitted in the form of little ‘packets’, or separate fixed amounts called ‘quanta’. 


Niels Bohr suggested that the electrons follow fixed circular or elliptical paths which 
are not all the same distance from the nucleus but are situated in ‘shells’ or layers 
There are no electrons between the shells and the difference between one shell and the 
next is one quantum of energy. This last statement means that, if an electron is to be 
pulled from one shell to the next further from the nucleus, work has to be done and 
energy has to be paid into the atom to drag the negative charge away from the positive 
nucleus. Ifthe electron then falls back into its original shell, the Law of Conservation of 
Energy applies and the energy which had to be given to the electron to move it, is giv 
back in the form of a ‘packet’ or quantum of energy. 3 1 SLC 

The colours obtained when portions of salts of some metals are placed in a Bunsen 
flame provide direct evidence of this occurring. The electrons take energy from the 
flame so that they are moved from an inner shell to an outer one, and when they dro 
back to their original energy level, a certain quantity of energy is given out in the fos 
of light. The wavelength of the light corresponds to a certain colour, which is the 
characteristic flame colour of that PA metal (11.19). 

An electron in an atom is therefore rather like a book in a bookcase wi 
shelves. If the book ison the bottom shelfand you want itona higher sh un ed of 
do work to lift the book against its own mass and therefore some of your een sas 
transferred to the book, so that its potential energy will be increased. Now Ed e 
book slips off the higher shelf and falls down to the bottom shelf again. Th. the 
which had been given to the book, will be lost by it and given to the oe e energy 
probably in the form of heat. The shells in an atom are similar to the dickes 

e 


bookcase. Just as t 
ground, whose poten! 


he shelves represent different levels of potential 
S : e 
tial energy can be considered to be zero, the hd c pc M 
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14.2 
Ionization 
energies 


Fig. 14.2 The successive 
ionization energies of 
sodium 


of as energy levels for electrons outside the nucleus which, like the ground, has a 
potential energy of zero. Just as it would not be possible to have a book hanging, 
unsupported, between two shelves in the bookcase, so it is not possible to have an 
electron between two shells in the atom. However, it must be remembered that, unlike 
a shelf, an energy shell does not have any physical existence of its own. 

The further out from the nucleus an electron is, the higher is its potential energy and 


so energy has to be given to an electron if it is to be moved from an inner shell to an 
outer one. 


The question which now has to be asked concerns the number of electrons in each shell. 
The answer can be obtained by studying the energy which has to be transferred to an 
electron so that it is pulled completely out of the atom. Removing an electron in this 
way will leave one more proton than electrons in the atom and so the atom will have 
changed into a positively charged ion. 

Obviously less energy will be needed to remove an electron from an outer shell than 
from an inner shell which is more tightly held by the nucleus. The energy which has to 
be supplied to remove a particular electron from an atom is called the ionization 
energy for that electron. The ionization energies of each electron in a sodium atom 
(atomic number 11) are given in Table 14.1, and in graphical form in Fig. 14.2 (the 
logarithm of each value for the ionization energy is used in the graph because the 
range of values is so great). 


oe? 


Log (ionization energy/kJ mol~') 
[^] 


1232282067 8 9 10 n 
Number of electrons 


The considerable jump between the first ( 
second values suggests that 1 electron is mu. 
others. This is followed by 8 electrons which 
before the next sudden jump in ionization en 


require much more energy than any of the others. This evidence suggests that M 
electrons in a sodium atom are arranged so that 2 electrons are in the innermost shell, 
pre next shell and 1 in the outer shell. This configuration is usually represente 


d 
furthest electron from the nucleus) Ape 


gie 
ved 


ch more easily removed than any © 
require only gradually increasing ene"! 
ergy. The last two electrons to be remo 
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TABLE 14.1. Jonization ELECTRON ENERGY NEEDE! 
N Y NEEDED 


energies of sodium 
REMOVED TO REMOVE IT 
/xJ moc 


First 496 
Second 4578 
Third 6930 
Fourth 9576 
Fifth 13440 
Sixth 16716 
- Seventh 20 244 
Eighth 25578 
Ninth 29022 
Tenth 141540 
Eleventh 158700 


The slightly confusing thing about this argument is that the energy required to 
remove the outermost electron is called the first ionization energy, whereas the shell 


which is nearest to the nucleus is called the first shell. 


rationsofall the elements are now known. The configurations for 


143 The electronic configu 

Electronic the elements with atomic number 1-20 are shown in Table 14.2. 
configurations 

and the Periodic 

Table 


ELECTRONIC 


TAB B i 
LE 14.2. The electronic ATOMIC ELEMENT 
CONFIGURATION 


configurations of the NUMBER 
first 20 elements in 
the Periodic Table 


JE 


to 00-10 CO & o — 


If this table is examined alongside the Periodic Table (p. 381), it soon becomes 
the electronic\configuration ofan element (the number of 


obvious that the last figure in the €! 
electrons in the outermost shell) is the number of the group in the Periodic Table in 
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14.4 


which the element is found. Therefore, if you are asked for the electronic con- 
figuration of an element, you can, at least, supply the last figure in it. 

For example, sulphur (atomic number 16) is in Group 6 in the Periodic Table. 
There will be 6 electrons in the outermost shell and, of the remaining 10 electrons, 2 
will fill up the first shell and 8 the second. 

The noble gases can present a problem as in some Periodic Tables they are called 


Group 0 and in others Group 8. For applying the above rules it is easier if you assume 
they are in Group 8. 


We have found, by examination of the electronic configurations of the elements 


Electronic between hydrogen and calcium in the Periodic Table, that the number of electrons in 
configurations the outermost shell of electrons is the same as the number of the group in the Periodic 
and chemical Table in which the element is found. All the elements in a group will therefore have the 
properties same number of electrons in the outermost shell of their atoms. For example, in Group 


Fig. 14.3 


7 (the halogens) the configurations will be the following: 


fluorine 2.7 
chlorine 2.8.7 
bromine 2.8.18.7 
iodine 2.8.18.18.7 


In the previous chapter we saw that all the elements in the same group‘in the Periodic 
Table have similar properties and the reason for this must obviously be the presence of 
the same number of electrons in the outermost shells of the atoms. Thus, the properties 
of an element are decided by the number of electrons in the outermost shell. pe 
Also in Chapter 12, we saw how the elements in Groups 1, 2 and 3 of the Periodic 
Table are metals and that one of the characteristics of metallic elements is that they 
form positive ions. The one or two or three electrons in the outermost shell require 2 
comparatively small amount of energy for their complete removal. Once they have 


been removed, a very much larger amount of energy has to be fed into the atom "m 
take an electron away from the next shell. 


Electron 
being 
removed 


First shell 


shell 
2 electrons 


EDGE ® 
Third 
shell 
1 
electron Second shell Second 
shell 
8 electrons 8 electrons 
ium ion 

A sodium atom with (Ne) wth the 

the configuration ‘configuration 

of 2.8.1 of 2.8 
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Fig. 14.4 


Third 
shell 

7 
electrons 


e 


Electron 
being 
gained 


on is formed, the outer electrons only are removed, leaving 
han electrons and hence a net positive charge equal to the 
number of electrons removed. Thus sodium, for example, forms an ion with a single 
positive charge (Fig. 14.3). The value of the positive charge will often be the same as 
the number of the group in the Periodic Table in which the element occurs. (This 
simple rule cannot be reliably applied to the transition metals (12.13), most of which 
form more than one type of positively charged ion.) 

The elements in Groups 5, 6 and 7 are non-metallic and form negative ions. This is 
because the amount of energy required to remove any of the 5, 6 or 7 electrons in the 
outermost shell is relatively large, and unlikely to be available. The atom therefore 
behaves differently by accepting electrons so that the incomplete outer ‘shell gains 
electrons. Since there will then be more electrons in the atom than protons, it will carry 
a net negative charge equal to the number of electrons accepted. As a general rule, the 
number of electrons gained is that which brings the number in the outermost shell up to 


Thus, when a positive i 
more protons in the atom t 


eight. The resulting ion will have the same electron configuration as a noble gas atom. 
Thus chlorine, in Group }, while oxygen, in Group 6, 
gains two electrons. 


7, gains one electron (Fig. 14.4) 


First shell First shell 


Third 
shell 
Second shell 8 Second shell 
8 electrons elections 8 electrons 
A chlorine atom A chloride ion (CIT) 
with the configuration with the configuration 
of 2.8.8 


of 2.8.7 


rranged in energy levels called shells around the nucleus. Each 
shell can hold only a certain number of electrons and there are no electrons between 
the shells. The electrons in the shells nearer the nucleus have lower energies thar 
those in shells further away and the difference between one shell and the next is one 
quantum or ‘packet’ of energy- 

2. The arrangement of electrons in the shells in an atom is called the electroni 
configuration. This can be determined by studying the ionization energies of th 
atom or from the Periodic Table. 

3. The number of electrons in the outermost shell is the same as the number of th 
group in the Periodic Table in which the element occurs. 

4. The properties of an element are decided by its electronic configuration and, i 
particular, by the number of electrons in the outermost shell. 23 


1. The electrons are a 
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Chapter 15 


15.1 

Evidence for 
different types 
of bonding 


TABLE 15.1. 

A comparison of the 
properties of 
sodium chloride 

and carbon 
tetrachloride 


Fig. 15.1 


How are atoms joined together? 


Sodium chloride (NaCl) and tetrachloromethane (Carbon tetrachloride or CCl), 
even though they both contain chlorine, have very different properties. Some of the 
more obvious differences are given in Table 15.1. 

The reason for these differences must be the way in which the atoms are held 
together (or bonded) in the compounds. For example, if a substance has a high 
melting-point it means that a lot of energy is needed to pull the particles apart. Also, 
if a liquid conducts electricity it must contain charged particles which are free to 
move. 


NaCl CCl, 


Solid with a high melting point Liquid with a low boiling point 


Soluble in water Insoluble in water 


Conducts electricity when it is in liquid form Does not conduct electricity 


Compounds such as sodium chloride are called electrolytes (6.11) and com- 
pounds such as tetrachloromethane are called non-electrolytes. The obvious 
differences in properties suggest that the types of bonding in the two classess © 
compound are different. d 

In his atomic theory in 1808, Dalton suggested that two atoms could be boun! 
together. When Rutherford, over 100 years later, described the atom as being made UP 
of electrically charged particles, the major problem was to understand how this 
bonding could take place. i 

The nuclei of the two atoms will tend to repel each other, rather than remaln 
together. If, however, there is negative charge between the two nuclei, then cac 


nucleus will be attracted to the negative charge and the two will be held together 
(Fig. 15.1). 


attraction attraction 


This is like sticking a photograph on to a page ofa photograph album, using à 5 
of sticky tape which has adhesive on both sides. The photograph sticks to the tape: E 5 
page sticks to the tape and so the photograph is held on to the page. The negat. 
charge, which holds the two nuclei together, can only be provided by the electrons ; 
the atoms. Therefore we must look at the electrons to see how the atoms can be join® > 

The two most significant contributions to this enquiry were made quite separate c 
by W. Kossel and G. N. Lewis who published their ideas in the same year, 1916; Kon 
in Germany and Lewis in America. The two theories were complementary tO "d 
other. Kossel considered how the atoms are joined in electrolytes, while Lew!$ ME 
concerned with non-electrolytes. : - 
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15.2 
Bonding in 
electrolytes 


TABLE 15.2. 

The electronic 
configurations of 
elements on either 
side of a noble gas 


Fig. 15.2 (left) 
Formation of solid 
potassium chloride 


Fig. 15.3 (right) 
Formation of solid 
calcium chloride 


Kossel noticed that tlie element immediately before a noble gas in the Periodic 
Table is a halogen which isa highly reactive non-metal, usually showing a valency of 
one. The element immediately following the noble gas is again highly reactive witha 
valency of one, but this time it is an alkali metal which is one of the most reactive 
metals. The element preceding the halogen is again non-metallic in character, 
though less so than the halogen, and has a valency of two. The element following the 
alkali metal is a metal with a valency of two, e.g. the elements in Table 15.2. 


Element S cl Ar K = Ga 
16 17 18 19 20 


Atomic number 
Electronic configuration 2.8.6 2.8.7 288 2.8.8.1 2.8.8.2 


Kossel pointed out that these facts could be connected using the simple rule that the 
elements close to a noble gas in the Periodic Table tend to form compounds in which 
they obtain the same electron arrangement as the noble gas by gaining or losing the 
necessary number of electrons. 

When potassium is burned in chlorine, each potassium atom with the configuration 
of 2.8.8.1 transfers its outermost electron to a chlorine atom with the configuration of 
2.8.7. Thus the configurations of both atoms become 2.8.8 which is the configuration 
ofargon. Each potassium atom now has 19 protons in its nucleus and only 18 electrons 
outside the nucleus, so that it is an ion with a relative positive charge of 1. Each 
chlorine'atom now has 17 protons in its nucleus and 18 electrons outside it, so that it is 
now a chloride ion with a relative negative charge of 1. 

The transfer of an electron from potassium to chlorine occurs for all of the atoms 
taking part in the reaction and as the reaction mixture cools slightly, the K* ions and 
Cl- ions are attracted to each other because of their opposite charges. The ions come 
together to form an orderly arrangement (Fig. 15.2). In this way crystalline potassium 
chloride is formed. The orderly arrangement of the ions is called a lattice and the 


electrostatic forces binding the ions together in the crystal are referred to as 


electrovalent or ionic bonding forces. The details of the arrangement of particles in 


some crystal lattices are discussed in the next chapter. 


K cl Ca CI cl 
2.8.8. 2.8.7 2.8.8. 287 2.8.7 
Kt Cle Ca?* Gi ci- 
2.8.8 2.8.8 2.8.8 2.8.8 2.8.8 

come together 

with other K* 

and CI- ions 

Solid potassium Solid calcium 
chloride chloride 
K*CI- (s) Ca?* (CI- ), (s) 


A crystal of sodium chloride consists of the same type of orderly arrangement of 
oppositely charged ions. One electron has been transferred from each sodium atom to à 
chlorine atom. The resulting ions, Na*, have an electronic configuration of2.8 (that of 
neon), and the chloride ions, as above, have a configuration of 2.8.8 (14.4). 
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15.3 
Bonding in non- 
electrolytes 


xx oo 
o 
seeing Clic 
xx oo 


(Note that the symbol CI in 
this type of diagram stands 
for the nucleus, together 
with the inner-shells of 
electrons.) 


Fig. 15.4 The bonding 
between chlorine atoms in 
a chlorine molecule 
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x ex 
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xx 


Fig. 15.5 The bonding in 
a molecule of 
tetrachloromethane 


Calcium chloride is also an electrolyte. A calcium atom has a configuration of 
2.8.8.2. When calcium is burnt in chlorine, two electrons are transferred from a 
calcium atom to each of the two chlorine atoms. The calcium atom then becomes a 
calcium ion, Ca?*, with the configuration of 2.8.8 which is the configuration of 
argon. The calcium ions and chloride ions will now come together to form a lattice in 
which there are twice as many chloride ions as calcium ions. The two types of ion are 
held together by the electrostatic forces (Fig. 15.3). í 

Electrons are transferred from one atom to another when an ionic compound is 
formed. The elements whose atoms lose electrons most easily are found in Groups 1 and 
2 in the Periodic Table and those whose atoms have the greatest tendency to attract 
electrons are those in Groups 6 and 7. Ionic compounds, therefore, are usually formed 
when elements in Groups 1 and 2 combine with elements in Groups 6 and 7. 


The Kossel theory has allowed us to explain how potassium combines with chlorine to 
form the electrolyte, potassium chloride. However, some compounds, such as 
tetrachloromethane (CCl,) do not conduct electricity when molten and so do nos 
appear to contain ions. How can we explain the bonding in compounds such as these! 
Also, how can we explain the bonding in the chlorine molecule (Cl;), where two 
identical atoms are bonded together? xr ofi 
The answer to these questions was suggested by Gilbert Lewis of the University O 
Berkeley in California. He supposed, like Kossel, that atoms combine because the 
electrons rearrange themselves to form the same configurations that occur in the noble 
gases. What Lewis suggested which was new, was that it was possible for electrons S 
be shared between two atoms, so that they come under the influence of both dd 
A chlorine atom has an electron configuration of 2.8.7 and so requires one electro 
to reach the configuration of argon. When one chlorine atom combines with another, 
they cannot both attain the argon configuration by one electron being transferred from 
one atom to the other. However, if two electrons are shared between the atoms, eae 
atom will have eight electrons associated with it. This can be represented as 1n "i 
15.4. The crosses represent the electrons in the outermost shell of one atom and t 
circles those in the outermost shell of the other atom. You should realise that all Ut. 
electrons are exactly the same and that the crosses and circles areonly a way of showing 
differently the electrons from the two atoms. :ag the 
The two electrons shared by two atoms hold the atoms together by attracting E 
two positively charged nuclei. A bond which is formed by sharing a pair of electa 
between two atoms is called a covalent bond. In the chlorine molecule, b? 
chlorine atoms have a share in eight electrons in their outermost shells. ; 
. In tetrachloromethane (CCl,), each chlorine atom again requires to gat 
electron. However, the energy needed to remove the four outer electrons of car 
so high that these electrons cannot be transferred completely to the chlorine 4 
The problem is solved by the carbon atom being linked to the four chlorine atom 
four covalent bonds. The carbon atom, with the configuration of 2.4, shares Ee ter 
its outer electrons with a chlorine atom. In return it receives a share in one of the OU. g 
electrons of the chlorine atom, so that a two-electron bond is formed. The result? 
cloud of negative charge holds the two positive nuclei together. The molecule ca? 
represented as in Fig. 15.5. din 
Each shared pair of electrons in a molecule makes one covalent bond. Each bom int 
a molecule is often, represented by a single straight line —. The molecules of chlor 
and tetrachloromethane can be represented by: 


n one 
bon 1$ 
toms: 
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Cl 
cil—Cl Cl -éc 

ü 
n covalent bonds include non-metallic elements which exist 
as molecules made up of more than one atom of the element. For example, hydrogen 


exists as molecules, each of which contains two atoms bonded together by a covalent 
bond. In this molecule, each atom has a share of two electrons which is the 


configuration of the noble gas helium. 


Substances which contai 


H:H or H—H 
on-metallic elements contain more than one covalent bond 
gen has a double covalent bond formed by two pairs of shared 
as three bonds formed by three pairs of shared electrons. 


Molecules of some n 
between the atoms. Oxy; 
electrons and nitrogen h 


o 20 4 or GEO) 
NŠ Ne or N=N 


Some others exist as molecules containing more than two atoms of the element. For 
example, sulphur exists as S, molecules (27.9). 

Most of the common compounds which contain covalent bonds are formed by two 
or more non-metals combining together, whereas ionic compounds are formed by 
metallic elements combining with non-metallic elements. Some important examples of 
covalent compounds are water, ammonia, hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide. The 


bonding in these compounds can be represented by: 


1O0$H or cH 
H H 
: i 
*N3H or n 
H 
Hz C18 or H— CI 
0:263 0 or O- CES 
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15.4 
Properties of 
ionic and 
covalent 
substances 


15.5 
Co-ordinate (or 
dative) covalent 
bonds 


Ionic compounds are solids with high melting-points. At room temperature, covalent 
substances are usually either gases or volatile (easily evaporated) liquids.- 

Melting of a solid occurs when particles in the solid become free to move around 
within the substance. Ionic compounds consist of orderly arrangements of oppositely 
charged ions. The ions are held together by strong electrical forces. When the crystal 
is heated the ions begin to vibrate more vigorously. Eventually the vibrations become 
so vigorous that the orderly arrangement breaks down. At this stage the ions become 
free to move and the solid melts. This will only occur at a high temperature because 
the forces of attraction between the ions are so strong. . 

The low melting points and boiling points of covalent substances are due to the 
substances existing as separate molecules. When such substances melt, the weak 
attractive forces between the molecules are overcome, so enabling the molecules to 
move around. The covalent bonds within the molecules remain intact, whereas when 
an ionic compound melts the ionic bonding forces do have to be overcome. 

The energy, in the form of heat, which is required to overcome the forces between 
molecules is less than that required to overcome ionic bonding forces. This difference 
between ionic and covalent substances is discussed again in the next chapter when the 
structures of some typical examples are considered in detail. 

Molten ionic compounds conduct electricity because they contain ions which are 
free to move. Pure covalent liquids are poor conductors of electricity, which indicates 
that they do not contain ions. 

Ionic comoounds are more likely than covalent compounds to dissolve in water. If 
an ionic couipound dissolves in water, the ionic lattice is pulled apart by the water. 
Each ion which is separated from the lattice becomes surrounded by a ‘cage’ of water 
molecules. The ‘cage’ of water molecules prevents the ion getting back into the 
lattice. A solution of an ionic compound will conduct electricity, because it contains 
ions which are free to move. 

_Many covalent substances do not dissolve in water, and the solutions of those that do 
dissolve usually will not conduct electricity. Two important exceptions are solutions e 
hydrogen chloride and ammonia. Because these solutions conduct electricity they p. 
contain ions. The presence of the ións is due to the covalent compounds reacting ME 
water when they dissolve. Hydrogen chloride forms an acidic solution (hydrochlor 


acid): 
HCl(g) + H,O() + H;O*(ag + Cl-(aq) 
Ammonia forms an alkaline solution: 


NH,(g)H,O() > NH,*(aq) + OH- (aq) 


an ide? 
of bond 
deep 
(1D 

€ 


M pe ae in 1916, on covalent bonding, Lewis also put forward 
dmt Whee i explanation of what appeared to be a puzzling example 
blue iti’ s Ug solution is added to copper(II) sulphate solution, 4 
(Cu(NH,),)?* i rmed. The deep blue colour is due to tetra-amminocopp®’ 
3),) * ions being present. In this ion, ammonia molecules, in whic 


nitro; 
ped has a noble-gas electron-arrangement, combine with copper op 
dene ut called a complex ion and such ions are very common ip D 
pare ea a Ra Indeed it is such a complex ion, the coppe" 11) 
EU i n « ae DAE mm is responsible for the blue colour of solutions 
] à omplet: és, li i joi 
PIE ions to form complex ions? e moleculés, like ammonia or water, join 
ewis's answer to this question ; 
testion was to state that covalent bonds, as well as being 
formed by each atom contributing one electron to form the (En i 
, 


Ao *B —^ ACB 
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can also be made by one atom contributing both the electrons, with the other atom 


contributing none: 
AS B>ASB 
s called a co-ordinate covalent bond (or a dative 


rm a co-ordinate covalent bond it must have in its 
not linked to another atom. Such a pair is called 


This sort of covalent bond i 
covalent bond). For an atom to fo 
outermost shell a pair of electrons, 


an unshared (or lone) pair. 
Lewis’s co-ordinate covalent bonds provide an explanation for the existence of 


complex ions. The molecules have in them at least one unshared pair of electrons 
which can be used to form a co-ordinate covalent bond with the metal ion. The outer 
shell of the metal atom will have lost some electrons when the atom ionised, so leaving 
a ‘hole’ which can receive a share in the pair of electrons donated by the molecule. 


The structure of the ion formed by ammonia and copper(II) ions is: 


H 2* 2+ 
HNH 
2 NH, 
H H | 
HANE Cu xN 3H or H,N > Cu — NH, 
H H 1 
xx NH; 
HNH 
H 


A co-ordinate covalent bond is often represented by an arrow pointing in the direction 
in which the pair of electrons is donated. 

Probably the most important structures in which co-ordinate covalent bonds are 
found are those of the hydroxonium ion (sometimes called oxonium ion) and the 
ammonium ion. The hydroxonium ion is formed when a compound dissolves in water 
to give an acidic solution. Water is a covalent compound and its molecule can be 


represented as follows: 


There are two lone pairs (non-bonding pairs) of electrons on the oxygen atom. One 
of these can form a co-ordinate covalent bond with a positively charged hydrogen ion 
(a proton), released from the substance forming the acidic solution. Because the 
hydrogen ion is positively charged, the structure formed when it is joined to a 

electrically neutral water molecule is also positively charged. The formation of nd 
hydroxonium ion can be represented as follows: gs 


H+ + H,O > H,O* 


The structure of the ion can be represented by: 
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15.6 

The shape of 
covalent 
molecules 


Fig. 15.6 The shape of 
the methane molecule. 
(Photo: Russell 
Edwards, BSc) 


HeO:H| Hco-H|* 
Tus or | 
H H 


The dissolving of covalent hydrogen chloride gas in water can then be represented by 
the overall equation: 


HOl(g) + H;O(l) + H,O+(aq) + Cl-(aq) 
Although one bond is drawn differently from the other two, to indicate how it is 
formed, once they are formed all three bonds are identical. 

Ammonium ions are formed when ammonia molecules combine with a compound 
which is capable of releasing hydrogen ions to the ammonia molecule. The nitrogen 
atom of the ammonia molecule has one lone pair of electrons, 

HNH 


H 


and this can be used to form a co-ordinate covalent bond with a hydrogen ion, forming 
an ammonium ion whose structure can be represented by: 


xus jia H i 
x xx t 
Hó NH or HNH 
H H 


Again, because a positively charged hydrogen ion is combining with an electrically 
neutral ammonia molecule, the resulting structure has a single positive charge. 1 
reaction in which the ammonium ion is formed is that between ammonia. gas an 
hydrogen chloride gas. The overall change can be represented by the equation: 


NH,(g) + HCl(g) > NH{CI-(s) 


The product, ammonium chloride, is formed as a white solid. 


seen with the 


f e 
Molecules of even very complicated compounds are far too small to b s such as the 


most powerful microscope. However, it is possible, by using technique bonds 
diffraction of beams of electrons and X-rays, to measure the angles perween ther. 
and the lengths of bonds in covalent molecules. When these results are put tog? le, 
the shape of the molecule will emerge. A molecule of methane (CH4), bep Je 
has angles of 109° between the carbon-hydrogen bonds. The value of this ang, 
shows that the molecule is tetrahedral in shape. The carbon atom is at the centre 
the tetrahedron and the four hydrogen atoms are at the corners (Fig. 15.6). 


m 
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The fact that there is a definite angle between covalent bonds can be explained owe 
consider the bond to consist ofa cloud of negative charge which holds together The Wo 
positive nuclei. The charge cloud will have a certain direction in space and the bond 
angle will be the angle between two of these directions. 

The tetrahedral shape of the methane molecule is also easy to understand. The four 
bonding clouds of negative charge will have to touch the positively charged nucleus of 
the carbon atom, but, because they are all negatively charged, they will repel each 
other as much as they can (Fig. 15.7). 

In the ammonia molecule (NH;) there is one hydrogen atom less than in methane 
dnd therefore the molecule will have the shape which would be obtained by 
‘beheading’ the tetrahedron (i.e. taking out one hydrogen atom), Fig. 15.8. 


Fig. 15.7 Fig. 15.8 The shape of 
the ammonia molecule. 


LES 


CN» H 


i i ighti hat the bond angles 
isi da trigonal pyramid. At first sight it would seem t gle 
et i eoa ERR but experimental evidence shows that the angle is in 
this case 107°. A possible reason for this is that, although one hydrogen atom of the 


ethane molecule is no longer there, there is still the unshared pair of electrons in the 
m g 


outermost shell of the nitrogen atom: 
n xx 
H Y SH HNH 
H H 


ifvou did no work at all, this cloud of charge, which is not 
pus atom, is fatter because it is not stretched out by 
ds ther atom. The consequence is that the three bonding clouds are 
ipu her and so the bond angle becomes slightly smaller. When 
dinate covalent bond with a hydrogen ion to make 


ain to the 109? of the methane molecule 


Just as you w 
doing any wo 
being attracte 
pushed slightly closer toget 
theammonia molecule forms a Co-OrC? 
an ammonium ion, the bond angle rises ag: 


b e the cloud of charge has now been put to work and has become exactly the same 
ecausi 
as the other three: 
+ 
H 
HiNIH * Ht > |H NH 
H i H 


The molecule of water shows a continuation of this trend. Here there are two ‘fat? 
non-bonding pairs of electrons in the oxygen atom and the angle between the oxygen- 
hydrogen bonds is pushed down to 105° (Fig. 15.8). 


` 
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Fig. 15.9 The shape of 
the water molecule. 


Fig. 15.10 The shape of 
the carbon dioxide molecule 


15.7 
Summary 


4. Tonic compounds are formed between metals and non 


comin 
5. In non-electrolytes electrons are shared between atoms, one electron : 


6. Covalent compo 


You should now be able to predict the approximate angle between the oxygen- 
hydrogen bonds in a hydroxonium ion, H3O*. The same cloud repulsion idea will 
enable us to explain the shape of a carbon dioxide molecule: 


oo 


(0) 


oo 


x. ws 
vc. 

o o oo 

The two clouds of charge, holding each oxygen atom to the carbon atom, will merge 
into a big one and so we shall have two big clouds of charge, touching the carbon 
nucleus but trying to get as far away from each other as possible. Clearly one will be Me 
one side of the carbon atom and the other will be in exactly the same position on t 
other side. The molecule will therefore be linear (Fig. 15.10). 


: " i onds. 
- The electrons iii aiuis are responsible for the formation of chemical b 


BC : tes. 
2. The bonding in electrolytes is ofa different type to that in non-clectropie 
3. Electrolytes are formed by electrons being transferred from on 


e atom to another, 


h ; ical forces of 
which results in the formation of oppositely charged ions. S 


attraction hold the oppositely charged ions together. EUM They bre Ls 
Em : lten they 
crystalline solids with high melting points and boiling points. When mo 


ra : z i nducts electricity- 
conduct electricity and, if they dissolve in water, the solution co from 


ne covalent bond. 

allic elements. 
f they dissolve 
unds react 


one atom and one from the other, the two electrons forming o. 
unds are formed usually between atoms of non-met: 
They are usually gases or volatile liquids at room temperature and, i 
Im water, their solutions will not conduct electricity unless the compo 


shape of a molecule resul 
charge. 
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Chapter 16 


The structures of solid elements and . 
compounds 


eS ae ee ROOTED 


hina 


Question 


Investigati 
162. m 


V 
Questions 


Questions 


What happens when a molten substance is cooled? — 

ne crystals to a boiling-tube to a depth of about 4 cm. Place 
eaker of warm water and warm the beaker carefully on 
flame until the naphthalene melts. Turn out the flame 
and allow the beaker to cool slowly. When no further change takes place, 
reheat the beaker until the naphthalene is molten again and then cool the 


4 boiling-tube rapidly under the tap. 


a» Add naphthale 
the boiling-tube in a b 
a gauze over a Bunsen 


Whatis the difference between the crystals made by cooling the naphthalene 
slowly and cooling it quickly? 


Do metals form crystals? 

You will need some granulated zinc, some thick copper wire, a crucible, a 
pipeclay triangle, a Pyrex crystallising dish and a pair of tongs. - 
(a) To about a 4 cm depth of lead(I!) nitrate solution in a test-tube, add 
a piece of granulated zinc and allow the tube to stand undisturbed until 


the end of the lesson or until the next lesson. 
(b) Half fill a test-tube with silver nitrate solution. Lower a thick piece of 


copper wire into the silver nitrate solution and leave it undisturbed until the 


end of the lesson or until the next lesson. 


What do you see on the samples of metals in the tubes? 
What products are formed on the metals in the two tubes? ' 
How are these products formed? 
In which of the two tubes is the reac! 


PWN 


tion the quicker? Why is this? 


æ (c) Adda few pieces of granulated tin to à crucible and heat the crucible ona 
pipe clay triangle on à tripod over a Bunsen flame until the tin melts. 
Carefully, using a pair of tongs, pourthe molten metal on to the bottom of a 
Pyrex crystallising dish or beaker. When it is cool enough, detach the metal 
from the glass and examine the surface which was in contact with the glass. 
Now place the metal ina solution of iron(II!) chloride with the surface you 
examined, uppermost. This solution will dissolve some of the metal. When an 
obvious change has taken place, remove the metal and wash it under a cold 


@ water tap. 


5 Were you able to see any crystals in the tin before i 

you and after it 
treated with iron(Ill) chloride solution? Res penn 
6 Does the appearance of the surface si i 
iw? uggest the metal cooled quickly or 


ee 


Ifa hot saturated solution is cooled, crystals of 3 

ahoia atea ets , crystals o the ipis separate from the solution. If 
à apidly, the crystals are small; ifit is cooled more slowly, they are 

bigger. Crystals can also be produced by cooling a molten substance. Many metals 
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` Fig. 16.1 Crystals of 
copper(II) sulphate 


B 


Fig. 16.2 (right) Two 
crystals of copper(II) 
sulphate. Even though 
they are very different in 
size they have the same 
shape. (Photo: Russell 
Edwards, BSc) 


Fig. 16.3 


havein them crystals which have been formed in this way. Sometimes, as in the case ef 
zinc used for galvanising iron, the crystals are clearly visible. A number of minerals, 
like quartz and galena, can occur as large and beautiful crystals. Originally they 
came to the crust of the Earth from its centre in the molten state, cooling when they 
came nearer to the surface to form the crystals. Again the slower the cooling, the 
larger are the crystals produced. Crystals, both permanent ones like precious stones 
and more short-lived ones like snowflakes, have intrigued mankind for centuries. 
Simply looking at them suggests that they are highly ordered, and beautiful 
structures, but what do they consist of and how are they so ordered? 


These angles are 
the same 


We can begin to answer these questions by making models of crystals of a 
substance. If crystals of copper(II) sulphate are made from different solutions of the 
compound, they will be of different sizes, but, apart from minor flaws, they will all have 
the same shape. This means that corresponding angles in the crystal will be the same in 
all the crystals (Fig. 16.1). 

If we now take a series of shallow tra 
beads, we can make an arrangement ofsj 
of the tray. A second line can be adde 
those in the first, a third line with its 
(Fig. 16.3). If the angle shown in Fig. 
angle is the same in all the trays. 


4 
ys and a large number of marbles or plastic 
pheres in each tray with a line against the edge 
d with its spheres being in the spaces between 
spheres between those in the second and so on 
16.3 is measured in each tray, we find that this 
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Fig. 16.4 X-ray 
diffraction photograph 
(strictly speaking a 
negative) from a single 
crystal of sodium chloride. 
The dark spots show 
where the film has been 
exposed to X-rays. The 
pattern indicates that the 
particles in the crystal are 
arranged in a regular 
manner. (Courtesy Bruce 
Gilbert) 


16.4 
Ionic crystals 


Since a particular angle is the same in all crystals of a substance, it is possible that a 
crystal is something like the tray of spheres. The crystal could consist of particles 
packed together in an orderly arrangement, just like the spheres in our trays. 
Different substances have different crystal shapes and a possible reason for this can be 
seen by putting larger spheres at regular intervals into an arrangement in one of our 
trays. This alters the angles in the arrangement and this would alter the shape of the 
crystal. It seems as if the shape could be decided by the relative numbers and sizes of 
the particles in the crystal. 

The discovery that a crystal consists of an orderly arrangement of particles started 
in 1912 with the publication by von Laue (a German scientist) of a set of 
photographs. He had obtained these by passing a narrow beam of X-rays through a 
crystal and placing a photographic plate on the far side. Later in the same year 
Lawrence Bragg, who was 22 at the time and whose father, William, was Professor of 
Physics at Leeds University, decided that von Laue’s photographs were interference 
patterns, produced by the atoms in the crystals. 

This pattern is made by the waves of the X-rays being scattered by the atoms in the 
crystals, the waves reinforcing each other in some directions and opposing in others. 
You can see for yourself an interference pattern with visible light by looking through a 
stretched handkerchief at the small bulb of a pocket torch. 

The formation of these interference patterns depends on the wavelength of the 
visible light being similar to the sizes of the holes in the fabric. In a similar way, a 
crystal can only form an interference pattern when the radiation used has a 
wavelength which is similar to the distance between the layers of particles in the . 
crystal. This is why X-rays must be used rather than ordinary light to investigate the 
structures of crystals. 


William and Lawrence Bragg, by studying the patterns obtained in this way, were 
able to calculate the distances between the layers of particles in crystals. This 
information enabled them to work out the arrangement of the particles in the crystals. 
The following sections of this chapter discuss particular types of crystal structures 
which can be determined by X-ray analysis. 


In 1913 and 1914 Lawrence Bragg was able to work out a large number of crystal 
structures, including that of sodium chloride. Up to that time it had been thought that 
common salt consists of molecules of sodium chloride with each sodium atom being 
joined to one chlorine atom. Bragg found that there are no molecules of sodium 
chloride. Each atom of sodium has six atoms of chlorine around it and each chlorine 
atom has six sodium atoms around it. By 1916 Kossel had suggested (15.1) that, when 
sodium combines with chlorine, the sodium atoms become sodium ions and the 
chlorine atoms become chloride ions. The crystal of sodium chloride must therefore 
consist of ions, not atoms. The particles are held together in the crystal by strong 
electrostatic attractions between the positive and negative particles. In 1916 the 
Braggs were jointly awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics for their work on X-ray 


analysis. 
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Fig. 16.5 The sodium 
chloride lattice: (a) 
drawn so that the 
arrangement can be seen 
and (b) more realistically 
showing the ions packed 
together 


Fig. 16.6 The structure 
of caesium chloride 


16.5 
Covalent 
crystals 


A positively charged sodium ion is capable of exerting attractive forces on chloride 
ions in all directions around it and the negatively charged chloride ions are able to 
attract sodium ions in the same way. It is the relative sizes of the two types of ions which 
decides the pattern of the arrangement or lattice which the ions take up when they 
come together. In sodium chloride; each sodium ion has six chloride ions arranged 
around it as though they were at the corners of a octahedron. Each of these chloride 
ions has six sodium ions around it and each of these sodium ions attracts more chloride 


ions, and so on. In this way a giant ionic lattice is built up. As can be seen from Fig. 16.5 
the lattice is cubic in shape. 


chloride ion 


sodium ion 


(a) (b) 


All ionic compounds consist of crystals which are made u 
of ions, although not all of these lattices are cubic in 


there is room for eight chloride ions to be packed 
um ion therefore sits at the centre ofa cube, at each 
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Fig. 16.7 The structure 
of a diamond 


Fig. 16.8 A layer of 
carbon atoms in graphite 


Fig. 16.9 The structure 
of graphite 


covalent bonds. If we apply the charge cloud repulsion idea which was described in 
15.6, we can suggest that these bonds will be arranged tetrahedrally. This 
arrangement was the one confirmed by Lawrence Bragg and is shown in Fig. 16.7. 
Because the repulsion of the charge clouds will.create the tetrahedral arrangement, 
the structure of diamond will be the most stable one which the carbon atoms could 
take up. In this structure the carbon atoms are therefore locked together in the most 
efficient way. This efficient packing of a large number of covalently bonded carbon 
atoms to form a giant atomic lattice is responsible for the great strength of the : 
structure which is shown in the hardness of diamond. Since all the outer electrons of 
the carbon atoms are being used for bonding, there are no electrons free to move 
through the structure to carry an electric current through the substance. 

The giant structure of graphite is quite different. Here the carbon atoms are in flat 
sheets. Within a sheet, they are arranged in hexagons, as shown in Fig. 16.8. 

Graphite is a greasy substance and the greasy feeling is due to the sheets sliding 
easily over each other. The forces between the layers must therefore be comparatively 
weak. These forces are called van der Waals’ forces. The structure is shown in 
Fig. 16.9. 

Fig. 16.8 shows that each carbon atom has this time only three neighbours, to which 
it is joined by covalent bonds. Thus, of the four outer electrons in a carbon atom, only. 
three are used for bonding and one is not. These ‘spare’ non-bonding electrons can, as 
in a metal, drift from atom to atom and when the drift is in one direction, the structure 
is conducting an electric current. 

Since the van der Waals’ forces are relatively weak compared with the covalent 
bonds which hold the atoms together, the layers of carbon atoms will slide easily over 
each other. It is for this reason that graphite can lubricate moving parts, slipping 
between them and reducing the friction. It is particularly useful when a liquid 
lubricant, such as an oil, cannot be used,\for example when a moving part is in a 
vacuum or under only a low atmospheric pressure. 
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16.6 
Molecular 
crystals 


The fact that the layers are not so firmly held together and-can be separated ~ 
relatively easily makes graphite soft. The comparatively large distances between the 
layers are responsible for the density of graphite being less than that of diamond. 


The different arrangements of the carbon atoms in the two allotropes of carbon have 
made fundamental differences in the properties of the allotropes. 


The beautiful shapes of snowflakes clearly indicate that they consist of ordered 
arrangements of particles. The particles in snowflakes are water molecules. But how do 
these molecules hold together? Water is very largely a covalent compound and the 


atoms within each molecule are held together by electrons, or negative charges, being 
shared between them. 


5 (slight negative charge) 
ESO 


H 
5+ (slight positive charge) 


molecule and th 
second molecule is attracted by the oxy; stone or di 
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Fig. 16.10 The structure 


` of ice 


Fig. 16.11 An iceberg 
photographed during 
Scott’s expedition to the 
South Pole in 1910. Part 
of the iceberg is above the 
water because ice is less 
dense than water. 
(Courtesy Popper foto. 
Photo: Herbert Ponting) 


Fig. 16.12 The structure 
of iodine 


Each oxygen atom has around it four hydrogen atoms, two directly attached to it by 
covalent bonds and two held by the attraction between its negative charge and the ` 
positive charge on the hydrogen atom. Because each hydrogen atom carries a 
slight positive charge, they try to place themselves as far apart from each other as 
possible, while still being close to the oxygen atom. The four are therefore arranged 
tetrahedrally and, when this arrangement is repeated through the crystal, the structure. 
becomes that shown in Fig. 16.10. 


e z 
Catan we NT. s 


xl 
at this picture of the structure of the ice crystal, the thing which 
might strike you about it is the considerable amount of empty space in the structure. 
This empty space provides the explanation for one of the remarkable properties of 
water. When water freezes, the ice produced has a larger volume than the liquid water 
from which it was made. Usually the exactly opposite behaviour is observed, the solid 
form having a lower volume and a higher density than the liquid. 

The slightly larger volume of the ice is due to the empty space in the crystal lattices 
and is responsible for water pipes bursting when there is a severe frost. Although the 
pipe actually bursts when the water freezes, it is not noticed until the ice melts as the 
weather becomes warmer. 

Ice crystals belong to a type of crystal called molecular crystals which consist of 
orderly arrangements of molecules. Many other substances consist of molecular 
lattices. Common examples include sucrose (ordinary sugar—C,,H,.0,,) 
naphthalene (moth balls—C,,Hg), urea (used for making plastics and as < 
fertilizer — CO (NHg)g) and iodine (I). In each case the formula represents th 
molecule which is used to build up the lattice. 

Except for iodine the arrangements of the molecules in these lattices ar 
complicated. Iodine consists of an arrangement of diatomic molecules which are hel 
together by weak attractive forces. These forces are similar to those between the layer 
of carbon atoms in graphite and are called van der Waals’ forces. The molecules ar 

acked as close together as possible and this results in the arrangement shown i 


Fig. 16.12. 


When you look 
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When iodine crystals are warmed they sublime, that is they change directly from the 
solid to vapour. This can be linked to the fact that the forces between the molecules 
are comparatively weak. When heat is supplied to the element, the vibration of the 
molecules increases and, at a low temperature, is sufficient to overcome the forces 
between the molecules so that they are no longer held together. 


16.7 As with graphite and ice 
Bonding explained by their crystal structures and the wa 
: in metals together in the crystals. It may be a surprise to you to read that metals contain crystals, 


but, if you keep your eyes open, even at home, you will see examples of them. 
A can which has contained acid fruit such as 


the layer of tin on the inside of the can. The m 


seen in the zinc. The steel has been dipped into 


formed as it slowly cooled. Crystals can often b 
has been cooled slowly. 


When a sample of metal does not a 
the crystals are there, but they are t 
would have been formed in th 
crystals being formed as cooling took place, 


Fig. 16.13 The spangle — — 
pattern on the surface of 

these zinc-coated 

(galvanised) columns | 
shows that the layer of 

zinc is crystalline, 

(Courtesy Zine ; 
Development Association). 
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16.8 
Crystal | 
structures 
of metals 


Fig. 16.14 (a) the first 
layer of spheres (b) the 
second layer of spheres 


LA 


Another way of picturing a metal is to think of the electrons which move, not as 
particles, but as clouds of negative charge. The atoms of the metal can be thought of 
as positive ions because they have lost their outer electrons. The crystal of the metal 
can be pictured as positive ions submerged in a cloud of negative charge which holds . 
the ions together. The crystal is like an orderly arrangement of billiard balls, 
suspended in a tank of water. The balls represent the positive ions and the water, 
which would fill up all the spaces between the balls, would be like the negative charge. 
This sort of bonding, in which closely packed positive ions are held by negative 
charge filling up the spaces between them, is called metallic bonding. 

The electrical forces between the negative charge and the positive ions are strong 
and are responsible for the strengths of most metals. Because the ions require a great 
deal of energy to separate them, the melting point and boiling point of a metal are 
usually high. Since the negative charge between the ions is mobile, it can be made to 
drift in one direction through the structure by a battery, making the metal a 
conductor of electricity. 


The presence of crystals in the metal shows that there must be order in the 
arrangement of the ions and this is confirmed by X-ray diffraction techniques, as with 
sodium chloride crystals. There are two common types of packing which give this order 
and these can be conveniently seen in arrangements of beads or plastic spheres in a 
tray. A layer of spheres can be made by placing a line of them along the edge of the 
tray, then a second line in the spaces between the spheres in the first, then a third in the 
spaces in the second; and so on. A second layer can then be put on to the first with its 
spheres in the spaces between the spheres in the first (Fig. 16.14). 

When we get to the stage of putting in the third layer, we find that this can be done in 
two ways. The spheres in this layer can be placed exactly over those in the first layer 
(position 1), or they can be placed in other spaces in the second layer so that they are 
not directly above the spheres in either of the first two layers (position 2). In the latter 
case the third layer covers up the holes going right through both the first and second 


layers of spheres. 


O 


(a) (b) 


The first of the arrangements for the third Fyer produces the type of packing which 
can be called the ABAB. This indicates that the third layer is a repetition of the first 
and the fourth a repetition of the second;-and so on. The arrangement is known as 
hexagonal close-packing. The spheres are as close together as possible and when a 
model of the structure is viewed from a particular angle it has hexagonal symmetry 
(Fig. 16.15). Magnesium and zinc have this structure. 
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Fig. 16.15 A model 
showing hexagonal close- 
packing of spheres (the a, 
b, a layers are arranged 
horizontally). ( Model: 
C. Grindel. Photo : 

J. Olive) 


16.9 
Silicon 
chips 


i I 16.16 A model . 
showing face-centred cubic 
packing of spheres (the a, 
b, c layers are arranged 
diagonally). (Model: C. 
Grindel. Photo: J. Olive) 


The second arrangement for the third layer is known as ABCABC packing, as the 
arrangement is repeated every fourth layer. When a model of this structure is viewed 
from a particular angle (Fig. 16.16), it is possible to see a cube with a sphere in the 
centre of each face. The structure is therefore called face-centred cubic packing. 
The metals aluminium, copper and-lead adopt this structure. 


It is a long time now since the Braggs confirmed the order which is shown in a 
crystal. Now we are able to understand how this order arises, we can create order in 
substances where previously there had been only minute ordered areas. One of the 
most spectacular illustrations of our ability to produce ordered arrangements of 
particles is in the manufacture of integrated circuits for electronics. Single crystals of 
silicon can be prepared large enough to be turned into complicated circuits called 
silicon chips. 

Itis possible to have a circuit which is equivalent to tens of thousands of transistors 
on a silicon chip which is 1 cm square. A chip such as this known as a microprocessor 
can be used to build a small computer. The chip must be made from a single crystal. 
Any crystal boundaries or faults would make it unusable. We may not be able to make 
asnow flake with as much beauty as nature, but crystals made into integrated circuits 
have a beauty of their own. 

The silicon chip microprocessor not only makes it possible for people to have 
complex TV games in their homes, but also offers business users and home users the 
chance to have computers at a minute fraction of their. previous cost 

Microcomputers are being used increasingly in the business world not only for 
data storage and computing, but also as the basis for word- k ich have 
many advantages over the i i POE ors which ha 

re ge € conventional typewriter. In the chemical industry they 
can be linked directly to instruments which are checkin a chemical a In 
schools and colleges they are used in the teaching of ae ree Rene ds a 
teaching aid in other subjects. SEUUIPMCHStuCiS anaie 
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layer a : —— Layer € 


Fig. 16.17 The Ferranti 
F100-L microprocessor is 
constructed from a silicon 
chip 6mm square an! as 
100 times more capac.) 
than their first commercial 
computer which used 4000 


valves and 6 miles of 
wire. 


16.10 
Summary 


The magnified 
picture shows the 
complexity of the circuits 
‘on the chip. (Courtesy 
Ferranti Ltd) 


Crystals of substances, made by cooling a hot saturated solution or by cooling a 


molten substance, consist.of orderly arrangements of particles, called lattices. 
Crystals of ionic compounds consist of orderly arrangements of large numbers of 
ions. The shape of a lattice depends on the relative sizes and charges of the ions 
making up the crystal. The ions are held together by electrostatic attraction. 
Crystals of diamond and/graphite, which are allotropes of carbon, are examples of 
atomic lattices in which large numbers of carbon atoms are bonded together by 
covalent bonds. The properties of the two allotropes are decided by the ways in 
which the atoms are arranged in the lattices. 

Molecular crystals are orderly arrangements of large numbers of covalent 
molecules, held together by weak attractive forces. The properties of a substance 
which consists of molecular crystals can often be explained by the arrangement of 
the molecules in the crystal and the way they are held together. 

Metal crystals consist of positive ions, held in layers by negative charge between 
them. The strengths of metals and their electrical conductivities can be explained. 
by these arrangements of ions surrounded by freely moving electrons. 
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Chapter 17 


How do the reactivities of metals 
differ? 


Investigation 
17.1 


Questions 


Investigation 
17.2 


Questions 


Question 
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Which metals will displace other metals from their 
oxides? 


Put a mixture of zinc powder and copper(II) oxide into an ignition-tube to 
a depth of about 1 cm. Heat the tube with a medium Bunsen flame, and when 
a reaction starts remove the tube from the flame. When the tube is cool, tip 
out the residue and examine it. 

Repeat the experiment using a mixture of iron powder and copper(II) 


oxide, but this time heat the tube quite strongly for about two minutes. After 
allowing it to cool examine the residue. 


1 What kind of reaction occurs in these two experiments, and what new 
substances are formed? 


2 Which of these two reactions is the more vigorous? 


3 If you heated a mixture of copper powder and zinc oxide, what do you 
think would happen? 


‘Which metals will displace other metals from sol- 


utions of their salts? 


You will need one small iron nail, and small pieces of aluminium, copper, 
iron, lead, magnesium and zinc. You will also need solutions of salts of each 
of these metals and, if available, a solution of silver nitrate. 


(a) Pour copper(Il) sulphate solution into a test-tube to a depth of about 
3cm. Í 


Drop a clean iron nail into the copper(II) sulphate solution and leave it 
undisturbed for a few minutes. Observe what happens to the surface of the 
nail. 


1 What do you think has been formed on the surface of the iron nail? 
2 What must some of the iron have been converted to? 
3 Is the iron more or less reactive than the copper? 


(b) Take a small quantity of one of the metals and place it in a test-tube 
containing about 2 cm depth of a solution of a salt of one of the oth 
metals (your teacher will tell You which combinations to try) ea 
Look for signs of a reaction in which a new metal is de bu d 
surface of the original one. Porec onne 
Construct a table of class results, ing i 
: , show i inati 
displacement reaction occurred. 4 dela dea eae 
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17.3 

How do metals 
differ from each 
other 


Fig. 17.1 Two metals 
which have very different 
properties (a) Sodium is 
50 reactive that it must be 
kept away from air and 
moisture by storing it 
under oil. (Photo: Russell 
Edwards, BSc) (b) Gold 
is so unreactive that it — 
never loses its shine. These 
statuettes of Tutankhamen 
were made in the 14th 
century BC. (Courtesy 
Egyptian Museum, 

Cairo) 


17.4 
Reactions of 
metals with 


water 


Elements can be classified as metals rather than non-metals by noting their physical 
properties (e.g. shiny appearance when cut) and chemical properties (e.g. form oxides 
which have some basic properties). In these respects two metals such as sodium and 
gold are similar, but in many other ways they are obviously different. Gold is used to 
make jewellery because it is not attacked by other substances and hence stays shiny. On 
the other hand sodium reacts so violently with water that it must be kept under oil. Also 
a freshly cut piece of sodium rapidly loses its shiny appearance because its surface 
reacts with the moisture and oxygen in the atomsphere. We can conclude that the 
reactivities of gold and sodium towards oxygen and water are very different and yet 
they are both metals. 

By comparing how easily or vig 
oxygen, water and acids, itis possi 
with each of these substances. In c 


orously metals react with various substances such as 
ble to arrange the metals into orders of reactivity 
ach set of experiments the order obtained is very 


similar. ; , 
Some metals which you are likely to use, or see, during your chemistry course are 

(arranged in alphabetical order): aluminium, calcium, copper, iron, lead, 

magnesium, potassium, silver, sodium and zinc. i 


When each of the above metals is added to water, it is obvious that three of them— 
potassium, sodium and calcium—react. Potassium reacts most vigorously—it whizze 
around the surface of the water. The heat produced by the reaction is sufficient te 
melt the metal to form a round globule and also to ignite the gas which is given o 
during the reaction. The reaction of sodium with water is slightly less vigorous. Th 
heat evolved is still sufficient to melt the sodium and the molten globule does mov 
around the surface of the water, but with a small piece ofsodium no flame is observed 
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Fig. 17.2 The reaction of 
calcium with water 


17.5 
Reactions of 
metals with 
steam 


Hydrogen 


Water 


Calcium turnings magnesium with water. 


A piece of calcium does not melt and it does not move around the surface ofthe water; 
it reacts steadily giving off bubbles of gas. If the gas is collected, Fig. 17.2, and tested 
with a lighted splint it ignites with a small explosion (or pop) which shows that the gas 
is hydrogen, as this is the only common gas which reacts in this way. In all three 
reactions the remaining solution turns red litmus blue showing that an alkali has been 
formed. 


Hydrogen 


Water 


v : | — Filter fi l 
Fig. 17.3 The reaction of fees wurine 


Magnesium ribbon 


Equations for the three reactions are: 
2K(s) + 2H,O() — 2KOH(aq) + H,(g) 
2Na(s) + 2H,O(1) > 2NaOH(aq) + H,(g) 
Ca(s) + ?H,O() > Ca(OH),(aq) + H,(g) 


Ifa piece of magnesium is left in water with a test-tube full of water clamped above it as 
in Fig. 17.3, asmall volume of hydrogen will be collected above the water in a few days, 
showing that maenesinm does react very slowly with cold water. 


Reactions tend to occur more readily at higher temperatures. Therefore metals which 
react with water would be expected to react more vigorously with steam. Also we 


could expect that some metals which do not appear to react with water might react 
with steam. 


'The latter prediction can be tested on a small scale by producing steam by heating 


) soaked in water. The 


magnesium, as ribbon. When a reaction occurs 
over water as shown in Fig. 17.4. 
Magnesium, zinc, aluminium and iron dori 


each case are the hydroxides of the metals) 
e.g. Mg(s) + H,O(g) > MgO\s) + H(g) 

The reaction with iron is reversible (22.8). If h i i 

i r 8), ydrogen is passed over heated iron 
oxide the reverse react x a irons 3 
T reaction occurs and some iron and steam are formed. The reaction is 


D 


3Fe(s) 4- 4H,O(g) = Fe,0,(s) + 4H,(g) 
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Magnesium 
ribbon 


Rocksil 
soake d Hydrogen 
with water 
Fig. 17.4 The reaction Wat 
ater 


between magnesium and 


Steam 
The sign = indicates that the reaction is reversible. 

As predicted; the reactions of potassium, sodium and calcium with steam are too 
vigorous and dangerous to demonstrate in a school laboratory. The other metals, lead, 
copper and silver do not appear to react with steam. 

17.6 When an iron penknife blade is dipped into copper(II) sulphate solution, it becomes 
Displacement pink in colour, showing that some of the copper from the solution has been deposited as 
reactions copper metal on the blade. At the same time some of the iron from the blade passes 


into solution to form iron(II) sulphate solution. The overall reaction is: 
Fe(s) + CuSO,(aq) — FeSO,(aq) + Cu(s) 


The change can be explained ionically by saying that copper(II) ions, Cu?* (aq), in 
solution have changed to copper atoms, Cu(s), which are deposited on the blade: 


Cu?*(aq) + 2e- > Cu(s) 


The electrons required for this change are supplied by iron atoms changing to iron(II) 
ions, Fe?*(aq), which pass into solution: 


Fe(s) — Fe?*(aq) + 2e 


The overall ionic equation for the change is obtained by adding the two ionic half- 
equations: 
Fe(s) + Cu?*(aq) — Fe**(aq) + Cu(s) 


Thus the sulphate part of the copper(II) sulphate takes no part in the reaction and it 
could be predicted that the same change would occur if the penknife blade was dipped 
into copper(II) nitrate solution or copper(II) chloride solution. The reaction occurs 
because the iron is more reactive than the copper, that is, iron has a greater tendency 
to form ions than copper has. 

This type of change can be used to sort out the metals into an order of reactivity 
with respect to each other. If, on adding one metal to a solution of a compound of 
another metal, a reaction occurs, it can be concluded that the first metal is more 
reactive than the second. Investigation 17.2 provides the instructions for finding such 
an order of reactivity. E 

Metal-metal ion displacement reactions as examples of oxidation and reduction 

E are discussed in 21.7. 
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17.7 
Reactions of 
metals with 
hydrochloric 
acid 


Some metals will displace hydrogen from water or steam (17.4 and 17.5). As a general 
rule, hydrogen is more easily displaced from dilute hydrochloric acid solution than 
from water itself. For this reason potassium, sodium and calcium must not be added to 
solutions ofacids. Each of the other metals may be tested by adding dilute hydrochloric 
acid to a small quantity of the metal. If the reaction is slow, gentle heat may be used. A 
lighted splint can be used to test for hydrogen being given off. 

In decreasing order of vigour, the metals which react are: magnesium, aluminium, 
zinc, iron and lead (the reaction with lead is only noticeable with warm acid and the 
reaction is complicated by the fact that the other product, lead(II) chloride, is 
insoluble in cold water). Copper and silver do not react, even with warm hydrochloric 
acid. 

In each case where a metal does react, the reaction 1s: 


metal + hydrochloric acid — metal chloride + hydrogen 
In the case of magnesium the equation is: 
Mg(s) + 2HCl(aq) > MgCl,(aq) + H,(g) 


This reaction can be explained ionically, in that the magnesium atoms in the metal are 
changing into magnesium ions which pass into solution: 


Mg(s) > Mg**(aq) + e- 
The hydrogen ions from the acid are changing into molecules of hydrogen gas: 
2H*(aq) + 2e- > H,(g) 


The overall ionic equation is obtained by adding these two ionic half-equations 
together: x 


Mg(s) + 2H*(aq) > Mg'*(aq) + H,(g) 


This reaction is rather similar to the metal-metal ion displacement reactions which 
were discussed in the previous section, 


e.g. Mg(s) + Cu**(aq) > Mg?*(aq) + Cu(s) 


Therefore the reactions of metals with dilute hydrochloric acid enable us to fix the 
position of hydrogen in the reactivity series (although it is not a metal it does form 
positive ions, H*(aq)) between copper and lead. 


Dilute sulphuric acid reacts in the same way as dilute hydrochloric acid and can be 
used to sort out the metals into a similar order of reactivity. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid and both dilute and concentrated nitric acid react with 
metals to give a variety of products due to the oxidising action of the sulphate and the 


nitrate parts of the acids. The particular reacti i i 
discussed in detail in 27.26 and 347, de Sl la 


eins 17.1 gives an order of reactivity of the metals and summarises their reactions 
with water, steam and dilute hydrochloric acid. The positioning of aluminium is not 
straightforward as the metal is covered with a layer of aluminium oxide which is very 


resistant to attack. If the layer is removed by rubbing the metal with mercury, the 
results would place aluminium between magnesium and zinc, but fr uently 
observations of reactions o ne 


f aluminium would 1 i i 
placed lower in the series. yd Á A (o Mini fhar ir ought, to be 
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TABLE 17.1. The 
reactivity series of 


the metals 
METALS 


REACTIONS OF METALS 


WITH WATER 
TO FORM 
HYDROGEN 


WITH STEAM 
TO FORM 
HYDROGEN 


WITH DILUTE 
HYDROCHLORIC_ 
ACID TO FORM 
HYDROGEN 


WITH SOLUTIONS 
OF COMPGUNDS 
OF OTHER METALS 


potassium 
sodium 


calcium 


magnesium 


aluminium 
zinc 


iron 


lead 
(hydrogen) 


copper 
silver 
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violent 
reaction 


steady 
reaction 


violent 
reaction 


violent 
reaction 


displace 
hydrogen 
from water - 


very slow 
reaction 


no 
reaction 


the metal 
burns 


reversible 
reaction 


steady 
reaction 


no 
reaction 


slight 
reaction 


a eat ae, ee | 


no 


reaction 


displace 
a metal 
which is 
lower in 
the series 


Chapter 18° 


Hydrogen 


a PP ,dz tA 


Investigation 18.1 


Fig. 18.1 


Fig. 18.2 


Zinc 
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Air 


The preparation and properties of hydrogen 

Hydrogen can be produced by the action of a metal which is above hydrogen 
in the reactivity series (17.9) on dilute sulphuric acid or dilute hydrochloric 
acid, provided the metal does not form an insoluble salt from the acid. To 
prepare the gas in the laboratory, it is necessary to choose the metal and the 


acid to give a steady flow of gas. The reaction of dilute hydrochloric acid on 
granulated zinc is convenient for this purpose. 


You will need an apparatus such as that shown in Fig. 18.1. ON NO 
ACCOUNT SHOULD YOU BRING A FLAME CLOSE TO THE EXIT TUBE 


OF THE APPARATUS, AS THIS COULD CAUSE AN EXPLOSION INSIDE 
THE FLASK. 


Dilute sulphuric acid 


Hydrogen 


Water 


(a) Place about 1 cm de 
firmly, add about cm? 
catalyst). Then add enou 
the funnel tube is cove 


pth of granulated zinc in the flask, insert the bung 
of copper(I!) sulphate solution (which acts as.a 


gh dilute sulphuric acid so that the bottom end of 
red. 

© reaction proceed for about 2 minutes to give time for air to be 
then start the investigation. (If at any time the 
w, more acid may be added via the funnel.) 


J water, put your finger over the end and invert it over 
the delivery tube as shown in Fig. 18.1. 1 


Let th 
displace 


Delivery 
tube 


of the tube near a Bunsen flame. Note what you see and hear. This is the 
characteristic test for hydrogen. | $ 


(b) Collect another test-tube full of the gas and try to pour the hydrogen 
upwards into a test-tube of air, as shown in Fig. 18.2. Find whether hydrogen 
pu Dry test-tube has been transferred to the second test-tube by opening it close to a Bunsen 
| æ flame as in part 1 of this investigation. 
i 
l $ 


Fig. 18.3 


Question 


Hydrogen 


Lighted 
splint 


Fig. 18.4 


Questions 


18.2 

| Occurrence and 
importance of 
hydrogen 


1 What can you conclude about the density of hydrogen compared to that 
of air? l 


æ (c) Take away the dish of water and let the hydrogen flow from the delivery 
tube into a dry test-tube held at an angle of about 45° as shown in Fig. 18.3. 
Let the gas flow for about twice as long as it took to collect a tube-fill over 
water in-the previous experiment. Then lift the test-tube off the delivery tube, 
closing it with your-finger as you do so. Take it away from the apparatus. 
Invert the tube and then; keeping your fingers away from the open end of the 

@ tube, hold a lighted splint to the mouth of the tube (Fig. 18.4). 


2 With which part of air is the hydrogen likely to be combining when it 
burns? 

3 Whatis the liquid left in the test-tube after burning hydrogen? 

4 How could you prove what the liquid is? 


Hydrogen is the gas which is displaced from water by calcium (17.4), from steam by 
magnesium (17.5) and from dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid by zinc. Hydrogen 
gas is present on the Sun and on many other stars but there is very little free hydrogen 
on the Earth. There is almost none at all in the Earth's atmosphere. Most of the 
hydrogen on the Earth is combined with other elements such as with axygen in water. 
Itis also found in a combined form in all living things and in substances such as oil and 
natural gas which have been formed from living things. 

Ifa test-tube of a colourless gas ignites with a pop then it is likely to be hydrogen. 
The other distinctive property of hydrogen is that it has a very low density. It is about 
fifteen times less dense than air and for this reason it was used in early balloon travel. It 
was a balloon filled with hydrogen which first carried men by air across the English 
Channel. A Frenchman, J. P. Blanchard, and an American, John Jeffries, made the 
crossing in 1785. To prevent the balloon from falling into the sea during the flight ~ 
they had to reduce their load by throwing most of their belongings (including 
Blanchard’s trousers) overboard. 

If you think back to the test for hydrogen which was mentioned above, you will 
realise that the use of hydrogen in balloons or airships has a serious disadvantage. This 
point was made clear to the world by disasters such as that which struck the giant 
airship Hindenburg. This airship,,which was 240m long and contained about 
140 000 m? of hydrogen, burst into flames at Lakehurst; U.S.A. in 1937. When you see 
how readily a test-tube full of hydrogen ignites, you can begin to appreciate the danger 
of having an airship filled with thousands oficubic metres of the gas. Many people lost 
their lives-in the-Hindenburg disaster. Since about that time balloon travel has been 
confined to the use of helium-filled balloons or airships, or hot air balloons. Helium i 
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et e. 
Fig. 18.5 The use of 
different gases for balloon 
travel (a) The 
Hindenburg, which was 
filled with hydrogen 
(Courtesy The Science 
Museum) (b) This 
balloon uses hot air. The 
heat is obtained by 
burning a ‘bottled’ gas 
such as butane. (Courtesy 
J. Walter Thompson Co 
Jor Rank Hovis Ltd). (c) 
The first successful 
balloon crossing of the 
Atlantic was by the 
helium-filled Double 
Eagle in 1978. ( Courtesy 
of the Press Association 
Ltd) 


18.3 
Laboratory 
preparation of 
hydrogen 


(c) 


only about seven times less dense than air, but it does not burn. Hot air balloons fly 
because hot air is less dense than air at normal atmospheric temperature. 

The fact that hydrogen is no longer used for balloons does not mean that the gas is no 
longer important. It is used in enormous quantities in the chemical industry, in 
particular for making ammonia which is itself very important for making fertilisers 
(33.10). Hydrogen is also used in converting vegetable oils into margarine (31.9). 
Hydrogen has been brought to the public notice because of the hydrogen bomb. The 
mechanism of the bomb involves the combination of different t 
(isotopes, 13.5) to form helium. This change gives off enormo 
and is similar to the processes by which the energy 


produced on the Sun. The hydrogen bomb has n 
hydrogen. 


ypes of hydrogen atom 
us quantities of energy 
in the forms of light and heat are 
othing to do with the burning of 


In Chapter 17 several reactions which produce hydrogen were mentioned. The 
reaction which is most suitable for preparing and collecting a sample of hydrogen in 
the laboratory is the one which produces the gas at a reasonable rate without the 
application of heat. Zinc with dilute sulphuric acid is usually used. A trace of 
copper(II) sulphate solution is added to the zinc at first as this speeds up the reaction. 
(Some copper is displaced from the solution and deposited on the zinc. This results in 


the zinc being attacked more rapidly as it is the more reactive of the pair of metals 
present, 20.4.) 


Test-tubes full of the gas can be obtained b 


1 y collecting itover water as shown in Fig. 
18.1. The equation for the reaction occurrin 


g is, 

Zn() + H,SO,(aq) — ZnSO,(aq) + Hs(g) 
or Zn() +  2H*(ag => Zn** (aq) 
Owing to the explosive nature of mixtures of t 
well away from the apparatus. If you wish 
hydrogen, a test-tube containing the gas sho 
your finger and taken well away from the app: 


+ H,(g) 


he gas with air, all flames must be kept 
to carry out a test for the presence of 
uld be either stoppered or covered with 
aratus before testing with a lighted splint. 
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| 18.4 The reaction of a metal with an acid is too expensive to be a suitable method for 
Manufacture of preparing the gas on a large scale. In order that substances which are made with 
hydrogen hydrogen, such as ammonia and margarine, will be reasonably cheap, itis important 
that the cost of producing the hydrogen is kept as low as possible. It is for this reason 
i that the methods of producing hydrogen have changed over the years as different 
processes have been developed and different raw materials have become available. 
. 
From coal - 
In Germany in 1913, just before the First World War, the demand for hydrogen 
increased dramatically in order to produce ammonia by the Haber Process (33.9). 
The ammonia was used to make nitric acid which was then used for making 
explosives. Before this, nitric acid was made from sodium nitrate from South 
America. 
The hydrogen for the Haber Process was produced by passing steam over white hot 
coke (previously made from coal). The resulting mixture of carbon monoxide and: 
hydrogen is known as water gas: 


H,O(g) + C(s) > CO(g) + Hx(g) 
water gas 


Water gas was then mixed with more steam and passed over a heated iron catalyst 
which resulted in the carbon monoxide being converted into carbon dioxide, and the 
formation of more hydrogen: 


CO(g) + H,O(g) > COs(g) + Hs(g) 


This reaction is known as the shift reaction. Carbon dioxide is removed by dissolving 
it in water under pressure. The reaction which forms water gas absorbs heat 
(endothermic, 22.5) and would eventually stop when the temperature of the coke 
becomes too low. For this reason it is necessary to pass air over the coke at intervals so 
that the partial combustion of the coke reheats it. The mixture of gases produced by 
this change is called producer gas: 


| O.(g) + 4N(g)-2C()- 2CO(g) + 4N;(g) 
—— t7 — 
air producer gas 


| From petroleum 
Owing to the relatively high operating costs of the water gas process and the high cost 
of coal, it was gradually replaced by a process which starts with petroleum. 
Around the 1950s a method of converting the part of petroleum oil known as 
naphtha (31.5) into a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen was developed by 
I.C.1. in the United Kingdom. Naphtha is a mixture of hydrocarbons such as CgH,, 
and C;H,,. The process which is known as steam reforming involves reacting naphtha 
with steam at about 900°C. The reaction for one of the hydrocarbons is: 


C,Hj,(g) + 6H,O(g) > 6CO(g) + 13H,(g) 


This mixture of products is called synthesis gas as it can be used for synthesising 
other important chemicals. It can be converted into carbon dioxide and more 
hydrogen by the same shift reaction as was used in the water gas process. Carbon 
dioxide is removed by dissolving in water as above. 


From natural gas 

i) From the 1930s in the U.S.A. natural gas (mainly methane, CH,), which was plentiful 
| there, was used to prepare a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen. Since the 
1 discovery of natural gas under the North Sea it has become more economical in the 
U.K. to use methane as the main source of the mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen: 
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18.5 
Properties of 
hydrogen 


18.6 


CH,(g) + HyO(g) > CO(g) + 3H;(g) 


The mixture is then reacted with more steam in the shift reaction. The resulting 
carbon dioxide is removed as in the other methods of making hydrogen. 


Ina particular country, the method selected for producing hydrogen will depend on 
which of the possible raw materials is most readily available. 


Hydrogen is insoluble in water, colourless, and has no smell. At any particular 
temperature and pressure the density of hydrogen is less than that of any other gas 
measured at the same temperature and pressure. 


It combines directly with a number of non-metallic elements, 


Reactions with non-metals : 
When a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is kept at room temperature there is no 
reaction. However, the heat from a-spark or a burning splint is sufficient to start the 
reaction, which then becomes so rapid that it is explosive. 

A stream of pure hydrogen will burn quietly in air with a pale blue flame. If the 
flame is kept near a cold surface (10.8), the product of the burning condenses as a 
colourless liquid. This liquid turns white anhydrous copper(II) sulphate blue, showing 
that it contains water. If sufficient of the liquid is collected, it will be found to boil 
at 100°C and freeze at 0°C showing that it is water. The equation for the burning is: 


2H,(g) + O;(g) > 2H,O(1) 


Hydrogen will also combine with ox 
elements. For exam 


copper forming the 


ygen which is already combined with other 
ple, hydrogen will remove the oxygen from oxides of lead and 
metal in each case. (This process is called reduction, 21.4.) 


eg. CuO() + H,(g) > Cu(s) + HjO(g) 
PbO(s) + H,(g) — Pb(s) + H,O(g) 


Investigation 4.4 gives instructions and shows a dia 
demonstrate these reactions. More w 
their oxides in Chapter 24. 

A mixture of hydrogen and chlorine k 
react, but in this case the reaction requi 


gram of the apparatus required to 
ill be said about the production of metals from 


hydrogen and chlorine should not 
the reaction is hydrogen chloride: 


H,(g) + Cl,(g) > 2HCl(g) 
Under other conditions the reaction can be controlled and is used to manufacture 
hydrogen chloride which is used to make 


1. : Hydrogen is very important in the chemical in 
of important substances such as Margarine, 
chloride for polyvinyl chloride. 

2. Iti d in the | i i i i 
k A N in the laboratory by the reaction ofa dilute acid (sulphuric) with a 

- The main industrial source of hydrogen in the U.K. is now natural 

p Hess reacts explosively with Some non-metals. 

chlorine, 4 


dustry as it is used in the production 
ammonia for fertilisers, and hydrogen 


Poo» 


I gas. 
in particular oxygen and 
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Chapter 19 


The products formed by passing: 
electricity through substances 


Investigation 
19.1 


Fig. 19.1 
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What patterns are there in the products formed during 
the electrolysis of aqueous solutions of electrolytes? 


In all of the following investigations an electrolysis cell similar to that in Fig. 
19.1 should be used. This cell is suitable for passing electricity through 
aqueous solutions of electrolytes and collecting any gaseous products 
which are formed. 


Gaseous products 


Electrolyte 


Positive electrode Negative electrode 


When trying to identify a gas given off during electrolysis, first make a list 
of the gases it could possibly be and then, if necessary, look up the tests for 
the gases by consulting the appropriate chapter in this book. Remember 
there is no point in testing for a gas which could not possibly be formed. For 
example, chlorine could not be formed from sodium sulphate solution as 
there is no chlorine in the solution. 


You will need, in addition to the cell, a low voltage supply of direct current 
such as a 6 V dry battery, connecting wires and small glass tubes fitted with 
rubber teats for collecting the gases. 


(a) Pour sufficient dilute sulphuric acid into the cell to cover the electrodes. 
By means of a rubber teat completely fill a piece of glass tubing with wate: 

and invert it over one of the electrodes as shown in Fig. 19.1. Put another 

tube full of water over the other electrode. Support each tube so that it c 

about the top 1 cm of the electrode. 

` Connect each electrode to the power supply and when sufficie: 

been produced to test, try to identify the gases. Make a note of 

produced at the positive electrode and which at the negativ 


Question 


Investigation 
19.2 


Questions 


After washing the cell out, repeat the procedure using dilute sodium 
æ hydroxide solution as the electrolyte. 


The ions present in each solution are as follows: 
dilute sulphuric acid solution, 
H* (aq) and OH- (aq) from H20 
H*(aq) and SO,?- (aq) from H,SO, 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, 
H* (aq) and OH~(aq) from H20 
Na* (aq) and OH- (aq) from NaOH 


The same product is formed at the positive electrode in both experiments. 
When sodium hydroxide solution is the electrolyte, the gaseous product 
must have been formed by discharging hydroxide ions as these are the only 
negative ions present. When dilute sulphuric acid is the electrolyte it is also 
the hydroxide ions which are discharged, in this case in preference to the 
sulphate ions. J 

When H+ (aq) and Na+ (aq) ions are present in the same solution, which 
ion is discharged in preference to the other? 


æ (b) Write down the formulae of the ions 
solutions and then, using the kno 
investigation, predict what the 
is electrolysed: 


present in each of the following 
wledge gained in the first part of this 
products are likely to be when each solution 


sodium sulphate, Na2SO4 
potassium hydroxide, KOH 
potassium sulphate, K3SO,4 


* Test your predictions for as many of the electrolytes as time permits. 


What are the products formed wh 


luti f 
chlorides are electrolysed? pete 0 


æ You will need the same apparatus as used in Investigation 19.1 (Fig. 19.1). 
Pour concentrated sodium chloride s 
are covered. Fill the glass tub: 
than water) and Support them 


olution into the cell until the electrodes 
es with the sodium chloride Solution (rather 
over the electrodes, 


Concentrated 


S potassium chloride solution 
ion. 


2 When very dilute 


Investigation |. What are the products formed when copper(II) sul- 
19.3 phate solution is electrolysed using carbon electrodes? 


~ Using the electrolysis cell shown in Fig. 19.1 pass a direct electric current 
through a solution of copper(I!) sulphate solution. In addition to trying to 
identify any gases which are formed, carefully observe what happens to the 
<æ electrodes. 


Questions 1 The positive ions present in the solution are H*(aq) and Cu?*(aq). 
Which ion is discharged in preference to the other? 
2 What must be happening to the concentration of the copper ions in the 
solution? What will eventually happen to the colour of the solution? 
3 Using the information gained from this investigation and Investigation 
19.1, write down the ions, Cu?*(aq), Na*(aq) and H*(aq) in order of 
decreasing ease of discharge from dilute solutions of the ions. 


Investigation What happens when copper(II) sulphate solution is 
19.4 . electrolysed using copper electrodes? 


æ You will need two copper electrodes and a source of direct current similar to 
that used in Investigation 19.1. 


Weigh two clean copper foil electrodes. Dip the electrodes into a solution of 
copper(ll) sulphate solution in a small beaker (Fig. 19.2). Pass a small 
direct current through the solution. Note which electrode is connected to the 
positive terminal and which to the negative. 


Fig. 19.2 


Copper foil 
electrodes 


Copper(II) 
sulphate 
solution 


After about 10 minutes, disconnect the electrodes, carefully remove them 
from the solution and wash them by gently dipping them firstly into a beaker 
of pure water and then into a beaker of propanone. 

æ When the electrodes are dry, weigh each one again. 


Questions 1 Bearing in mind that conduction by an electrolyte involves taking 
electrons from the cathode and giving them up to the anode (19.6), suggest 
equations for the changes which have occurred at each electrode. 

2 During electrolysis the number of electrons transferred at each electrode 

must be identical. What will happen to the concentration of the copper ions 

in the solution during electrolysis? i 
an To hea A eg 
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19.5 
Electrolysis 


Fig. 19.3 The conduction 
of electricity by molten 
lead(II) bromide 


Positive 
electrode 


19.6 
Electrode 
reaçtions 


This chapter is concerned with the identity of the products and how they are formed 
when a direct current is passed through substances. Chapter 6 concentrated on what 
can be learnt about substances by passing electricity through them. It was noted that 
when an electrolyte conducts electricity, the positively charged ions (cations) which 
are present are attracted to the negative electrode (cathode) and the negatively 
charged ions (anions) to the positive electrode (anode). 

Some of the ions which are attracted to the electrodes are converted into neutral 
atoms or molecules. For example, when electricity is passed through molten lead (II) 
bromide, lead is produced at the cathode and bromine at the anode. Thus the 
compound lead (II) bromide is separated into its two elements, which means that a 
chemical change has occurred. 


Negative 
electrode 


Molten lead(11) 
bromide 


The process of producing chemical changes by passin i i 
vou denos is Ya as ecis. ap g a direct electric current 
Electrolysis is of considerable economic importance as many essential materials such 
as aluminium and chlorine are obtained by electrolytic methods. The plating ofobjects 
with metals such as chromium and silver is also carried out by electrolysis. J! 


As the reactions which occur at the electrodes stop as soon as the current is switched off, 
it seems likely that the reactions play an essential part in the conduction Fia ec oE 
by the electrolyte. A current of electricity through a metal is a flow of el * e oed 
electrode reactions must be helping to maintain the flow of electrons th: ectrons, so the 
connecting the electrodes to the battery or other source of el us rough the wires 
Lead (II) bromide contains lead ions each with a relative T ricity. ‘ Bs 
and bromide ions each with a relative charge of 1 — (i.e. B arge Bho (ve Pb?*) 
changed to neutral atoms of lead (Pb) at the cathode and th B e pets 
neutral molecules of bromine (Br;) at the anode. € Br- ions are changed to 
These changes can be explained by the theory that electrons 


charge of 1 — and are represented by e-) (which have a relative 


are lost from the negative electrode: 

Pb?* + 2e- > Pb 
from the E 
cathode 
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19.7 
Moles of 
electrons 


19.8 

Products from 
molten 
electrolytes 


The two negative charges balance out the two positive charges on the lead ion which is 
thus neutralised (or discharged). : 
At the positive electrode each bromide ion loses one electron to the electrode: 


Br- — e- > Br (2) 
to the 
anode 


As Br- loses one negative charge it becomes neutralised or discharged. Two of these 
neutral atoms then combine to form a bromine molecule, Br,: 


2Br — Br, 


The battery is trying to push electrons towards the negative electrode and pull them 
away from the positive electrode. Electrode reaction (1) helps the former process and 
electrode reaction (2) helps the latter process. Fig. 19.3 shows how electrode reactions 
(1) and (2) are helping to maintain the flow of elctrons around the circuit. 

Whenever an electrolyte conducts electricity there must be an electrode reaction 
using up electrons at the negative electrode and another electrode reaction giving up 
electrons at the positive electrode. 


The number of electrons transferred at the cathode must be equal to the number 
transferred at the anode. The actual numbers involved are very large so, as in the case 
of atoms, ions or molecules, it is more convenient to refer to moles of electrons rather 
than actual numbers. 

In the example above, 2 moles of electrons are required to neutralise 1 mole of Pb?* 
ions, but the transfer of 2 moles of electrons at the anode will resultin the neutralisation 
of2 moles of bromide ions. That is, for every mole oflead atoms produced there will be 
2 moles of bromine atoms produced. This ratio is consistent with the formula of 
lead(II) bromide, PbBr;. 2 moles of bromine atoms formed will combine together to 
form 1 mole of bromine molecules: 


2Br — Br, 


As the minimum relative charge on any ion is 1+ or 1 — , and the relative charge on 
an electron is 1 —, the minimum number of electrons required to neutralise 1 mole of 
ions is 1 mole of electrons. 

The transfer of 1 mole of electrons through a circuit is equivalent to the passage of 
the minimum quantity of electricity required to neutralise 1 mole ofions. This quantity 
of electricity is approximately 96 500 coulombs and is known as a Faraday (6.11). In 
the above example: 

1 mole of Pb?* ions requires 2 moles of eleettoris which is equivalent to 2 Faradays or 

2 x 96500 coulombs of electricity, and 
1 mole of Br- ions requires 1 mole.of electrons which is equivalent to 1 Faraday or 

96500 coulombs of electricity. 


The products which are observed to be formed during the electrolysis of molten 
electrolytes are easily explained. If the electrolyte is a pure compound, there is only one 
type of positive ion present and one type of negative ion present. Therefore there is only 
one possible product at each electrode. If the relative charges on the ions are 
known, the electrode reactions can be worked out. 

The explanations of some examples are given below. 


Electrolyte: molten sodium chloride 
Electrodes: carbon 
Tons present: Na+ and Cl- 
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19.9 

Products from 
aqueous 
solutions of 


electrolytes 


At the cathode: Na* ions are attracted and converted into neutral atoms of sodium 
by removing electrons from the electrode: 


Nat + e- — Na 


At the anode: Cl- ions are attracted and converted into neutral atoms of chlorine by 
giving up electrons to the electrode: 


Cl-— e — Cl 
Chlorine atoms then combine to form’chlorine molecules: 
2CIl' Cl, 


The commercial application of this process for the production of sodium and 
chlorine is described in 24.7. 


Although pure water is not a good conductor of electricity it does conduct slightly as it 
does contain some ions. The formation of hydrogen ions and hydroxide ions from water 
is represented by the equation: 


H,O(1) = H*(aq) + OH-(aq) 
(The = sign indicates that the change is reversible) 

The concentration of ions in pure water is very small. At 25°C there are 10-7 moles 
of H+ ions and 10-7 moles of OH- ions per dm? of pure water. Thus, for example, 1 
mole of potassium chloride dissolved in water to form 1 dm? of solution will provide 
about 10 million times more ions than is provided by the water in which it is dissolved. 

When you try to predict the products of the electrolysis of aqueous solutions, the ions 
from the water create problems as the solution may contain two types of positive ions 
(e.g. H+ and Na+) and two types of negative ions (e.g. OH- and CI-). 

When two types of positive ions are attracted to the negative electrode, one type of 
ion tends to be discharged in preference to the other. This also happens when two 


types of negative ions are attracted to the positive electrode. Which ion is 
preferentially discharged can depend on three factors: 


1. The nature of the ions themselves; that is, some ions gain or lose electrons more 
readily than others. 


2. The relative concentrations of the ions. This is an important factor when Cl- ions 
and OH- ions are present together. 


3. The substances from which the electrodes are made. 


The products which are observed to be formed during the electrolysis of some 
common aqueous solutions are explained below. 


Electrolyte: dilute sulphuric acid 
Electrodes: platinum or carbon 


Tons present:  H*(aq) and OH-(aq) from the water 


H* (aq) and SO;?- (aq) from the sul ic aci 
. 1 s phuric acid 

At the cathode: H+ (aq) ions, which are the only positively charged ions present, are 
attracted to the electrode and neutralised to form hydrogen molecules: Hes 


H*(aq) + e > H 


2H > H,(g) 
The two equations can be combined: 


2H*(aq) + 2e- > H, (g) 
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At the anode: OH- (aq) ions and SO,?- (aq) ions are attracted. OH (aq) ions are 
more easily discharged forming oxygen gas: A 


4OH-(aq) — 4e- > 2H,O(1) + O,(g) 


The equations for the electrode reactions show that 1 mole of hydrogen molecules are 
produced by the transfer of 2 moles of electrons, whereas 1 mole of oxygen molecules 
requires the transfer of 4 moles of electrons. The number of moles of electrons 
transferred at each electrode must always be equal, thus the number of molecules, and 
hence the volume, of hydrogen produced will be twice that of oxygen. 


Electrolyte: dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
Electrodes: platinum 
Ions present: H*(aq) and OH-(aq) from the water 
Na+ (aq) and OH-(aq) from the sodium hydroxide 
At the cathode: H*(aq) ions and Nat (aq) ions are attracted; H*(aq) ions are the 
more easily discharged and hydrogen is formed by the same electrode reactions as in 
the previous example. 
At the anode: OH- (aq) ions are attracted and are discharged by the same electrode 
reactions as in the previous example and oxygen is given off. 
The products formed by the electrolysis of sodium sulphate solution can be 
predicted to be hydrogen and oxygen by comparing the ions present in this solution 
with the ions present in the solutions used in the previous two examples. 


Electrolyte: sodium chloride solution 
Electrodes: carbon 
Ions present: H*(aq) and OH-(aq) from the water 
Na* (aq) and Cl-(aq) from the sodium chloride 

At the cathode: H* (aq) and Na* (aq) are attracted and as in the example of sodium 
hydroxide solution, hydrogen is given off. 

At the anode: OH-(aq) and Cl-(aq) are attracted. If the solution is very dilute, 
OH- (aq) ions are discharged in preference to Cl-(aq) ions and oxygen is formed as in 
the previous two examples. 

When the solution is more concentrated the main electrode reaction is the discharge 
of the chloride ions: 


Cl(aQg — e > Cl 
2Cl— Ch(g) : 


These two equations can be combined: 


2Cl-(aq) — 2e- > Cl,(g) 


The electrolysis of concentrated sodium chloride solution is an extremely important 
industrial process (29.7). Not only does it produce hydrogen and chlorine, but also in 
the region of the negative electrode the removal of H* (aq) ions results in a build up of 
an excess of OH- (aq) ions. These ions, together with Na* (aq) ions which are attracted 
to the electrode, make up a solution of sodium hydroxide. This is an important 
substance used in other branches of the chemical industry such as paper 
manufacture. 
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Fig. 19.4 Electrolytic 
purification of copper 


Electrolyte: copper(I) sulphate solution 
Electrodes: platinum or carbon 
Tons present: H*(aq) and OH- (aq) from water à 
Cu?* (aq) and SO;?- (aq) from copper(II) sulphate 
At the cathode: H+ (aq) and Cu** (aq) are attracted. Cu?* (aq) ions are more easily 
discharged and copper metal is deposited on the electrode: 


Cu?*(aq) + 2e- + Cu(s) 


At the anode: OH ^ (aq) and SO,?~ (aq) are attracted. This is exactly the same as 
in the case of the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid with platinum or carbon 
electrodes, and therefore oxygen is produced by the same electrode reactions. 

As the electrolysis proceeds, the concentration of Cu?* (aq) ions in the solution will 
decrease and hence the blue colour will fade. Also as OH- (aq) ions are removed from 
the solution, there will be a build up of H* (aq) ions and the final solution when all the 
copper ions have been removed will be dilute sulphuric acid. 

If the positive electrode (anode) is made of copper rather than platinum or carbon, 
it gradually dissolves. During this change the copper atoms of the copper electrode 
itself change into copper ions which pass into solution. The ions are formed by 
electrons being removed from the atoms. The electrons are left on the copper 


electrode and hence the reaction satisfies the condition that electrons must be given 
up to the anode during electrolysis: 


Cu(s) = 2e- —> Cu?*(aq) 
to the 
anode 


In this casé the concentration of copper ions in the solution will remain constant. For 


every copper ion which is deposited as a copper atom at the cathode, a copper atom 
will dissolve as a copper ion at the anode. 


Impure copper Pure copper 
anode (+) 


cathode (-) 


Copper(II) sulphate 
solution 


This example of electrolysis is particularly important as it i D. 
copper during the final stage of the production of the metal Bon e 
copper is made the anode and a piece of pure copper the cathode (Fi 19 4). 
Copper(I1) sulphate solution is the electrolyte and during the ¢lectrolysis, copper is 
Sr ek p ee deposited as pure copper at the cathode. tae ides ta the 
anode which are soluble pass into solution and those which are insol "s llect as a 
sludge at the bottom of the container. À CLUE COU Ce au. 
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Fig. 19.5 Copper 
purification in progress. 
The photograph shows 
rows of impure copper 
anodes and pure copper 
cathodes. (Courtesy RTZ 
Services Ltd) 3 


19.10 
Patterns in the 
products 


19.11 
Uses of 
electrolysis 


t 


Ithas already been pointed out that in certain cases the products of electrolysis can be 
changed by changing the concentration of the electrolyte or by changing the 
substances from which the electrode is made. Despite these complications, there are 
some patterns in the types of products formed which are worth noting. 

1. At the cathode either a metal or hydrogen is produced. 

2. At the anode either a non-metal other than hydrogen is produced or the metal 

electrode dissolves. 

3. When a mixture of ions is present, there is an order of preferential discharge. In 
the case of the positive ions, it resembles the reverse order of the reactivity series 
(17.9). For positive ions, starting with the most easily discharged, the order is 
Cu?* (aq), H* (aq), Na* (aq). 

For negative ions the order is OH (aq), Cl” (aq), SO,” (aq). Remember that 
the order of OH^ (aq) and CI” (aq) is reversed for higher concentrations of 
C17 (aq), which is usually the case. : 


1. Production of useful substances 
The process of electrolysis is used in the production of the more reactive metals such as 
sodium and aluminium (24.7 and 24.8) for which straightforward chemical methods of 
extraction are either not suitable or not possible. 

The electrolysis of concentrated sodium chloride solution is an essential stage in the 
production of chlorine, hydrogen, hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide and sodium 
hypochlorite from rock salt (29.7). 


2. Electroplating 

The chromium plating on parts of motor cars is produced by electrolysis. Chromium is 
more resistant to corrosion than steel and it can be polished to produce an attractive 
shiny surface. However, chromium is much more expensive than steel and so it is usual , 
to cover the steel with a very thin layer of chromium. Electrolysis is particularly 
effective at depositing a thin, even layer of metal on an object. In this case the steel is 
first electroplated with a layer of copper or nickel. Chromium sticks better on this 
layer than it does on steel, The object such as a car bumper or headlight trim is made 
the cathode and pure chromium is used as the anode. The electrolyte is a solution of 
chromium(VI) oxide in dilute sulphuric acid. The process which occurs is similar to 
that used for the purification of copper. The metal is dissolved at the anode and 
deposited on the cathode. 

The layer of tin on the ‘tin’ cans used as food containers is usually electroplated on to: 
the steel by making the steel the cathode, pure tin the anode and using an electrolyte 
containing Sn?*(aq) ions. 5 

Tin is more resistant to corrosion than steel but it would be too expensive to make the 
containers entirely of tin. By similar processes, cutlery which is marked EPNS has been 
electroplated with nickel and then with silver. 


3. Anodising 
Aluminium which has been exposed to the atmosphere is covered with a layer of 
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e 19.6 These motor car wheel rims have been nickel and 


chrome plated by being automatically dipped into a series of (Courtesy RTZ Services Ltd ) 
electrolytic cells and washing liquids. ( Courtesy W. Canning 


Engineering Ltd) 


19.12 
Summary 


TABLE 19.1. Products 


of some examples 
of electrolysis 


aluminium oxide, Al,O;, which protects the metal from further corrosion. This layer of 
oxide can be thickened and its protective powers increased by making the aluminium 
theanode with dilute sulphuric acid as the electrolyte. OH- (aq) ions are neutralised at 


the anode and oxygen is produced. Some of this oxygen is used up in oxidising the 
surface of the aluminium anode. 


The oxide layer at this stage readil 
sealed into the layer by placing the 
produce brightly coloured, corrosion 


y absorbs dyes which can then be permanently 
object in boiling water. This process is used to 
resistant articles such as saucepan lids. 


1. Electrode reactions enable an electrolyte to conduct electricity by removing 
electrons from the negative electrode (cathode) and giving up electrons to the 
positive electrode (anode). 


2. The transfer of | mole of electrons at each electrode is equivalent to the passage of 1 
Faraday (96 500 coulombs) of electricit 


y through the circuit. 
3. The products of some of the more important examples of electrolysis are given in 
Table 19.1. à 


ELECTRODES PRODUCTS 
ELECTROLYTE 


CATHODE ANODE | CATHODE ANODE 


lead(II) bromide nes 
sodium chloride carbon 
potassium iodide carbon 


carbon lead bromine 
carbon sodium chlorine 
carbon potassium | iodine 


zl 
sulphuric acid | platinum 
(dilute) 
sodium hydroxide 
(dilute) 
sodium chloride 
aqueous (very dilute) 
solutions sodium chloride 
(concentrated) 
copper(II) sulphate 


platinum hydrogen | oxygen 
or carbon | or carbon 4 


platinum platinum 


hydrogen oxygen 


carbon carbon hydrogen | oxygen 


carbon carbon hydrogen | chlorine 


platinum | platinum 
or carbon | or carbon 
copper copper copper copper 

deposited | dissolved 


copper oxygen 
copper(II) sulphate 


Chapter 20 


Using substances to produce 
electricity 


Investigation 
-20.1 


Fig. 20.1 


Questions 
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How can we obtain electricity from chemical re- 
actions? 


You will need a voltmeter reading 0-3 V, two wires fitted with crocodile 
clips, and clean pieces of magnesium ribbon, copper foil and zinc foil. You 
will also need a small beaker containing dilute (0-5 M) sulphuric acid. 


(a) Using the wires with clips, connect a piece of magnesium ribbon to . 
one terminal of the voltmeter and a piece of copper foil to the other, as 
shown in Fig. 20.1. Now dip both the metals into the dilute sulphuric acid, 
without letting them touch each other, and note whether you get a reading 
on the voltmeter. 


Voltmeter 


Magnesium 
ribbon 


Copper 
foil 


Dilute sulphuric acid 


(b) Replace the copper foil with another piece of magnesium ribbon, dip 
both pieces of magnesium into the acid, and note whether you get a 
reading on the meter. 

Now replace both pieces of magnesium ribbon with pieces of copper foil, 
and dip the two pieces of copper into the acid. Do you get a reading this 
time? 

(c) Replace one of the pieces of copper foil with a piece of zinc foil, but have 
the copper connected to the same terminal of the meter as in part (a) of the 
investigation, Dip both metals into the acid and see whether you get a 
reading on the meter. 

(d) Keep the metals the same as in part (c), but now try different solutions 
in the beaker. Possible ones to try are sodium sulphate solution, sodium 
chloride solution, and sugar solution. Make a note of those cases where you 
get a reading on the meter, and those cases (if any) where you do not. 


1 In order to produce electricity by dipping two pieces of metal into a 
solution, do you need (a) two similar metals or two different metals, and (b) 
should the solution contain an electrolyte or a non-electrolyte? 


Investigation 
20.2 - 


Questions 


20.3 
Sources of 
electricity 


2 When you have a cell producing electricity, does the less reactive metal 
form the positive pole or the negative pole? - 

3 Did the copper/zinc cell give the same reading on the voltmeter as the 
copper/magnesium cell, or was it higher or lower? 


Can we put metals in an order of reactivity by making 
cells? 


æ You will need a voltmeter (0-3 V), wires, a beaker containing sodium 


sulphate solution, and pieces of copper, iron, lead, magnesium and zinc 
metals. 


Connect the copper to the positive terminal of the voltmeter and one of the 
other metals to the negative terminal. Dip both metals into the sodium 
sulphate solution and quickly take the highest reading of the voltage. 
Keeping copper as the positive pole, try the various other metals in turn as 
the negative pole. In each case record the highest reading on the voltmeter. 
æ Write down the metals in an order of decreasing voltage. 


1 What connection is there between the order that you have written down, 
and the order of reactivity of the various metals? 
2 Silver is a less reactive metal than ci 


Opper. In a copper/silver cell, which 
metal would form the positive pole? 


Electricity which is supplied to your home is 
from burning fuel, such as coal or oil, or from 
into steam. The steam is used to tur 


produced in power stations where heat 


The operation of the dry battery and the car batte: 
being obtained from chemical reactions rather than mechanical motion. 

The first recorded observation of the production of electricity by chemical reactions 
was by Luigi Galvani, an Italian scientist. In 1768 he was investigating the effect of 
atmospheric electricity, occurring during thunderstorms, on a frog’s legs which were 


ok and connected to the ground by iron wires. He noticed that 
ifthe brass and iron wires were allowed to come int 


ry are both examples of electricity 


realised that the electricity was caused by chemic 
Volta repeated an experithent of the Swiss s 
1780 that if a piece of lead and a piece of silver are 


to the discovery of many chemical effects of electricity. For example, it enabled Sir 


20.4 
Primary cells 


Humphry Davy to discover the metals sodium and potassium by electrolysing molten 
sodium hydroxide and molten potassium hydroxide. The first pile to be constructed in 
the U.K. consisted of 36 silver coins separated from 36 zinc discs by paper soaked in 
sodium chloride solution. 


If two different metals are dipped into an electrolyte and the two metals brought into 
contact, a current of electricity (i.e. a stream of electrons) will flow through the 
external circuit. Such an arrangement is called a primary cell. The presence of the 
current can be detected by putting a suitable bulb in the external circuit. A measure 
of the push which makes the current flow can be obtained by placing a suitable 
voltmeter in the circuit, Fig. 20.1. : 

Volta's experiments with different metals enabled him to arrange the metals in an 
order which is in fact similar to the reactivity series of the metals (17.9). He found that 
the further apart the metals were in his series, the greater the electrical effect. Thus the 
production of electricity by this method seems to depend on one metal being more 
reactive than the other. 

A comparison of the reactivities of the metals is a comparison of the tendencies of the q 
metals to form ions. That is, in the example of zinc and copper, the tendencies for the _ 
following two reactions to occur: 


Zn(s > Zn**(aq) + 2e- (1) 
Cu(s) > Cu*t(aq) + 2e- (2) 


Zinc is more reactive than copper and so it would be expected that reaction (1) would 
occur more readily than (2). In the zinc-copper cell, with copper(II) sulphate as 
electrolyte, the zinc pole or terminal is negative with respect to the copper showing that 
it is supplying electrons to the external circuit. The flow of electrons around the 
external circuit can be explained by some of the zinc atoms from the zinc pole passing 
into solution as zinc ions and giving up electrons to the external circuit: 


Zn(s) — Zn**(aq) + 2e- 
to the external 
circuit 
At the copper pole, electrons are removed from the external circuit by some copper 
ions in the solution being converted into copper atoms which are deposited on the 
copper pole: 
Cu**(aq) + 2e-  — Cu(s) 
from the 
external 
circuit 


The overall reaction, adding together the two separate electrode reactions is: 
Zn(s) + Cu**(aq) > Zn**(aq) + Cu(s) 


This is the reaction which occurs when zinc metal is placed in a solution of a 
copper(II) salt. Zinc, being the more reactive metal, displaces copper from the 
solution. 

When a cell produces electricity, electrons pass into the external circuit from the 
more reactive metal and are removed from the external circuit by the less reactive 
metal. 

It is important to realise that the reactions occurring at the two poles or terminals of 
a cell are producing electricity, unlike the electrode reactions occurring during 
electrolysis which are using electricity. 
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20.5 
Polarisation’ 


Fig. 20.2 Two forms of 
the zinc-copper cell 


. The voltage crete from a simple cell tends to fall quite quickly owing to changes at 
f 


"the surfaces of the poles. For example, a zinc pole dipping into copper(II) sip 
solution will become coated with copper due to the displacement reaction whic 
occurs even when the cell is not producing electricity : 


Zn(s) + Cu?+(aq) > Cu(s) + Zn?+ (aq) 


Also whenever hydrogen is produced at a pole the pole becomes coated with small 
bubbles of the gas, and this has the effect of changing the nature of the pole and hence 
the voltage obtained from the cell. These changes in the poles of a cell are called 
polarisation. It is necessary to mimimise polarisation if the efficiency of the cell 
is to be maintained. 

In the case of the zinc-copper cell, polarisation of the zinc pole can be stopped by 
separating the cell into two halves. This can be done by using two beakers connected 
by a ‘salt bridge’ made of a strip of filter paper soaked in potassium nitrate solution, 
Fig. 20:2 (a). Alternatively, the two half-cells can be separated by a porous pot. This 


second method is used in the Daniell cell, Fig. 20.2(b), which will produce a fairly 
steady maximum voltage of about 1-1 volts for quite a long time. 


Zinc Copper 

Zinc Copper 
Zinc Copper(II) Copper(II) 
sulphate sulphate Zinc sulphate sulphate 
solution solution solution solution 

Salt Porous 

bridge pot 
20.6 The disadvantage of the Daniell cell is that it contains liquids. It is easy to imagine the 
Dry batteries problems associated with runnin 


E a transistor radio from Daniell cells. The dry 
battery, although not entirely dry, does overcome the problems. Despite its very 
different appearance, the dry battery works on similar principles to the cells described 
so far. Fig. 20.3 shows the main parts of a normal dry battery. The zinc outer casing 
acts as one pole and is separated from the other pole by the electrolyte, which isa paste 
containing ammonium chloride. The second pole consists of a mixture of 
manganese (IV) oxide and carbon powder surrounding a carbon rod. 


The zinc is the negative terminal of the cell by acting as a supplier of electrons: 


Zn(s)  Zn**(aq) + 2e- 


Contact is made with this terminal by pressing the bottom of the battery against à 
spring contact. 


The other pole of the cell must be responsible for using up electrons and it is th€ 
manganese(IV) oxide which does this. Carbon powder is there to improve the 
conductance of the pole, and the carbon rod is there as a means of connecting the pole 
to the external circuit. The reactions by-which the manganese(IV) oxide uses UP 


electrons are complex and not fully understood. The products seem to vary according 
to how much current is drawn from the cell. 


This Pis e about 1:5 or 1-6 volts. Dry batteries which produce larger voltages 
are made from similar materials, but with several cel] another 
rather like a Voltaic ple everal cells arranged on top of oneai 
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Fig. 20.3 A cross section Carbon rod with 
of a dry battery metal cap 


E 


Manganese(IV) oxide and 
carbon (positive pole) 


Ammonium chloride paste 


(electrolyte) 
Zinc outer 
casing 
(negative pole) 
20.7 The batteries used in motor cars are sometimes called accumulators or storage cells 
Rechargeable because, after being used to produce electricity, they can be recharged by passing 
batteries electricity into them from another source. In a car the electricity for recharging the 


battery is obtained from a dynamo or alternator. Whenever a car's engine is running, 
the fan belt which passes round a wheel on the end ofthe dynamo causes the dynamo to 
rotate and produce electricity: If the fan belt is too slack or the dynamo is faulty the 
battery will not be recharged and its voltage will decrease, and the battery will become 
"flat. One pole of the cell consists of a lead plate and'the other is a lead grid packed 


with lead(IV) oxide. The electrolyte is dilute sulphuric acid. 


Again the chemical reactions which occur are rather complex. The lead plate is the 


negative pole so this can be explained by: 
Pb(s) — Pb?*(aq) 4- 2e- 


The lead(IV) oxide plate is the positive pole which uses up electrons and so could be 


explained by: 
PbO,(s) + 4H*+(aq) + 2e- > Pb?**(aq) + 2H,O(1) 


Thus both plates produce Pb?* (aq) ions and become coated with lead(II 


white solid: 
Pb**(aq) + SO;?- (aq) > PbSO,(s) 


When the current is passed into the cell during charging the positive pole becomes 
coated with brown lead(IV) oxide, indicating that the reverse reactions are occurring. 
Thus passing electricity into the cell, i.e. electrolysis, converts the cell into a form 
which is able to produce electricity. This can be demonstrated in the laboratory by 
electrolysing a dilute solution ofsulphuric aid with lead plates as electrodes. When the 
positive plate has become coated with léad(IV) oxide, connect the plates to a 
voltmeter; the result shows'that the cell is now able to produce electricity. 
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Fig. 20.4 A motor car 
storage battery with part 
of the case cut away to 
show the lead plates. 
(Courtesy Chloride 
Automotive Batteries Ltd) 


20.8 


Corrosion 


Fig. 20.6 The corrosion 
of iron being speeded up 
by the presence of copper 


Fig. 20.5 Recharging the batteries of milk delivery vehicles at Chesterfield and 
District Co-op. (Courtesy Westinghouse Brake and Signal Co Lid) 


Larger storage cells are used to supply all the power for vehicles such as milk floats 
and fork-lift trucks. The batteries are recharged by connecting them to a suitable 
supply of direct current while the vehicle is not in use. 


Most of the examples of corrosion which you may have noticed are likely to be due to 
the rusting of iron. However, the word corrosion can be used to describe the processes 
by which materials other than iron are eaten away. It can be used for the effect of 
air which has been polluted by acidic gases (such as sulphur dioxide) on stone 
buildings, or the conversion of the surface of copper, which is used for roofing on some 
buildings, into a greenish powder. Sometimes corrosion is useful. For example, a 
newly cut piece of aluminium corrodes to form a layer of aluminium oxide on its 
surface which then protects the aluminium from further attack. However, the rusting 
of iron is undoubtedly the most troublesome and expensive form of corrosion. 

In Chapter 9 it was noted that both air and moisture are required for rusting to 


occur. To obtain a deeper understanding of what is happening when an iron object 
rapidly corrodes it is necessary to apply some of the electrochemical ideas which have 
been discussed earlier in this chapter. 


Iron 


Copper 


Electrolyte 
(sea water) 
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20.9 


Protection of 


iron 


^ Fig. 20.7 (left 


) The 


corrosion of iron being 
speeded up by the presence 
of tin 
Fig. 20.8 (right) The 
corrosion of iron being 
slowed down by the 
presence of zinc 


Scratch full of 


electrolyte (dirty water) + electrolyte (dirty water) 


Iron corrodes more rapidly than normal when it is in contact with copper metal. 
This is why it is unwise to use copper rivets when fixing sheets of iron together in ship- _ 
building, or to use iron nails when fixing copper sheets on roofs. Iron corrodes more 
rapidly because the conditions which are required for setting up a cell have been 
created. That is, there are two different metals, iron and copper, in contact with each 
other and also in contact with an electrolyte, i.e. moisture or sea water. The 
arrangement can be represented in the laboratory as shown in Fig. 20.6. 

The iron is the more reactive metal and therefore some of the iron atoms pass into 
solution as ions, leaving electróns on the piece of iron: 


Fe(s) — Fe®+(aq) +. 2e- 


The iron is the negative pole of the cell and electrons pass through the iron to the 
copper where they are used to neutralise H*(aq) ions which are present in the 
electrolyte: 


2H*(aq) + 2e- > H,(g) 


Whenever a cell is set up in which the iron is the more reactive metal, the iron will 
corrode more rapidly than usual. 

Cells also occur during the corrosion of a piece of iron which is not in contact with 
another metal. One part of the iron becomes a negative pole and another part a 
positive pole owing to slightly different conditions existing at the two parts. In the case 
ofan iron nail the head or the point, because they have suffered more stress, tend to be 
the negative regions and the stem of the nail the positive region. 

The Fe?* (aq) ions which pass into solution when iron corrodes react with OH-(aq) 
ions from the water to form a precipitate of iron(II) hydroxide: 


Fe*+(aq) + 20H-(aq) — Fe(OH),(s) 


This precipitate is rapidly oxidised by oxygen dissolved in the water to hydrated forms 
of iron(III) oxide, Fe,O;, which is the red-brown substance known as rust. 


The most obvious way of protecting iron is to cover it with paint, or another metal 
which is more resistant to corrosion. The metals used are tin and zinc, both of which 
form protective layers on their surfaces and are more resistant to corrosion than iron. 
The food containers known as tin cans are made from steel which has been plated with 
tin (19.11). The tin provides a protective outer covering. The disadvantage of using 
tin is that if it is scratched, so that the steel is exposed to moisture, a cell begins to 
operate. In this cell the iron is the more reactive metal and hence begins to corrode 
more rapidly than if the tin was not present. 

Fig. 20.7 is a diagram of a magnified scratch in the tin plate, showing that the iron 
acts as the negative pole in the cell by dissolving as Fe?*(aq) ions and electrons pass 
through the iron to the tin. 


Scratch full of 


Tron coated with zinc is called galvanised iron. This method of. protection has the 
advantage that if the zinc is scratched and a cell begins to operate, the zinc is the more 
reactive metal and it is corroded in preference to the iron, Fig. 20.8. Galvanised iron 
is used in the form of corrugated iron for the construction of storage buildings for farms 
and factories. It is not used for food containers as solutions of zinc compounds are 
poisonous. 

The principle of the zinc-iron cell is used to protect buried pipes and the steel plates 
of ships. Pieces of zinc, or better still magnesium which is even more reactive, are 
fixed to the pipe or ship. This results in cells being created in which the zinc or the 
magnesium acts as the negative pole and is corroded in preference to the iron: 


Zn(s > Zn**t(aq) + 2e- 
Mg(s) > Mg?*(aq) + 2e- 
H* (aq) ions are neutralised at the iron 


pole of the cell. The zinc and the magnesium 
d the technique as anodic 


are sometimes referred to as sacrificial anodes an 
protection. 


Fig. 20.9 Zinc anodes 
fixed to the hull of a ship 
to protect it from 
corrosion below the 
waterline. (Courtesy AM 


& S Europe Ltd)’ 

j 
20.10 1. Two different metals dipping into a 1 «tty; 
Summary 2. The more reactive met Pping mto an electrolyte can act as a source of electricity 


al is the negative pole of the cell 

3. The further apart the metals are in the reactivi ice age 

pea ay € reactivity series, the greater, the volta£ 
4, Changes which occur on the surfaces of 

i the poles i isation) ca” 

reduce the voltage of the cell. As aS pep 
Accumulators or storage cells, unlike d i in 
bee eM ia g ; unlike dry batteries, can be recharged by passinÉ 
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is an electrochemical process, 


in contact with a piece of iron will corrode iP 
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preference to the iron and hence protect it from Fite n will c 


Chapter 21 


Oxidation and reduction reactions 


Investigation 
21.1 


Questions 


Investigation 
21.2 


How can we detect the presence of an oxidising agent? 
For a substance to be suitable as a test reagent for an oxidising agent, it 
must give än observable reaction (such as a colour change), in a very short 
time, with oxidising agents. 


Your teacher will supply you with several solutions, each of which may or 
may not be an oxidising agent, and a solution which is known to be an 
oxidising agent. 


Take about 1 cm? of a solution of potassium iodide, and add an equal 
volume of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Now add a few drops of the oxidising agent and shake to mix. The 
formation of a yellow-brown solution (or perhaps even a black precipitate) 
indicates that iodine has been liberated from the potassium iodide bv the 

æ oxidising agent. 


1 Write down the formula of an iodide ion and of an iodine molecule. Are 
electrons added or removed when iodide ions are converted to iodine 
molecules? 

2 Why is the liberation of iodine from potassium iodide oxidation? 


Now use this test to find out which of the other solutions are oxidising 
agents. 


» € 


How can we detect the presence of a reducing agent? 


æ Your teacher will supply you with several solutions, each of which may or 
may not be a reducing agent, and a solution which is known to be a reducing 
agent. 


Take about 1 cm? of the reducing agent in a test-tube. To it, add, drop by 
drop, about 4 drops of dilute potassium manganate(VI!) solution which has 
already been acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and shake to mix. 
Decolouration of the potassium manganate(VII) solution— i.e. loss of its 
purple colour—indicates the presence of a reducing agent. 
Now use this test to find out which of the other solutions are reducing 
@ agents. 


21.3 i 
Classification of 
reactions 


You will have already met a large number of chemical reactions, and clearly there are 
many others. Chemists look for similarities between reactions and hope to find patterns 
which are then often expressed as general reactions. An example of a general 
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(a) 


(6) in 


Fig. 21.1 Some important (c) 
oxidation-reduction 

processes (a) The rusting f ; 

of freni such as has reaction or pattern which you have met is: 
happened to the body of ` 

this motor car. (Photo: 
Russell Edwards, BSc) 
(b) Burning — illustrated 
in this photograph by a 


acid + alkali — salt + water 


This statement tells you that you co 


: ) uld expect a solution of 
solution of any alkali to form a salt 


any acid to react with a 


large fire in an empty and water, 

"department store. 

(Courtesy London Fire eg. HCl(aq) + NaOH(aq) — NaCl(aq) + H;O(1) 

Brigade Photographic 

Servise) (c) The reaction Thus the classification of reactions in t 

between alcohol and predict chemical reactions, his way helps you to understand, remember and 
crystals in a breathalyser. Another group of reactions i Ele 

The photograph shows a important Processes which ndr e de A E “xidation-reduction, ; Many 
reconstruction of the scene actions. Burning isan oxidation-reduction process, e di ve oxidation-reduction re- 
when a driver is asked to ofa fuel such as occurs ina motor-car engine, ina e i eritisthe contrólled burning 
blow into a breathalyser in or in a domestic fireplace; or the uncontrolled b s wipe heading for the Moon, 
order to provide an or a forest is on fire. usning which occurs when a building 
indication of the amount The rusting of iron, the corro: 

of alcohol he has dry battery, and the use of Bero iene (dre i iecit os 
consumed. ( Courtesy of aluminium, chlorine and copper all involve chemical mportant elements such as 
the Commissioner of ° glance these processes appear to be very different, processes. Although at first 
Police of the Metropolis) oxidation-reduction reactions. ent, they can all be classified as 
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21.4 

Oxidation and 
reduction in 
terms of oxygen 
and hydrogen 


21.5 


. Oxidation and 


reduction 
together 


21.6 

Redox in terms 
of electron ' 
transfer 


As the name suggests, oxidation is used for reactions which involve the element oxygen. 
Whenever oxygen combines with another element, oxidation occurs and the element is 
said to have been oxidised, 


eg. 2Mg(s + O(g) + 2MgO(s) 
The element which has been oxidised is sometimes indicated by an arrow as shown: 
€—— 
2Mg(s) + O,(g) > 2MgO(s) 


The definition has been extended to include reactions in which elements combine with 
other non-metals, 


v 
eg. Mg(s) + Cl(g) > MgCl,(s) 


Oxidation also occurs when oxygen reacts with a compound, 


Tar Y 
eg. 2H,S(g) + O,(g) > 2H,O()-- 28(s) 


A similar reaction occurs when chlorine reacts with hydrogen sulphide: 


H,S(g) + Ch(g > 2HClg) + S) 


In these last two reactions hydrogen is removed from the compound and so it is usual to 
extend the definition of oxidation to include the removal of hydrogen from a 
compound. 

The opposite of oxidation, that is, the removal of oxygen or another non-metal and 
the addition of hydrogen, is called reduction and indicated by an arrow as shown, 


eg. QHgO(s) > 2Hg(l) + O(g) 


N,(g) + 3H,(g) > 2NHi(g) 


When carbon monoxide is used to reduce copper(II) oxide to copper, the carbon 
monoxide is itself oxidised to carbon dioxide: 


[zs FXEAYS ora eee, 
CuO(s) + CO(g) — Cu(s + CO,(g) 


Oxidation and reduction always occur in the same reaction. It is only possible to 
oxidise one element if another element is being reduced. Because the two changes 
occur together the overall reaction is called a redox reaction. 

The substance which causes the oxidation (copper(II) oxide in the above example) 
is called the oxidising agent and that which causes the reduction (carbon monoxide) 
is called the reducing agent. 


The fundamental explanation as to why a lot of apparently different reactions can be 
classified as redox reactions is that the reactions, when they involve ionic substances, 
can all be explained in terms of transfer of electrons. 
For example, during the combination of magnesium with oxygen, 
2Mg(s) + O2(g) > 2MgO(s) 
neutral magnesium atoms are converted to positively charged magnesium ions by the 
removal of electrons: 


Mg > Mgt 4 2e 
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21.7 
Oxidation of 
metals 


and the neutral oxygen molecules are converted to negatively charged oxide ions by 
gaining electrons: 


O, + 4e- > 202- 
These two equations are called ionic half-equations and the overall equation for the 
reaction can be obtained by multiplying the first half-equation by 2 and adding it to 


the second so that all of the electrons which are removed from magnesium are gained 
by oxygen: 


?Mg > 2Mg?+ + 4e- 
O: + 4e — 902 
2Mg + O, — 2Mg?+Q2- (or 2MgO) 


When magnesium reacts wit 
identical change: 


h another non-metal such as chlorine, it undergoes an 


Mg — Mg?* + 2e- 
In this reaction the electrons are gained by the chlorine molecule to form chloride ions: 
Cl. + 2e- > 2Cl- 


In both reactions electrons are removed from the metal (which according to the earlier 
definitions isbeing oxidised) and both non-metals gain electrons and are reduced. This 
leads to the wider definitions: 


Oxidation occurs when electrons are removed 


other reactant, which is thus reduced 
when the metals react with water, stea 

Sodium reacts with water formi: 
Na*(aq) and OH-(aq) ions and the water is reduced to hydrogen, 


2Na(s) + 2H,O(l) + 2NaOH(aq) + Hi,(g) 
or 2Na(s) + 2H,O(1) > 2Na*(aq) + 2OH-(aq) + H,(g) 


When a metal is added to a solution of a 
reactive metal is oxidised to its ions, 


. Examples of this type of redox reaction occur 
m, acids, alkalis or solutions or other metál salts. 


saltofa less reactive metal (17.6) the more 


Fe(s) > Fet*(aq) + 2e- 
and the ions of the less reactive metal are reduced to form neutral atoms of the metal: 


Cu*+(aq) + 2e- + Cu(s) 
The overall reaction is, 


Fe(s) + Cut(aq) > Feé(aq) + Cu(s) 


or Fe(s) + CuSO, (aq) > FeSO, (aq) + Cu(s) 
The metals which are higher in the reacti 
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Fig. 21.2 Oxidation and 
reduction in relation to the 
reactivity series 


21.8 
Oxidation of 
metal ions 


reactivity ease of power as a 
increases oxidation reducing agent 
increases increases 


Some metals can form more than one type of ion, e.g. iron(II), Fe?*, and iron(III), 
Fe?*. When ions of the lower oxidation state (i.e. smaller positive charge) are changed 
to ions of the higher oxidation state (ie. higher positive charge), oxidation has ' 
occurred as the change involves the removal of electrons. For example, the oxidation of 
iron(II) ions to iron(III) ions: 


Fe?+(aq) — Fe**(aq) + e " 
The substance which causes the oxidation is itself reduced by taking up the electrons: 
e.g. Cl,(g) + 2e- — 2Cl-(aq) 
The overall equation for the reaction is, 
2Fe*+(aq) + Ol(g) > 2Fe?*(aq) + 2Cl-(aq) 
or 2FeCl(aq) + Cl,(g) > 2FeCl;(aq) 
When iron(IIT) ions are changed to iron(II) ions reduction has taken place. 


When a non-metal is converted to its ions, 
e.g. Cl, + 2e- > 2CI- 


reduction has occurred because electrons have been taken up by the chlorine. This 
change occurs when a non-metal reacts with a metal, 


e.g. 2Na(s) + Cl,(g) > 2NaCl(s) 
Sodium atoms are oxidised to Na* ions during this reaction. 
A non-metal can also be reduced when it reacts with a solution containing the 


ions of a less reactive non-metal. For example, chlorine will displace bromine from a 
solution containing bromide ions: 


Cl,(g) + 2NaBr(aq) > 2NaCl(aq) + Br,(aq) 
In this reaction chlorine is reduced to chloride ions, 
Clg) + 2e- — 2Cl-(aq) 
and bromide ions are oxidised to bromine: 
2Br-(aq) — Br,(aq) + 2e- 2, 
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21.10 
Electrolysis 


21.11 
Oxidation 


numbers 


The overall ionic equation for the reaction is: 
Cl(g) + 2Br-(aq) > 2Cl-(aq) + Br, (aq) 


. ine and hence it isa more powerful oxidising 
inei ly reduced than bromin 

Chlorine is more east 

agent. 


i i is i the conversion of positively 
tion of a metal during electrolysis involves x 
e Sie A ions to neutral atoms of the metal. This change is brought about by the 
meer ions capturing electrons from the negative electrode (cathode), 19.8, 


eg. Nat + e- > Na 


This change is a reduction process as electrons are gained. 


At the positive electrode (anode) the usual change involves negatively charged ions 
giving up electrons to the electrode, : 


e.g. 2Cl- - Gh + 2e- 


This change is an oxidation process as electrons are being removed from the ions. 


In all examples of electrolysis, oxidation occurs at the anode and reduction at the 
cathode and the overall change which occurs is a redox process. 


In the previous parts of this chapter you have seen how redox reactions can be 
considered as electron transfers, and how oxidation and reduction may be defined as 
loss or gain of electrons. Following from this we have a system by which we can give 
oxidation numbers to elements when they are combined with one another. This 
system was first invented by Johnson in 1880. It has the advantage that it provides a 
useful way of classifying compounds of an element which forms more than one type 
of ion, or different numbers of bonds in different compounds. In a simple ionic 


compound the oxidation numbers of the elements involved are just their ionic 
charges, 


e.g. sodium chloride (NaCl) is Nat+Cl- 


» $0 sodium has oxidation number +1 and 
chlorine has oxidation number —1; 


iron(II) chloride (FeCl;) is Fe?+(Cl-),, 


so iron has oxidation number +2 and 
chlorine has oxidation number — 1; 


iron(II) oxide (Fe,O,) is (Fe?+),( 


O*-),, so iron has oxidation number +3 and 
oxygen has oxidation number — 2. ; 


Note that the sum of the oxidation numbers in a compound is always zero, thus: 


sodium chloride +1-1=0 
iron(II) chloride +2-1-1=0 
iron(III) oxide T343-2-2-2-0 


It also follows that the oxidation number of a free (uncombined 
zero; thus the symbols Na, Fe, Cl, O 
number 0. 


When we consider covalent compounds rather than ionic, 
oxidation numbers. However, it is necessary to think of the compounds as though 
they were ionic. If we suppose that oxygen is always O2- and hydrogen H*, we 
can give an oxidation number to other elements in the compound, e.g. sulphuric 
acid (H,SO,)—assume O?— and H* so then we need S$* in order to give 
(H*)4S9* (O?-), , so oxidation number of sulphur is +6. ` 

Nitric acid (HNO,)—assume O27 and H* so then we need N5* 
H*N5* (O?-),, so oxidation number of nitrogen is +5. 


) element must be 
2; €tc., represent free elements with oxidation 


it is still possible to use 


in order to give 


1 
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21.12 
Classification 
and 
nomenclature 


21.13 
Tests for 
reducing agents 


21.14 

Oxidation 
numbers in 
redox equations 


Iron forms two series of compounds, one in which its oxidation number is +2 


(e.g. FeS, FeCl, , FeSO, ) and one in which it is +3 (e.g. Fe,0,, FeCl, Fe, (SO, ),). 
The method of naming (nomenclature) of these compounds distinguishes between 
them. Those in which the oxidation number is +2 are called iron(II) compounds, 
thus FeCl, is iron(II) chloride. Those in which it is +3 are called iron(IIT) 
compounds, therefore FeCl, is iron (III) chloride. Similarly, CuO is copper (Ii) oxide 
and Cu,O is copper(I) oxide. 


For a substance to be suitable for use in a test for a reducing agent, it must be easily and 
rapidly reduced and the reduction must be accompanied by an obvious colour change. 
Two particularly suitable reagents are an acidified solution of potassium 
manganate(VIT), KMnO,, and an acidified solution of potassium dichromate(VI), 
K,Cr,O,. A solution containing manganate(VII) ions, MnO,- (aq), is purple in colour 
and, when reduced, manganese(II) ions, Mn?*(aq), are produced which form a 
colourless solution. 

A solution of an iron(II) salt—e.g. iron(II) sulphate— will decolourise an acidified 
solution of potassium manganate(V IT) and is therefore a reducing agent. The iron(II) 
salt is oxidised to an iron(III) salt. i , 

A solution containing dichromate(VI) ions, Cr,O?-(aq), is orange in colour and, 
when reduced, chromium(III) ions, Cr?*(aq), are produced which form a green 
solution. 

A solution of a sulphite—e.g. sodium sulphite—will turn an acidified solution of 
potassium dichromate(VI) from orange to green and is therefore a reducing agent. 
The sulphite-ions are oxidised to sulphate ions. 


When manganate (VII) ions (MnO,-) are reduced, in acidic solution, they end up as 
Mn?* ions. We can construct an ionic half-equation for this change as follows: 
First balance oxygen, using water molecules: 


MnO, ^ Mn?* + 4H,O 
Now balance hydrogen, using hydrogen ions from the acid: 
8H* + MnO, > Mn?* + 4H,O 

Finally balance the charge, using electrons: 
Se~ + 8H* + MnO,- > Mn?+ + 4H,O 


We end up with 5 electrons in the half-equation because the oxidation number of 
manganese has reduced from +7 to +2. 

Suppose we are using this reagent to oxidise an iron(II) compound to an iron (II) 
compound. The half-equation for this change is: 


Fe?* > Fe?* + e- 


Itonly contains one electron because the oxidation number increases from +2to +3, 
Multiplying this equation by 5 it becomes: 


5Fe?* — 5Fe?* + 5e- 


Now it contains 5 electrons and when it is added to the manganate(VII) half- 
equation, the electrons ‘cancel out’: ad 


5Fe?* + 8H* + MnO,” — 5Fe?* + Mn?* + 4H,O 
Adding the states to this equation it becomes: 
SFe** (aq) + 8H*(aq) + MnO,- (aq) > 5Fe?* (aq) + Mn?* (aq) + 8H,O(1) 


This method can be used for balancing even the most complicated redox equations. 
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21.15 
- Test for 
oxidising agents 


21.16 
Substances 
which are both 
oxidising and 
reducing agents 


/ an 
Summary 


EN 


An acidified solution of potassium iodide, which is colourless, is very easily oxidised'to 
iodine which forms a yellow-brown solution (and perhaps a black precipitate). For’. 
example hydrogen peroxide, in the presence of acid, turns potassium iodide solution to 

a yellow-brown colour and is therefore an oxidising agent. The half-equation for the 
reduction of hydrogen peroxide is: 


2H*(aq) + H,O;(aq) + 2e- — 2H;O(l) 


The oxidation number of iodine changes from — 1 to 0 and the half-equation for the 
oxidation of iodide ions is: 

2I-(aq) — I,(aq/s) + 2e- 
Adding these together directly gives: 


2H*(aq) + HyOs(ag) + 21- (aq) > 2H;O(l) + 1,(aq/s) 


For a substance to act as an oxidising agent it must be possible for it to be reduced to 
something. Similarly, for a substance to act as a reducing agent it must be possible for it 
to be oxidised to something. Some substances, under appropriate circumstances, are 
capable of taking part in both types of reaction. For example, an iron(II) salt in 
solution can be oxidised to an iron(III) salt—e.g. by manganate(VII) ions—and so act 
as a reducing agent. On another occasion an iron(II) salt can be reduced to iron 
metal—e.g. by zinc powder—and so act as an oxidising agent. 


reduction oxidation 
thom , dB) e Ee aa) ma Eea) 
number E ud 


Hydrogen peroxide is best known as an oxidising agent, when it is reduced to water 
(see previous section). However, if hydrogen peroxide solution is mixed with acidified 
potassium manganate(VII) solution the latter is decolourised, showing that hydrogen 
peroxide can also act as a reducing agent. During the reaction effervescence occurs, the 
gas liberated being oxygen. In this reaction hydrogen peroxide is oxidised, by removal 
of hydrogen; in terms of a half-equation we have:* 


IhO;(ag) > O,(g) + 2H*(aq) + 2e- 


These electrons are used to reduce the purple manganate(VII) ions to colourless 
manganese (II) ions and so decolourise the potassium manganate(VII). 


1. Oxidation can be defined as: 

(a) combination with oxygen or another non-metal 
(b) removal of hydrogen 
(c) removal of electrons 

Reduction is the reverse of oxidation. 

- Oxidation and reduction always occur together in the same reaction and so it is 
called a redox reaction. 

h The substance which causes the oxidation (and is itself reduced)’ is called the 
oxidising agent. The substance which causes the reduction (and is itself oxidised) is 
called the reducing agent. 

d Oxidation numbers may be assigned to elements in compounds. These are useful for 
classifying compounds, and for helping to balance redox equations. 

. An acidified solution of potassium manganate(VII) and an acidified solution of 
potassium dichromate(VI) can both be used to test for a reducing agent. 

. An acidified solution of potassium iodide can be used to test for an oxidising agent. 

7. Some substances can act both as an oxidising agent.and a reducing agent. 
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Chapter 22 


What influences the stability of 
compounds? 


Investigation 
22.1 


Fig. 22.1 Correcting the 
temperature rise 
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A comparison of the energy changes which occur when 
different metals displace copper from copper(I) 
sulphate solution. x 


You will need an insulated container such as a polystyrene beaker, a 
0-100°C thermometer, 0:5M copper(I!) sulphate solution, and zinc, iron 
and magnesium powders. 


Using a measuring cylinder, transfer 20 cm? of copper(I|) sulphate solution 
into the polystyrene beaker. Weigh out about 1 g of zinc powder and keep it 
ready for use. 

Holding the thermometer in the solution, take temperature measurements 
at 20 second intervals for about 2 minutes, then add the zinc powder all at 
once and keep recording the temperature at 20 second intervals, stirring with 
the thermometer between readings. Continue taking readings until the 
temperature has stopped rising, and is either constant or falling ata slow rate. . 

Plot a graph of temperature versus time. It should have the approximate 
appearance of Fig. 22.1. 


Temperature/^C 


Time/sec 


If the reaction had occurred instantaneously and there had been no heat 
losses, the rise in temperature would have been greater. In order to obtain a 
reasonable measure of what it would have been (AT), extrapolate back from 
the curve as shown in Fig. 22.1. : 

Using a fresh portion of copper(I!) sulphate solution repeat the 
experiment using the same mass of iron powder instead of zinc powder. 

Finally take another portion of copper(!I) sulphate solution and dilute it 


Questions 


Investigation 
22.2 


Question 


Investigation. 


22.3 
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* acid. 


with its own volume (20 cm?) of water, then repeat the experiment using the 
same mass of magnesium powder. 


1 What, roughly, would the temperature rise have been for the magnesium 
reaction had we not diluted the reaction mixture with an extra portion of 
water? (Bear in mind that doubling the volume of water will roughly duubie 
the heat capacity of the liquid.) 

2 Compare the temperature rises (using the corrected value for mag- 
nesium) by placing them in order of decreasing size. What connection is 
there between these results and the metal reactivity series? 


À comparison of the energy changes which occur when 
acids and alkalis neutralise each.other. 


You will need an insulated container such as a polystyrene beaker, a 
0-100°C thermometer, 2M solutions of hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 


sodium hydroxide and potassium hvdroxide, and 1M solution of sulphuric 
acid. 


Measure out 25 cm? of one of the acid solutions and transfer it to the 
polystyrene beaker. Then measure out 25 cm? of one of the alkali solutions 
and keep it in the cylinder for the present. 

Take the temperature of each solution separately. If they differ, take the 
average and use this as the starting temperature. 

Now pour the alkali all at once. into the acid, stir well, and record the 
highest reading reached on the thermometer. (The reaction is almost 
instantaneous so heat losses are negligible.) 

Repeat the experiment using other combinations of acid and alkali and 
compare the temperature rises obtained for the various combinations. 


Write an equation for the reaction which has occurred in each experiment. 
Attempt to Convert eac 


reaction. In what way do 
in the temperature rises? 


Making reactions go either way. 


Some reactions are reversible in the sense that if the conditions are changed 
in a particular way they can be made to go in the reverse direction. 


(a) Look at bottles of potassium chromate(VI) solution and potassium 
dichromate(VI) solution. The yellow colour of the former is due to the . 


the latter is due to the presence of the dichromate(VI) ion (Cr20;?- (aq)). 

Take 2 cm? of potassium chromate(VI) solution in a test-tube and add an 
equal volume of dilute sulphuric acid. What is the colour now? Seeif you can 
get the colour to go back to the original one by adding sodium hydroxide 
solution. 

Now pour 2 cm? of potassium dichromate(VI) solution into a test-tube 
and add an equal volume of sodium hydroxide solution. What is the colour 
now? See if you can get the original colour back by adding dilute sulphuric 


Questions 


Questions 


Investigation 
22.4 


Questions 
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1 What type of reagent causes conversion of chromate(VI) ions to 
dichromate(VI) ions? ; 
2 What type of reagent causes conversion of dichromate(Vl) ions to 
chromate(VI) ions? 

3 Try and construct an ionic equation for the conversion of chromate(VI) 
ions to dichromate(VI) ions. Try and explain, in terms of this equation, how 
addition of alkali reverses the reaction. 


(b) Sodium sulphite solution contains sulphite ions (SO37-(aq)). Addition 
of acid causes the smell of sulphur dioxide (SO;) to appear, because of 
the formation of aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide which is volatile. 

Take about 2 cm? of sodium sulphite solution in a shallow dish; it should 
have no smell. Add a drop of litmus solution. f 

Now add about 2 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid, so that the litmus turns 
red. Now smell the solution cautiously; does it smell of sulphur dioxide? 

Now add sufficient sodium hydroxide solution that the litmus turns blue, 
and smell the solution again. Does it smell of sulphur dioxide now? 


4 Is the reaction reversible? 

5 Try and construct an ionic equation for the conversion of sulphite ions to 
aqueous sulphur dioxide. Try and explain, in terms of this equation, how 
addition of alkali reverses the reaction. 


How can a reversible reaction be made to go to 
completion? 


Investigation 22.3 shows that the reaction between sulphite ions and 
hydrogen ions is a reversible one. That is, the aqueous solution of sulphur 
dioxide produced in the reaction may be converted back into sulphite ions 
by addition of alkali.’ The purpose of this experiment is to see whether we 
can make the reaction go to completion, so that it cannot be reversed again. 


First, pour about 2 cm? of sodium sulphite solution into e test-tube and add 
enough sodium hydroxide solution to make it alkaline (check with red litmus 
paper). Now add two drops of potassium manganate(VII) solution. The 
effect which you observe is due to the presence of sulphite ions in solution, 
the sulphite ion being a reducing agent. 

Now take a fresh portion of sodium sulphite solution in a shallow dish, and 
add about twice the volume of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Heat the dish on a tripod and gauze until the liquid boils and then let it boil 
gently. Hold a piece of moist blue litmus paper in the vapour above the hot 
liquid and note what happens. Continue boiling for one minute and then 
hold another piece of moist blue litmus paper in the vapour. ; 

Repeat this test, at one-minute intervals, until the vapour no longer turns 
litmus red. 

Now let the liquid cool a bit, then transfer about 2 cm? to a test-tube. Add 
enough sodium hydroxide solutiori to the test-tube to make the mixture 
alkaline (check with red litmus paper). Then add a couple of drops of 
potassium manganate(VI!) solution and note what happens. 


1 Describe the effect which the briginal alkaline sodium sulphite solution 
had on potassium manganate(VII) solution. 


2 Did the alkaline solution left at the end of the experiment have this effect 
on potassium manganate(VIl) ? 

3 So did the final solution contain sulphite ions? 

4 What substance, present in the vapour above the hot liquid, caused the 
moist litmus paper to turn red? 

5 Explain clearly what effect boiling had on the reaction mixture. Did the 
reaction between sulphite ions and hydrogen ions go to completion under 
these conditions? 


6 What do you think would have happened in this experiment if sulphur 
dioxide were not a volatile substance? 
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22.5 

Energy changes 
and reactivities 
of elements 


Chemical reactions are usually accompanied by a temperature change. Most often it is 
a rise in temperature, which means that as the reaction proceeds heat (i.e. energy) is 
given out. A reaction in which energy is released as heat is called an exothermic 
reaction. There is a small number óf reactions which are accompanied by a drop in 
temperature, showing that heat is being absorbed. Such a reaction is called an 
endothermic reaction. 

Inan exothermic reaction between two elements, the amount of. heat given out gives 
an indication of their readiness to combine. This can be linked to the reactivity of the 
elements concerned. For example, ifa mixture of powdered iron and sulphur is heated 
gently, a reaction starts in which the mixture glows red-hot as the iron and sulphur 
combine exothermically to form iron(II) sulphide (1.5). Once started, this reaction 
proceeds without further heating. On the other hand, it is extremely dangerous to heat 
a mixture of powdered magnesium and sulphur because the reaction, once started, is 
violently explosive. These observations indicate that magnesium has a much greater 


tendency to combine with sulphur than iron does, and that magnesium is more 
reactive than iron. 


Another example is that magnesium, once i 
out a lot of heat and light as it turns into its oxide. Copper, on the other hand, being a 


much less reactive metal, reacts gently with air on heating, forming a black coating of 
copper(II) oxide but without bursting into flame, 8.5. 


gnited, burns vigorously in air, giving 


Magnesium oxide is formed more readily than copper(II) oxide, and more energy is 
released in the process. Therefore, we might expect it to be harder to get magnesium 
back from magnesium oxide than it is to get copper back from copper(II) oxide. This 
is found to be so. Magnesium oxide does not change when it is heated in hydrogen gas, 


whereas copper(II) oxide is easily reduced to copper by heating it in hydrogen. Once 
the reaction has started, it is exothermic: 
CuO(s) + H,(g) > Cu(s) + H,O(g) + energy 

This observation indicates that water is more stable than the copper(II) oxide. The 
reaction does not go in the reverse direction, thatis, copper is not oxidised when heated 
in steam. 

What about magnesium then? If h 
perhaps magnesium will reduce steam. 


Mg(s) + H,O(g) > MgO(s) + H,(g) + energy 


This shows that magnesium oxide is more stable than steam. 
We can now say that the order of decreasin 
magnesium, hydrogen, copper, because: 
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g reactivity of the elements with oxygen is 


Fig. 22.2 Reactivities of 
elements and stabilities of 
compounds 


22.7 
Thermal 
stability of 
compounds 


2Mg(s) + O2(g) > 2MgO(s) + a great deal of energy 
2H,(g) + O.(g) > 2H,O(g) + quite a lot of energy 
2Cu(s) + O2(g) > 2CuO(s) + a bit of energy 


The stability of the resulting oxides decreases from magnesium oxide to water 
(hydrogen oxide) to copper(II) oxide. The relationship between reactivities of the 
elements and the stability of the compounds is summarised in Fig. 22.2. 

Observations such as those described above can be linked to the reactivity series of 
metals as described in 17.9 and to the suitability of various methods of extracting 
metals from their compounds (Chapter 24). 


Element Compound 
Mg MgO 
increasing increasing 
reactivit stabilit 
V H3 H20 Y 
Cu CuO 


Metal oxides 

Although copper is a rather unreactive metal and its oxide is relatively unstable, it 
is not possible to obtain the metal by heating its oxide in a Bunsen flame. However, 
the oxide of mercury, which is an even less reactive metal, does decompose when 
heated in a Bunsen flame: 


2HgO(s) > 2Hg(l) + O,(g) 


Metal hydroxides j 

It is rare for a compound to decompose into its elements, but metal hydroxides 
usually decompose into the metal oxide and water. The ease with which this occurs 
depends on the position of the metal in the reactivity series. 

Sodium is a very reactive metal and its hydroxide is stable at the temperature of a 
Bunsen flame. 

Calcium is slightly less reactive and its hydroxide is decomposed by very strong 
heat using a roaring Bunsen flame: 


Ca(OH),(s > CaO(s) +H,O(g) 
about 
800°C 


Copper is very unreactive and its hydroxide is very easily decomposed. Copper 
hydroxide can be produced as a blue precipitate by adding sodium hydroxide 
solution to copper(II) sulphate solution. If the test-tube containing the suspension of 
copper(II) hydroxide is allowed tó stand in boiling water for a few minutes, the blue 
suspension turns to a black suspension of copper(II) oxide: 


Cu(OH),(s) > \CuO(s)  H,O(1) 
below 
100°C 


22.8 Reactions in which one element displaces another are usually observed to go in the 


‘Reversible exothermic direction. The more reactive element displaces the less reactive one 
reactions and the more stable compound is formed. For example, we have noted that magnesium 


burns exothermically in steam, whereas copper(II) oxide is reduced exothermically to 
copper by hydrogen gas and so the decreasing order of stability is MgO, H,O, CuO. 
Let us consider a metal whose reactivity is between that of magnesium and that of 
copper, namely iron. When iron is heated until it is red-hot in steam, it is oxidised to 
black magnetic iron oxide, and hydrogen is given off: 


3Fe(s) + 4H,O(g) > Fe,O,(s) + 4H,(g) 
However, if iron oxide is heated in a stream of hydrogen gas it is reduced to metallic 
iron: 

Fe;O4(s) + 4H,(g) — 3Fe(s) + 4H,O(g) 


The reaction is therefore reversible, because it can be made to goin either direction. 
The symbol = is used to indicate that the reaction is reversible: 


3Fe(s) + 4H,O(g) = Fe,O,(s) + 4H,(g) 
It could equally well be written as, 


Fe,0,(s) + 4H,(g) = 3Fe(s) + 4H,O(g) 
and this equation has the same meaning as the previous one. 


If some iron is heated in a closed flask containing steam, some of the iron is oxidised 
i while some of the steam is reduced to hydrogen gas. After a while a state of balance is 
reached, in which all four substances—iron, steam, iron oxide and hydrogen—are 
present. The quantities of these four substances in the flask no longer change. This is 
called a state of equilibrium. The same state could have been arrived at by starting 
with a quantity of iron oxide heated in a closed fl 


ask containing hydrogen gas (see 
Fig. 22.3). E MES 
Fig. 22.3 Approaching an 


equilibrium from both 
sides 


Starting 
point (1) 


Some steam Final | 
and equilibri 


some hydrogen 


Starting 
point (2) 


Some iron 
and 
some iron oxide 


Iron oxide 
only 
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22.10 

Makin 
reversible 
reactions go 
to completion 


Fig. 22.4 Making a 
reversible reaction go to 
completion 


22.11 
| Production of 


| quicklime 


The state of balance exists because the rate of the forward reaction (say, iron with 
steam) is exactly equal to the rate of the backward reaction (iron oxide with 
hydrogen). This means that, whatever the quantities of each substance present at 
equilibrium, for every mole of iron which is oxidised by the forward reaction, another 
mole of iron is formed by the backward reaction. The reaction is said to be in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium because both the forward and backward reactions are still 
proceeding, but at equal rates. The phrase ‘static equilibrium’ would imply a state in 
which nothing was happening at all. 


The important point about reversible reactions is that they will, given the chance, 
come to a state of equilibrium in which all the substances involved are present in 
constant amounts. Many reactions which give commercially important products are 
reversible. Clearly it would be useful if these reactions could be made to go to 
completion rather than to the state of equilibrium. In many cases this is done by 
making it impossible for the equilibrium to be reached by removing one of the products 
as it is formed. This means that the backward reaction cannot occur. 

This can be illustrated by heating iron in a flow of steam, Fig. 22.4. As the steam, 
flowing through the tube from the left, meets the hot iron the forward reaction starts to 
go and some steam is reduced to hydrogen. If this hydrogen remained in the reaction 
region, the backward reaction would begin to take effect until equilibrium was 
reached. But hydrogen does not remain in the reaction region, since, as soon as it is 
formed, it is swept away in the steam flow and out of the tube at the right. Therefore 
the backward reaction is prevented from occurring, and in time the oxidation of the 
iron proceeds to completion. The same kind of argument can be used to explain how 
iron oxide can be completely reduced by heating in a stream of hydrogen gas. The 
steam which is produced is swept away by the stream of hydrogen. 


Iron Hydrogen which is formed 


is swept away in steam flow 


Hydrogen and 
excess steam 


An example of the way in which these principles are put to practical use on a large scale 
is the manufacture of quicklime (calcium oxide) by the action of strong heat on 
limestone (calcium carbonate). The reaction in which calcium carbonate decomposes 
is reversible (this type of change is sometimes called dissociation) : 


CaCO,(s) = CaO(s) + CO,(g) 


Thus, if calcium carbonate were heated in a closed container, the dissociation would 
proceed only until a certain steady pressure of carbon dioxide built up. The reaction 
would then be in a balanced state and no further dissociation would seem to occur, 
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22.12 
Preparation of 
volatile acids 


22.13 
Position of 
equilibrium 


22.14 
Effect of changes 
in 


concentrations 


To convert the limestone completely to quicklime it is necessary to stop the backward 
reaction by removing the carbon dioxide as it is formed. The way in which this is done 
in the industrial process is explained in 29.3. 


Another example which illustrates these principles is the laboratory preparation of 
pure nitric acid. If potassium nitrate is mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid at 


room temperature, an equilibrium is set up in which both sulphuric and nitric acids are 
present: 


KNO,(s) + H,SO,(I) = KHSO,(s) + HNO,(l) 


Of the four substances involved in this equilibrium, nitric acid (HNO,) is by far the 
most volatile, having a boiling point of only 85°C. Therefore, ifthe mixture is warmed, 
nitric acid vaporizes. This has the effect of preventing the backward reaction by 
removing the nitric acid from the reaction region. Therefore the conversion of 
potassium nitrate to nitric acid can go to completion 34.5. k 

A more extreme example of this is observed if concentrated sulphuric acid is 
dropped on to potassium chloride. There is an immediate effervescence as hydrogen 
chloride (HCI) gas is given off. The reaction is really a reversible one: 


KCI(s) + H,SO,(l) = KHSO,(s) + HCl(g) 


However, since hydrogen chloride is a gas at room temperature, it immediately 
escapes from the reaction region as soon as it is formed and the reaction goes to 
completion without any warming being necessary 25.6. 


€ reactions are reversible, and that these 
o a state of equilibrium in which the 


We can then ask the question: If the conditions, 
concentrations are changed, will the position of equilibriu 
When a reaction is in a state of equilibrium and the c 
many occasions the equilibrium will be disturbed. The ri 
the forward or the backward direction until a new positio: 


temperature, pressure or 
m alter? 

onditions are changed, on 
eaction will move in either 
n of equilibrium is reached. 
is new equilibrium will be 


r an industrial process, it would be very useful 
to be able to predict the likely effect of changing the conditions. 


ging the concentrations of subs 
eq uilibrium is most easily investigated by considering reversible reactions which occur 
in aqueous m. oed III) chloride (BiCl,), for example, forms a clear solution 
1n concentrated hydrochloric acid. On adding water to the soluti i ipitate 
of bismuth oxychloride (BiOCI) is formed. If som entend ei 


bis i nec ?me more concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is added to the suspension, the precipitate dissolves and a clear solution is formed: 


tances affects the position of 


addition of water 


BiCl, = BiOCI 
clear addition of cone. white’ 
solution HCl precipitate 
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22.15 
Effect of changes 


in temperature 
and pressure 


Fig. 22.5 Variation in 
the pressure of water 
vapour with temperature 


This reversible reaction can be represented by the equation: 
BiCl,(aq) + H,O(1) = BiOCl(s) + 2HCl(aq) 


On adding more water to the solution the white precipitate is formed once again. The 
precipitate can be dissolved and reprecipitated several times in this way. 

The observations indicate that adding water drives the position of equilibrium to the 
right, so forming more precipitate, whereas adding concentrated hydrochloric acid 
drives the equilibrium to the left. It thus appears that if, when a reaction is at 
equilibrium, the concentration bf one substance is increased, the position of 
equilibrium moves so as to decrease the concentration of that substance. 

Overall it appears that a chemical equilibrium will tend to move in the direction 
which opposes any changes in the concentrations of the substances present in the 
equilibrium mixture. 

This agrees with the observation, which was discussed earlier, that, when one of the 
products of a reversible reaction is removed as it is formed, the reaction will go to 
completion. 


Before considering the effect which changing the temperature or pressure has on a 
chemical equilibrium, it is easier to consider a familiar physical process, namely the 
boiling of water. 

Water, at any temperature, has a tendency to evaporate, and it is only necessary to 
leave a saucer of water in a room for a day or two to observe this. If water is kept in a 
closed container such as a stoppered bottle, it does not evaporate as the vapour cannot 
escape. An equilibrium state is reached in which the space above the water in the bottle 
is saturated with water vapour. The water is said to be exerting its saturated (or 
equilibrium) vapour pressure. As with chemical equilibria, this is a dynamic 
equilibrium since the whole time molecules of water are moving from liquid to vapour 
and from vapour to liquid. The two rates are equal, so the movement in one direction is 
equal to the movement in the other. 

The saturated vapour pressure depends strongly on temperature, as shown in Fig. 
22.5. As the temperature rises, the vapour pressure rises, until at 100°C it has the value 
of 760 mmHg (1 x 105 Pa) which is the same as standard atmospheric pressure. If the 
atmospheric pressure is at this normal value, the water will boil at 100°C. 


760 mmHg 
or 1 x 105 Pa 


Vapour pressure of water/mmHg or /Pa 


oc 100°C. 
273 K 373 K 


Temperature/°C or /K 
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Fig. 22.6 The effect of 
temperature and pressure 
changes on the water-steam 
equilibrium 


Two situations where the atmospheric pressure is not normal are worth men- 
tioning. First, as any cook knows, food can be cooked more rapidly in a-pressure 
cooker. This is a closed pan with a valve on the top which allows the steam pressure 
from the water inside to build up to about twice normal atmospheric pressure. It can 
be seen by referring to Fig. 22.5 that at this higher pressure the boiling point of water 
will be higher than 100°C; in fact about 120°C. This increase in the temperature 
Causes a great increase in the rate of the reactions involved in the cooking process and 
so the food cooks in a shorter time. 

Secondly, mountaineers know thatat high altitude itis difficult tomakea good cup of 
tea or to boil an egg. The reason for this is that at high altitude the atmospheric 
pressure is less than 760 mmHg (1 x 105 Pa). Consequently the boiling point of 
water (Fig. 22.5) is below 100°C. At this lower temperature the chemical processes 
involved in the brewing of tea or the boiling ofan egg occur so slowly that the end result 
is not very satisfactory. Hence mountaineers prefer coffee and baked beans. 

The above evidence indicates that the boiling of water is favoured by (a) high 


temperature and (b) low pressure. The reversible physical process involved in boiling 
and condensation can be represented by the equation: 


H;O(l) = H;O(g) 


The forward process (left to right) is endothermic, that is, heat must be supplied to 
make water boil. The reverse process is exothermic, that is, heat is given out when 
steam condenses (which is why a scald from steam is much worse than one from hot 
water). Thus the endothermic process (boiling) is favoured by a high temperature and 
the exothermic process (condensation) is favoured by a low temperature. 

The forward process is also accompanied by a large increase in volume, since a 
liquid is changing into a gas. The reverse process involves a large reduction in volume. 
As illustrated'earlier a low pressure favours boiling and a high pressure (which tends to 
make things contract) favours condensation. Fig. 22.6 summarises this discussion. 

The principles illustrated here are found to apply to all reversible processes, 
whether they involve physical or chemical changes. However, the volume change is 
very slight when the reaction involves only solids and liquids, or when the number of 
molecules of gases on each side of the equation is the same. In these examples changes 
in pressure will have very little effect on the position of equilibrium, 


(favoured by a high T) 


absorption of heat 
—— 


increase in volume 
(favoured by a low P) 


The general result was first set down in 1888 by the French scientist, Le Chatelier- 
He stated his principle in roughly the following words: 

If a reaction is at equilibrium and one of the conditions is changed, the 
Position of equilibrium will shift in such a way that the effect of the change 
tends to be opposed. : 


Let us see how this principle works in the case ofa simple chemical equilibrium. A 
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22.16 
Haber Process 


good example is provided by the gas which is given off when concentrated nitric acid 
reacts with copper. This is a brown gas which, under normal conditions, consists of a 
mixture of NO, molecules and N,O, molecules in dynamic equilibrium: 


2NO,(g) = N.O,(g) 


It is only the NO, molecules which cause the brown colour; the N,O, molecules do not 
contribute to the colour. A 

The reaction as written above (reading from left to right) involves the combination 
of two molecules to form one molecule. This means that the forward reaction is 
exothermic, since new chemical bonds are being formed. Also, the forward reaction 
involves a decrease in volume, since the number of gaseous molecules is being halved 
(see Avogadro’s Law, 5.6). By applying Le Chatelier’s principle, what can we predict 
about the effect that changing the conditions of temperature and pressure will have 
on this equilibrium? 

If we supply heat to the equilibrium mixture and so increase the temperature, then 
the position of equilibrium will shift in the direction in which heat is absorbed. This 
means that the net reaction will occur in the backward direction so that the proportion 
of NO, molecules increases (and the colour darkens). 

On the other hand, if the reaction is at equilibrium and we increase the pressure, 
the position of equilibrium will shift in the direction which tends to oppose the rise in 
pressure, so that it moves to the right and the proportion of N,O, molecules increases 
(and the colour fades). 

The reaction described above is not of any great practical importance but itis a very 


` useful example for illustrating the principles involved. The important point is that the 


principles apply to all reactions involving gases and significant changes in volume. 
Two such reactions which are used in the chemical industry to produce the essential 
substances, ammonia and sulphuric acid, are described in the following sections. 


The Haber Process (33.9) is used for producing ammonia. As discussed in 33.8, it is 
now an essential step in the nitrogen cycle which is so vital for the production of the 
world's food supply. The chemical principles involved in using the method are dealt 
with in this chapter. The reaction used in the industrial process is reversible: 


N.(g) + 3H;(g) = 2NHs(g) 


The forward reaction is exothermic and, according to Avogadro’s Law, as the 
number of molecules is decreasing there will be a reduction in volume. The situation is 
therefore similar to the NO,—N,O, example discussed above. The forward reaction is 
favoured by a high pressure (since the position of equilibrium will move to the right in 
order to try to decrease the pressure) and a low temperature (since the position of 
equilibrium will move to the right and so tend to increase the temperature). Now these 
conditions are fairly easy to arrange, but the low temperature presents a problem. By 
using a low temperature we can get a very favourable position of equilibrium, but the 
trouble is that at a low temperature the rate of reaction is low. 

Obviously the manufacturer wishes to produce ammonia at a reasonable rate, and it 
would be no good arranging the temperature to give a 99% yield if the reaction was 
going to take 10 years to approach equilibrium and obtain such a yield. A compromise 
must be achieved, such that the temperature is high enough to give a reasonable rate of 
reaction, but not so high that the position-of equilibrium is too unfavourable. 

Faced with this sort of problem, an industrial chemist usually searches for a catalyst 
(23.15). A catalyst is a substance which speeds up a chemical reaction without being 
used up itself. Note that it can only speed up the attainment of equilibrium; it cannot 
alter the position of equilibrium. It turns out that iron, in a suitably treated form, acts 
as a good catalyst for the reaction between nitrogen and hydrogen. 


` 
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Fig. 22.7 The control 
panel which monitors and 
controls the conditions in 
an ammonia plant. 
(Courtesy ICI Lid 
Agricultural Division) 


22.17 
Contact Process 


22.18 
Measurement of 


heat changes 


When selecting a pressure to be used for the reaction the other factors which must be 
taken into consideration are the higher capital costs (for stronger reaction vessels etc.) 
and higher running costs (for more power to run compressors). 


It is up to the chemical engineer to decide upon a set of conditions which will result 
in the production of ammonia at such a rate, and at such a cost, that the manufacturer 
can sell it at a price which is acceptable to the consumer but which still enables the 


* manufacturer to make a profit. 


Typical operating conditions for the Haber Process involve a pressure of about 200 
atmospheres and a temperature of about 500°C, with an iron catalyst to speed up the 
reaction. Under these conditions the proportion of the reaction mixture which, as Ib 
passes through the reaction vessel, is converted to ammonia is about 15%. The plant i$ 
therefore designed as a continuous flow System, with the ammonia being removed from 
the reaction mixture as it emerges from the reaction vessel, and unchanged nitrogen 
and hydrogen are not wasted as they are recycled. The ammonia is removed from the 
mixture by cooling, so that it condenses to a liquid. This is tapped off and stored 
under pressure. Liquid ammonia is transported under pressure in specially designed 
road and rail tankers, 


The most important stage in the manufacture of sulphuric acid is the oxidation of 
sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide. The reaction again involves gases and is 
reversible: 


2SO,(g) + O,(g) = 2SO;(g) 


Like the Haber Process it is exothermic and, since the number of gaseous molecules 
decreases in the forward reaction, it in 


» it involves a reduction in volume. Consequently the 
equilibrium are again low temperature and high 


Againa catalyst is used, the gases being passed over vanadium (V) oxide (V,O,). 
This is why this stage is called the Contact Process, The Position of equilibrium is 
much better than that in the Haber Process. A te 
normal atmospheric pressure, is used. Under 
produced in good yield (over 90%) 
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Units 

The heat change associated with a chemical reaction is the easiest form of energy 
change to measure. The old unit for measuring a quantity of heat was the calorie, 
defined as the heat required to raise 1 gram of water through 1 degree Celsius. 
Nowadays, however, energy in all its forms—whether it be heat, or mechanical work, 
or whatever—is measured in Joules (J). 

The Joule is defined as the work done when a force of 1 Newton moves its point of 
application through a distance of 1 metre. 4-2 J are required to raise 1 g of water 
through 1 °C (thus | calorie = 4-2 J). Another way of expressing this isto say that the 
specific heat capacity of water is 4-2 Jg ^! *C.^!. The heat changes during chemical 
reactions are often rather large, and it is convenient to use the kiloJoule (kJ), which is 
equal to 1000]. 

The actual quantity of heat associated with a particular reaction clearly will depend 
on the quantities of substances used. For example, if 100 kJ are given out when 4 g of 
magnesium are burned, 200 kJ will be given out when 8 g of magnesium are burned. 
So we need to specify the quantity of matter, and for the chemist the most fundamental 
measurement of quantity of a substance is the mole. Thus heat changes in chemical 
reactions are expressed in kJ per mole, usually written as kJ mol-!. 

Finally we need a way of indicating whether the heat is being given out 
(exothermic reaction) or absorbed (endothermic reaction). The symbol used to mean 
heat change is AH. The number (of kJ mol-!) is then given a sign (+ or —) which 
indicates whether the system (i.e. the reacting mixture) is gaining or losing energy. 
Thus the statement, \ 


C(s) + O,(g) + CO,(g) AH = —394 kJ mol 


means that when | mole of carbon combines with 1 mole of oxygen molecules to give 1 
mole of carbon dioxide molecules, the heat change which occurs is negative 394 kJ. 
Therefore, the reacting substances are losing 394 kJ. This means that 394 kJ are 
being given out to the surroundings, and the reaction is exothermic. 


Fig. 22.8 (a) An 
exothermic reaction 


b) An endothermic reaction 
(6) : Reactants Products 
Energy 
Energy content of 
content of substances 
substances 
Products Reactants 
(a) (b) 


We have no means of knowing the actual energy content of substances and so all we: 
are able to do is to measure the heat changes when the reactants change to the 
products. In an exothermic reaction the products contain less energy than the 
reactants. Therefore the change can be represented by an energy level diagram such as 
Fig. 22.8(a). This shows AH for the reaction as being negative, representing the 
difference between the energy content of the reactants and products. 

The products of an endothermic reaction contain more energy than the reactants, 
Therefore AH is given a positive sign and the change can be represented by the 
energy level diagram shown in Fig. 22.8(b). 
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Calorimetry 

Calorimetry is the technique by which heat changes in reactions are measured. ‘The 
important practical point, however, is that what we actually measure directly is not 
heat, but a temperature change. This means a little calculation is required to convert 
the temperature change into a quantity of heat. 

If we consider the more common example, an exothermic reaction, there are two 
ways in which we can measure the heat given out. We can either allow all the heat to be 
conducted away from the reaction mixture and record the temperature increase of the 
surroundings. Alternatively, we can prevent any of the heat escaping to the 
surroundings and record the temperature rise of the reaction mixture itself. 

In order to illustrate how a temperature rise is converted to a quantity of heat, let 
us consider the reaction between zinc and copper(II) sulphate solution as studied 


in Investigation 22.1. The reaction, which is carried out in an insulated container, 
is, 


Zn(s) + CuSO,(aq) — ZnSO,(aq) + Cu(s) 
or Zn(s) + Cu?+(aq) > Zn*+(aq) + Cu(s) 
The equation indicates that 1 mole of zinc displaces 1 mole of copper: iE tne 
experiment 20 cm? of 0.5 M CuSO, solution, were'used. This solution contains 


05 x iw = 0-01 mol of CuSO, 


About 1 g of zinc (relative atomic mass 65) was used, and this is about : | 


a — 0-015 mol of Zn. 

The zinc is therefore in excess, and, when all the copper(II) sulphate has reacted, there 
will be some zinc left. (If you did this experiment you should have observed that the 
blue colour of the original solution, which is due to Cu?* (aq) ions, disappears entirely.) 

So, when all of the Cu?+(aq) ions have reacted, 0-01 mol of Zn(s) will have reacted 
with 0-01 mol of Gu?+(aq). Let us suppose that this reaction causes a temperature rise 
of 26°C. Because the reaction was carried out in an insulated beaker, the heat which 
was produced by the reaction has been used to raise the temperature of the contents of 
pei through 26°C. an approximation. Since the 

Is stage, for f this experiment, we use an ; 

solution is dilate E a beat capacity as being the same as that of pure 
water, that is, 4-2 J g-1?C-1. 20 cm? ofsolution were used, so this corresponds to a heat 
capacity of 4-2 x20 = 84 J °C}. , 

If the temperature rise was 26°C then the actual quantity of heat produced was 


84 x 26 = 2180J 
= 2-18 kJ 


a quantity of heat was produced by 0-01 mol of each reactant reacting together, 5° 
€ quantity of heat produced by 1 mol would be : 


2:18 x 100 = 218 kJ 


inally, as the reaction is exothermic, AH is negative and the total change can be 
represented by: 


Zn(s) + CuSO,(aq) > ZnSO,(aq) + Cu(s) AH = —218 kJ mol" ` 
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22.19 
Heat of 
combustion 


22.20 
Heat of 
neutralisation 


The heat of combustion ofa substance is defined as the heat change when | mole of that 
substance is completely burned in oxygen, and is expressed in kJ mol. Thus the 
statement in a previous section regarding the combination of carbon with oxygen, 


C(s) + O.(g) > CO,(g) AH = —394 kJ mol: 


tells us that the heat of combustion of carbon is — 394 kJ mol—. 

The statement that the heat of combustion of methane (CH4) is —890 kJ mol 
means that when | mole of methane is completely burned in oxygen, 890 kJ are 
produced, that is: 


CH,(g) + 20,(g) > CO,(g) + 2H,O(1) AH = —890 kJ mol d 
Similarly, the heat of combustion of octane (CH;,) is — 5512 kJ mol-!, meaning: 
C;H,4(I) + 1240,(g) > 8CO,(g) + 9H,O(1) AH = —5512 kJ mol 


Clearly heats of combustion are important when studying the components of fuels 
such as methane and octane. The values can be used to determine the quantity of heat 
produced by any particular amount of the fuel. They are also important in the study of 
most organic compounds, as the heat of combustion for most compounds is the easiest 
heat change associated with that compound to measure. They can be used along with 
other data to determine other characteristics of compounds such as their likely 
stability. 


Heats of neutralisation provide a good illustration of how the measurement of heat 
changes can be used to find out more about what is happening when reactions occur. 

If you carried out Investigation 22.2 you may have found that the observed 
temperature rise, when equal volumes of solutions of acids and alkalis of equal 
concentrations were mixed, seemed to be about the same whichever acid or alkali was 
used. At first this might seem a remarkable coincidence. For example, the reactions, 


NaOH(aq) + HCl(aq) — NaCl(aq) + H;O(l) 
and KOH(aq) + HNO,(aq) > KNO,(aq) + H,O(I) 


would seem to have little in common except for both being acid-alkali reactions. 
However, the fact that they have the same heat change associated with them suggests 
that they must be very similar. 

If we consider the reactions from the ionic viewpoint, it is possible to suggest an 
explanation for these observations. Sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide are 
both strong alkalis, that is, when they are in dilute solutions they exist entirely as 
separate ions. Similarly, hydrochloric acid and nitric acid are both strong acids and 
are fully ionised in dilute solutions. Also sodium chloride and potassium nitrate 
are both salts and therefore exist as separate ions in solution. If we rewrite the 
equations with these facts in mind, we obtain, respectively, 


Nat(aq) + OH-(aq) + Ht(aq) + Cl-(aq) > Nat(aq) + Cl-(aq) + H,O(1) 


and 


K*(aq) + OH-(ag) + H*(aq) + NOs(aq) > K*(aq) + NOz(ag) + H,O(1) 


Ignoring ions which appear on both sides of the equation (spectator ions, which do not 
take part in the reaction) we obtain for both reactions the simplified equation: 


H*(aq) + OH-(aq) > H,O(l) 


This is all that actually happens when we mix an acid and an alkali. Therefore itis less 
surprising that the two reactions give the same temperature rise as we are in fact 
observing the results of the same process in both cases. b 
Heat of neutralisation is defined as the heat change which occurs when a dilute 
solution of an acid containing | mole of H* (aq) ions is neutralised by a dilute solution 
of an alkali. It can be calculated from typical experimental results in the following 
way. . 
When 25 cm? of2M hydrochloric acid and 25 cm? of2M sodium hydroxide solution 
are reacted together in an insulated container the temperature rise is about 13°C. The 
total volume of solution which is raised through this temperature is 50 cm?. We 


assume that as the solution is dilute its specific heat capacity is that of pure water; 
dopo Cas 


The heat produced in the reaction is 42 x 50 x 13 E dd 
25 cm? of 2M acid contains 2x ax = 0:05 mol of H* (aq) ions. 


Similarly the alkali solution contains 0-05 mol of OH- (aq) ions. 
The reaction which produced 2-73 kJ was: 
0-05 mol of H+(aq) + 0:05 mol of OH-(aq) — 0-05 mol of H,O(1) 


If 1 mole of each reagent had been used the heat change would have been 20 times 
greater, which is 2-73 x 20 — 55 kJ. . 

The accepted value for the. heat of neutralisation derived by very careful 
experimental work is — 57 kJ mol-!. 


H*(aq) + OH-(aq) > H,O(l) AH = —57 kJ mol 


The negative sign is used to indicate that the reaction is exothermic. 


- In chemical reactions energy is often given out as heat and such reactions are 
called exothermic. When heat is absorbed during a reaction it is called 
endothermic. The more reactive an elementis, the more energy is given out when 


it forms a compound with another element, and the harder it is to get the element 
back out of the compound. 


. When one element displaces another the reaction generally goes in the exothermic 
direction, so that the more reactive element displaces the less reactive one. Thus 
the more stable compound is formed at the expense of the less stable one. 

3. Very few compounds can be decomposed to their elements at Bunsen temperature, 
but many compounds will undergo partial decomposition. The most stable 
hydroxides, carbonates and nitrates are those of the most reactive metals. The 
compounds of the less reactive metals require less energy to decompose them. 

4. Some reactions are reversible. If given a chance they come to a state of dynamic 
equilibrium, but by arranging for one of the products to escape they may be driven 

to completion in that direction. 

- In a reversible reaction the position of equilibrium is generally affected by 
temperature, pressure and, where solutions are involved, concentrations. Le 
Chatelier’s Principle enables us to predict the direction of the effect, which is 
important in many industrial processes. 

6. Heat changes in chemicalteactions may be measured using calorimetry. They are 

expressed in kJ mol and given the symbol AH. The sign of AH is negative for 2? 
exothermic reaction and positive for an endothermic reaction. 

- Theheatofneutralisationofany strong acid by any strong alkaliisvirtually the same. 
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Chapter 23 


What influences the rate of chemical 
reactions? 


Investigation 
23.1 


Questions 


Questions 


Investigation 
23.2 


Fig. 23.1 


Dilute 
hydrochloric 
acid 
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Do reactions of similar kinds proceed at similar rates? 


(a) Pour barium chloride solution into a test-tube to a depth of about 
2 cm. Then pour an equal volume of lead(ll) nitrate solution into a second 
test-tube and an equal volume of calcium chloride solution into a third. 

To each test-tube, add an equal volume of dilute sulphuric acid. Observe 
and compare the results, allowing a few minutes if necessary. 


1 What kind of reaction is occurring in all three of the experiments? 
2 Which of these reactions occurs at an untypical rate for this kind of 
reaction? z 


(b) Pour dilute potassium manganate|VIl) solution (previously acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid) into each of three test-tubes to a depth of about 2 cm. 
To the first test-tube add an equal volume of sodium sulphite solution. To 
the second add an equal volume of sodium thiosulphate solution. To the 
third add an equal volume of sodium ethanedioate (sodium oxalate) 
solution. 

Observe and compare the results, allowing a few minutes if necessary. 


3 What kind of reaction is occurring in all three experiments? 
4 Which of these three reactions occurs at an untypical rate for this kind of 
reaction? 


How does the rate of the reaction of magnesium with a 
dilute solution of an acid vary with time? 


A suitable apparatus to use for this investigation is shown in Fig. 23.1, but if 
gas syringes are not available an apparatus involving measuring the volume 
of hydrogen by displacement of water can be used. 


o 


Hydrogen 


Water 


Magnesium ribbon 


Questions 


Investigation 
23.3 


Questions 
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æ You will need a 15 cm length of magnesium ribbon, rolled into a loose ball, 
and a stop-clock or a watch with a second hand. 


Put 25 cm? of 0-25M hydrochloric acid into the flask. Drop the magnesium 
into the acid, replace the stopper and start the clock. Record the gas volume 
every 30 seconds. Shake the flask very gently to keep the contents evenly 
mixed. 
When the experiment is finished, plot a graph showing volume (vertically) 
æ against time (horizontally). 


Why is the reaction flask surrounded by water? 

Why does the reaction eventually come almost to a stop? 

Which reactant is in excess in this experiment? 

When is the rate of reaction greatest? 

What is a possible explanation for the rate varying in the VY that it does? 


aPN- 


What factors affect the rate of reaction of magnesium 
with dilute acid? 
4» You will need the same apparatus as for Investigation 23.2. In each part of 


the investigation you will vary one factor only, keeping the other conditions 
constant. 


(a) Concentration of the acid 

Repeat the procedure used in Investigation 23.2 three times. In each 
experiment add the same volume of acid solution but use three different 
concentrations (say 1M, 0:5M and 0:25M). Use only 5 cm of magnesium 
ribbon in each experiment. 

In each case, after the reaction has been started, take readings of the gas 
volume every 30 seconds. Stop when all the magnesium has reacted, or after 
10 minutes, whichever is sooner. 

For each set of results plot a graph showing volume against time. Then 


draw, as accurately as you can, a tangent to each curve at the origin (see Fig. 
23.5). 


Use each tangent to work out what volume of gas would have been 
produced in 1 minute, if the rate of reaction had remained the same as at the 
start of each experiment. These values are called initial rates. 

æ Compare the results obtained using the different acid concentrations. 


1 Why is it better, in this type of experiment, to compare the initial rates 
rather than rates at any other stage of the reactions? 


2 What happens to the rate of reaction as the concentration of acid 
increases? 


æ (b) Temperature 


In each experiment use 5 cm of magnesium ribbon and 25 cm? of 0:25M 


hydrochloric acid, and by following the procedure obtain sets of results for 
various temperatures. \ 


Before starting the reaction, warm both the hydrochloric acid and the tap 
water surrounding the flask to about the segs temperature (say 30°C OF 
40°C or 50°C). 

After the acid flask has been standing in the warm water for about 2 
minutes, measure the acid temperature and then start the reaction. Take 


Questions 


Questions 


Investigation 
23.4 
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readings of the gas volume every 30 seconds until all of the magnesium has 
reacted or until 10 minutes have passed. 

Repeat.the experiment at different temperatures and plot graphs in the 
usual way. Draw a tangent at the origin and obtain a value for the initial rate 
for each experiment. 

Compare the results obtained using different temperatures. 


3 What happens to the reaction rate as the temperature is increased? 
4 What might you do with the results to find out whether there is a simple 
proportionality between rate of reaction and temperature? 


(c) The physical state of the magnesium 

In each experiment, use 25 cm? of 0-25M hydrochloric acid at room 
temperature. 

Weigh 5 cm of magnesium ribbon. Carry out the experiment using this 
ribbon and then obtain further sets of results using firstly the same mass of 
small magnesium turnings and secondly the same mass of magnesium 
powder. 

Draw a graph for each experiment and by using the tangent method 
compare the initial rates of reaction. j 


5 What happens to the rate of reaction when smaller particles of 
magnesium are used? 
6 What explanation can you suggest for the variation in the rate, bearing in 


- mind that the mass of the metal is about the same in each experiment? 


What factors affect the rate of the reaction between 
sodium thiosulphate solution and hydrochloric acid? 


The previous investigations followed the reaction by recording a quantity of 
a reactant or product at regular time intervals. The most convenient method 
for this reaction is to record the times for the reaction to reach a certain 
stage when carried out under different conditions. 

The equation for the reaction is: 


Na2S205(aq) + 2HCl(aq) + S(s) + 2NaCl(aq) + H2O(l) + SOz(aq) 


In each experiment the time is recorded for the reaction mixture to become so 
cloudy, owing to the precipitated sulphur, that,it is not possible to see a 
cross marked on a piece of paper placed under the beaker of solution. 


(a) Concentration of the sodium thiosulphate solution 

Draw a bold cross on a piece of white paper, using a soft pencil or a dark 
pen. Put 20 cm? of 0:2M sodium thiosulphate solution into a small beaker 
and stand it on top of the cross. = 

Measure exactly 2 cm? of 2M hydrochloric acid into a test-tube; then, ata 
noted time (or the start of a stop-clock), add the acid all at once to the 
sodium thiosulphate solution and stir it well with a glass rod. Now look down 
at the cross through the reaction mixture and note the time when the cross is 
obscured by the sulphur precipitate. 

Repeat the experiment using different concentrations of sodium thiosul- 
phate solution as described below. In each case use the same piece of 
marked paper, the same quantity of acid and the same beaker. Make sure that 
the beaker is well washed between experiments. 


For the repeat experiments use: 
(i) 15 cm? sodium thiosulphate solution + 5 cm? water 
(ii) 10 cm? sodium thiosulphate solution + 10 cm? water 
(iii) 5 cm? sodium thiosulphate solution + 15 cm? water 
« |n each case measure the time taken for the cross to become invisible. 


Questions 1 Whyis water added to the portions of sodium thiosulphate solution in the 


repeat runs? 

2 If it takes a longer time for the cross to be obscured, does this mean that 
the rate is higher or lower? 

3 What happens to the rate of reaction as the concentration of the sodium 
thiosulphate solution is decreased? 


æ (b) Temperature 
Use the same apparatus, with 5 cm? of sodium thiosulphate solution, 
15 cm? of water and 2 cm? of 2M hydrochloric acid. Before adding the acid, 
warm the mixture of water and sodium thiosulphate solution to about the 
required temperature (say 30°C or 40°C or 50°C). f 
Measure the actual temperature, add the acid, stir well and record the time 
taken for the cross to disappear. Repeat the experiment at different 
æ temperatures and compare the results. 


Question 4 What happens to the rate of reaction as the temperature increases? 


Investigation What factors affect the rate of reaction between 
23.5 


marble (calcium carbonate) and dilute acids? 


æ You will need an apparatus of the kind shown in Fig. 23.2 so that you can 


measure the rate of reaction by timing the production of, say, 20 bubbles of 
carbon dioxide gas. 


Fig. 23.2 


Dilute 
hydrochloric 
acid 


Bubbles of carbon dioxide 
Marble 


Water 


Put a lump of marble (about 1 cm?) in the boiling-tube and add 10 cm? of 
dilute hydrochloric acid (2M). Time the reaction. 


Now apply a small Bunsen flame for about 10 seconds to ‘warm up tne 
reaction mixture slightly; remove the flame and time the reaction again- 
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Now rinse out the reaction-tube and this time put some calcium carbonate 
powder (about 1 cm?) in the tube. Add 10 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
æ and time the reaction. 


Questions 1 Whathappens to the rate of reaction when the temperature is increased? 
2 How does the rate of reaction using powdered marble compare with the 
rate of reaction using a lump of marble? Suggest an explanation for this 
difference in rate. 

Investigation Can the rate ofa reaction be affected by the presence of 

23.6 other substances? ` 
The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide to water and oxygen, 

H202(aq) — H20(l) + 402(g) 
occurs rather slowly when a dilute aqueous solution of hydrogen peroxide is 1 
heated or exposed to sunlight. 

The purpose of this experiment is to see whether the presence of small 
amounts of other substances (either as solids or in solution) will encourage 
the decomposition so that bubbles of gas can be seen being given off at 
room temperature. 

æ For each test use about 2 cm? of 20 volume hydrogen peroxide solution in a 
test-tube and add, without warming, a very small quantity of the substance 
being tested. Observe whether effervescence occurs, and make a note of 
how vigorous the reaction is, so that different substances may be compared. 
Allow a minute or so, with shaking, before you leave each test. 

Here is a list of possible substances to try: 

SOLIDS SOLUTIONS 
magnesium oxide dilute hydrochloric acid 
zinc oxide dilute sodium hydroxide 
manganese(IV) oxide manganese(II) sulphate 
lead(Il) oxide iron(IIl) chloride 
lead(IV) oxide copper(II) sulphate 
copper(l) oxide lead(Il) nitrate 
copper(I!) oxide silver nitrate 
copper turnings blood 
iron filings sodium chloride 
sand sugar 

Classify the substances you tested, by firstly noting any which appeared to 
have no effect at all, and any which appear to make the decomposition 
vigorous. Then try to rearrange this second group in decreasing order of 

- effectiveness. 

Question Whatlink is there between the substances which make the decomposition of 

hydrogen peroxide vigorous? 
23.7 All around us chemical changes are going on all the time. Many natural processes 


Rate of reaction occur rather slowly, for example the growth of plants and animals, the rusting of iron, 
the weathering of rocks, the decay of rubbish, and the formation of stalactites in caves, 
These processes occur on a time-scale of months, years or even centuries. There are 
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even some processes which are slower still; for example the radioactive decay E 
uranium-238 takes place over millions of years. In everyday life we make use o 

chemical processes which occur in minutes or hours, for example the burning of a 
candle or the cooking of food. In a chemistry laboratory we often meet reactions 
which are over in a matter of seconds, and we meet many which are instantaneous, as 
far as we can tell by simply looking at them. Clearly, different processes occur at 
different rates. By the word rate we really mean speed. To walk from your home toa 
shop takes longer than to cycle because walking involves a lower speed, or rate of 
progress. Driving gives an even higher rate of progress than cycling, so the journey 
time is even less. 

If we put equal portions of magnesium turnings and iron filings into separate equal 
portions of dilute sulphuric acid, we find that the reaction between the acid and the 
iron takes longer to come to an end than the reaction between acid and Pw wr 
We can say that the rate of reaction of magnesium with acid is greater than that o! 
iron with acid. We can link this with the metal reactivity order (17.9), magnesium 
being a more reactive metal than iron. : j 

It would be a great mistake, however, to think that a discussion of reaction rates is 
nothing more than a discussion of reactivity. For example, hydrogen and oxygen are 
both reactive elements, but a mixture of these two gases is stable indefinitely at room 
temperature. Such a mixture can be kept in a sealed container for years ise any, 
change occurring. If, then, a flame is applied to the mixture an explosion wil i A 
caused by the very rapid combination of the elements to form water, liberating a large 
amount of energy within a millionth of a second or so. This reaction occurs at an 
extremely rapid rate, once it has been set off. i 

It should be clear, just from the few examples mentioned above, that rate of reaction 
depends on many things. Obviously the identity ofthe reactants is very important, but 
quite apart from that we must consider the conditions under which the reaction is 
occurring. By conditions we mean things like temperature, pressure, the physical state 
of the reactants. Also the presence of other substances might affect the reaction and 
perhaps even the presence or absence of light. Alll these variables will be considered in 
the following sections of this chapter. 


In general, it is very difficult to predict accurately the rate of any reaction. Many 
reactions between ions in solution are very rapid and yet exceptions are found, which 
you could not predict. For example, the precipitation of calcium sulphate on mixing 
solutions containing calcium ions and sulphate ions is slow compared to other 
Precipitation reactions such as those forming barium sulphate or calcium hydroxide. 

Similarly the oxidation of various ions by potassium manganate(VII) occurs at 


different rates. The reaction, with sulphite ions is rapid, whereas the reaction with 
ethanedioate ions is slow at room te: 


this is that the,C-C bond in the etha: 
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23.9 
How can we 
measure rates? 


Fig. 23.3 Apparatus used 
in a research laboratory 
for investigating the rates 
of reactions between gases. 
(Photo: F. Olive) 


A study of reaction rates means a study of how fast they occur, so clearly we must make . 
measurements involving timing—but what, exactly, should we time? In every 
chemical reaction certain substances are changing into other substances. The 


substances referred to as reactants are being used up while the products are the 
substances being formed. Thus a measure of the rate of reaction will involve either 
measurement of how much ofa reactant is used up in a certain time, or how much ofa . 
product is formed in a certain time. We would not need to measure both, since the 
equation for the reaction gives a direct connection between the two. 

Where one of the products is a gas, it is very easy to follow the reaction. Some of the i 
investigations at the beginning of this chapter concern the reaction of magnesium 
metal with dilute hydrochloric acid, in which hydrogen is given off: 


Mg(s) + 2HCl(ag) > MgCl,(aq) + Hx(g) 


We can easily follow the rate of formation of hydrogen by collecting it, as it is formed, 
in a suitable graduated container such as a gas syringe. Using the gas laws we can, if 
required, convert the volume of hydrogen into the number of moles of hydrogen. We 
do not actually do such a conversion in the investigations in this chapter because we are 
concerned only in comparing rates for the reaction under different conditions, not in 
measuring absolute rates. i 

In such an investigation the volume of hydrogen produced would be recorded at 
regular time intervals. An alternative method which you may meet is to record the 
time for a reaction to reach a certain stage. Investigation 23.4 uses this method by 
recording the time needed for a precipitate of sulphur to reach a certain density. The 
shorter the time, the quicker is the reaction and the higher the rate of reaction. By 
comparing times it is possible to see how \changing the conditions of the reaction 
affects the rate. 
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23.10 E 
Why measure 
rates? 


23.11 
Do rates depend 


upon 
concentrations? 


Fig. 23.4 


Measurements of rates of reactions are important in trying to establish theories about 
reactions, but they are even more important in providing chemical engineers with the 
necessary information for designing industrial processes. When designing a particular 
chemical plant, it is essential to have information on how fast the reactions go, and how 
the rate depends upon conditions such as temperature and pressure. The following 


sections of this chapter are concerned with how reaction rates are affected by 
conditions. 


In the study of the reaction between magnesium metal and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
the hydrogen gas given off can be collected in a gas syringe (Investigation 23.2). Its 
volume can be recorded at regular time intervals. The results, when plotted on a 
graph, look similar to Fig. 23.4. In this experiment the magnesium is in excess, so the 
reaction comes to an end when the acid has all been used up. One thing which is 
immediately noticeable is that the reaction does not stop suddenly. The dashed line 
on Fig. 23.4 indicates the final volume of hydrogen, and it can be seen that this 
maximum volume is approached slowly and gradually. As time proceeds, the 
reaction becomes slower and slower, as indicated by the fact that the slope of the 
curve becomes less steep. 

The slope of the line at any point represents the rate of production of hydrogen in 
terms of volume per unit time, and is therefore a measure of the rate of reaction at 
that time. Thus, the most obvious conclusion from the experiment is that the reaction 


rate steadily decreases as the reaction proceeds, finally approaching zero as the acid 
supply runs out. 
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The reaction rate steadily decreases because the concentration of the acid steadily 
creases as the reaction coñverts it gradually into magnesium chloride: 


Mg(s) + 2HCl(aq) > MgCl,(aq) + H,(g) 


The quantity of magnesium metal is also decreasing, but since, in this experiment, the 
metal is in excess, it is more likely that the acid concentration is the important factor. In 
any case, this idea can be checked by repeating the experiment with the same quantity 
of magnesium ribbon, put into different solutions of hydrochloric acid. The volume of 


each acid solution is kept the same but the concentration of the acid is changed from 
one sample to another. 


de 
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Fig. 23.5 


When we plot the graphs of volume of hydrogen against time we obtain curves 


` similar to those in Fig. 23.5. It is very clear that the more concentrated: the acid- 


solution is, the steeper is the curve and the greater is the rate of reaction. Thus our 
idea is correct: the rate of reaction does depend upon the acid concentration. The 
reason why the reaction rate decreases as the reaction proceeds is that the acid 
concentration is decreasing. 


Volume of hydrogen 
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If we wish to make a numerical comparison between the reaction rates at various 
concentrations, a convenient way to do this is to use the method ofinitial rates. In order 
to-obtain a measure of the reaction rate at the start, when the acid concentration has 
not fallen, we draw a tangent to the curve at the origin of the graph, as shown in 
Fig. 23.5. Then we measure the slope of this tangent, which gives a measure of the: 


Anitial reaction rate. We could express this as, for example, the volume of hydrogen 


‘which would have been produced in 1 minute had the reaction rate remained at its 
initial value. The advantage of using initial rates is that it is only at the beginning of 
each reaction that we know the concentration of the acid. 

If you compared the results for the various graphs you would find that the relation 
between, reaction rate and concentration of the acid is not a simple one. You might, 
perhaps, expect that doubling the acid concentration would double the reaction rate 
but it appes that things are npt quite as simple as this. In general, it has been found 
that in chemical reactions ther may or may not be a simple relationship between rate 
and concentrgtion ; sometimes there is, but the results are quite impossible to predict. 

The experiments discussed. above involve a solid reacting with a solution. When 
hydrochloric atid is added to sodium thiosulphate solution, a fairly slow reaction takes 
place. In this reaction sulphur is precipitated, as a result of which the reaction mixture 
becomes cloudy: d i 


\ 
Na,S,O,(aq) + 2HCl(aq) > S(s) + 2NaCl(aq) + SO,(aq) + H,O(1) 


A convenient way of comparing the rate of reaction for different conditions is to 
measure how long it takes for the cloudiness to obscure (hide) a cross marked on a 
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23.12 
Do rates depend 


upon 
temperature? 


Fig. 23.6 


piece of paper under the reaction flask. In this case, rather than following the rate of 
reaction, we are comparing the times for it to reach a certain point. The fastef the 
rate, the shorter will be the time taken. Thus the rate is inversely. proportional to 


the time, and rates for different conditions can be compared by comparing the 
reciprocals of the reaction time 


(i.e. al ) for each set of conditions. 
time 

If a series of experiments is done in which only the concentration of the sodium 
thiosulphate solution is varied, it will be found that the rate increases as the 
concentration of sodium thiosulphate increases. However, you will not necessarily 
find that it is a simple relationship. 

The increase of reaction rate with concentration is found to apply to most 
reactions, although the exact nature of the relationship varies widely. The effect 
applies to gaseous reagents as well as to reagents in solution, although we usually talk 
about gas pressures rather than concentrations. It is very important for the chemical 
engineer to know how the rate of a particular reaction he is using varies with 
concentration. This enables the plant to be designed in such a way that the 
concentrations used will give a suitable rate of reaction. Hence an essential 


preliminary stage is to investigate how the concentration of each reagent influences 
the rate of reaction. 


We know from everyday life that q 
readily, if the temperature is raised. 


uite a lot of processes go more quickly, or more 
1 One obvious example is that sugar dissolves much 
more rapidly in hot water (or tea and coffee) than in cold water. Controlled 
eipeimens can be carried out to see if the rate of a particular reaction varies with 


te mperature. 

For example, equal volumes of the same hydrochloric acid solution can be put into 
Hifferent flasks and warmed to different temperatures, before adding equal quantities 
of magnesium ribbon. Temperature is the only condition which is being varied in this 


series o1 experiments. If the rate of production of hydrogen is recorded (Investigation 
23.3), the results will be similar to Fig. 23.6. 


Volume of hydrogen 


Time 
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Fig. 23.7 A heat 
exchanger under 
construction, showing the 
ends of the bundle of tubes 
which pass into the main 
chamber. The tubes will 
eventually be cut off level 
with the end of the 
chamber. The substances 
passing through the main 
chamber can be heated by 
passing steam through the 
tubes or cooled by passing 
cold water through them. 
(Courtesy Foster Wheeler 
Power Products) 


The obvious conclusion is that as temperature is increased the reaction rate 
increases. To make a numerical comparison between results it is convenient to use the 
method of initial rates as before, and compare the slopes of the tangents drawn as in 
Fig. 23.6. In this particular experiment you may find that the rate is approximately 
doubled by raising the temperature from 20°C to 40°C. 

Similarly the reaction between hydrochloric acid and sodium thiosulphate solution 
can-be carried out with equal volumes of the two solutions at a series of different 
temperatures. All conditions are kept constant, apart from temperature, and it is found 
that as temperature is increased the time taken for the cross to be hidden by 
precipitated sulphur decreases, i.e. the rate of reaction increases with temperature. 

The increase of reaction rate with temperature is found to apply for virtually all 
reactions, but the extent to which this occurs varies from reaction to reaction. The 
effective is cumulative: if the rate of a particular reaction is doubled by arise of 10°C, 
then a further 10°C rise doubles it again, so that a 20°C rise quadruples the rate. 

There is an important practical consequence of the fact that reaction rates generally 
rise markedly as temperature increases. Many chemical reactions are exothermic, that 
is, heat is given out as the reaction proceeds. If this heat is not allowed to escape then 
the reaction mixture becomes hotter. When the mixture becomes hotter the reaction 
rate increases, and so more heat is given out per unit time. Hence an exothermic 
reaction could run completely out of control as the rate increases to the point of an 
explosion. This is what we want to happen when petrol is ignited inside the engine ofa 
motor car, but clearly on other occasions it is not desirable. 

The chemical engineer, when designing an industrial plant, must know how the 
rates of the reactions concerned vary with temperature and also know how much 
heat, if any, is given out as the reactions proceed. It must be possible to control the 
temperature so that it can be kept almost constant. This is particularly important 
when a continuous flow process is being used. This is a process in which reactants are 
being continually fed into one end of the reaction container and products are 
continually being removed from the other end. If the temperature is not kept 
constant the process will either grind to a halt or go out of control. 


A large proportion of the complicated network of pipes which can be seen in 
industrial plants is concerned simply with temperature control. Heat exchangers 
are used in which a circulating fluid removes heat where it is being generated by the 
reactions and transfers it to wherever it may be needed—often to pre-heat the 
reactants before they enter the reaction vessels. 
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23.13 
How do solids 
behave in 


reactions? 


Fig. 23.8 


Fig. 23.9 


Many of the reactions that we meet in the laboratory involve a solid reacting with an 
aqueous solution of a reagent. For example, most metal oxides and carbonates are 
insoluble in water but they will dissolve in solutions of acids because they react with the 
acid to form a soluble salt. As with other types of reactions, it is difficult to predict how 
the rates at which different solids react with acid will compare. 

We have already seen how the temperature and concentration of the acid affects the 
rate of the reaction between magnesium and dilute hydrochloric acid. Is there 
anything we can now do to the magnesium which will alter the rate of the reaction? We 
can, of course change the mass of the magnesium present, but we can also alter the sizes 
of the pieces of the magnesium metal which are added to the acid. 

We can take three samples of the metal, of the same mass, and put them into equal 
volumes of hydrochloric acid of the same concentration, at the same temperature. The 
difference between these magnesium samples is that one is ribbon, the second is small 
turnings and the third is fine powder. Typical results of the experiment are shown in 


Fig. 23.8, and clearly the small turnings react more quickly than the ribbon, while the 
powder reacts very quickly indeed. 
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Why should magnesium particles ofsmaller size react more rapidly with acid than a 
large piece of the same total mass? To answer this question we should first note that 
when a solid is reacting with a liquid the only place the reactants are actually in contact 
is at the surface of the solid. Now let us consider what happens to the surface area ofa 


solid if it is divided into smaller pieces. Referring to Fig. 23.9, suppose we have a 2 cm 
cube of a solid. 
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23.14 


Can light affect 


chemical 
reactions? 


Fig. 23.10 
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The area of each side is 2 x 2=4 cm?, and since there are 6 sides the total surface 
area is 24 cm®. If we bisect the cube in each of its three dimensions (indicated by the 
dashed line) we obtain 8 cubes, each ofside 1 cm. Each small cube has a surface area of 
6 cm?, but since there are now 8 cubes the total surface area is 48 cm?. This is twice the 
original surface area. The explanation of the experimental results would therefore 
seem to be that the rate of reaction of a solid with a liquid increases as the surface area 
of the solid increases. 

Another reaction which can be examined in a similar way is that between marble 
(calcium carbonate) and an acid (Investigation 23.5) : 


CaCO,(s) + 2HCl(aq) — CaCl,(aq) + H,O(1) + CO,(g) 


The reaction involves effervescence, and merely by visual observation we can see that 
calcium carbonate in powder form reacts with hydrochloric acid much more rapidly 
than a single solid lump of marble. It is generally the case that finely divided solids 
undergo reactions more quickly than solids in the form of large lumps. It is for this 
reason that if we want to dissolve a solid in water, we often save ourselves time by first 
grinding it into a powder. 

We can use the surface area theory to explain some unexpected reaction rates. 
Firstly, when a lump of marble is dropped into dilute sulphuric acid immediate 
effervescence occurs but within a second or so the effervescence stops (11.9). If we write 
the equation for the reaction, 


CaCO,(s) + H,SO,(aq) > CaSO,(aq) + H,O(I) + CO,(g) 


we see that one of the products is calcium sulphate, shown here as CaSO, (aq) implying 
that the salt is formed in aqueous solution. Calcium sulphate is only slightly soluble in 
water and consequently only the first little bit of calcium sulphate formed in the 
reaction will dissolve. The next little bit will not dissolve, and it will stay where it is 
formed, at the surface of the marble. The effect of this will be to break contact between 
the marble and the acid, and hence the reaction stops. 

Many industrial processes involve a solid as one of the reactants, and since the rate of 
reaction depends on the surface area of the solid, and hence the size of its particles, 
considerable attention is paid to using particles of a certain size. 


Chemical reactions nearly always involve an energy change. This often shows itself 
as heat being produced, but it may show itself in the production of light, as in the 
example of flame. You know that the application of energy in the form of heat will 
often start or accelerate a reaction, so it is natural to ask whether application of energy 
in the form of light will do the same. For the majority of reactions the presence or 
absence of light does not affect the rate at all. However there are some where light has 
a considerable effect, and these reactions are very important. 

One example which can be easily demonstrated involves the effect of light on silver 
chloride. Silver chloride is obtained as a white precipitate by mixing solutions of silver 
nitrate and hydrochloric acid: 


AgNO,(aq) + HCl(aq) — AgCl(s) + HNO,(aq) 


Ifit is then filtered off and the filter paper is ópened out and placed on a bench with an 
object such as a coin covering part of the precipitate (Fig. 23.10), it will be observed 
after a few minutes that the precipitate is darkening. The effect will be more rapid if 
direct sunlight is falling on the paper. Alternatively, the effect can be accelerated by 
burning a piece of magnesium ribbon about 25 cm above the paper. When the coin is 
removed the contrast between the light and the dark will be obvious. t 
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Fig. 23.11 One of the 

first photographs ever 
taken. It was produced in 
:1826, and it is thought 
that an exposure time of _ 
about 8 hours was used. 
(Courtesy Kodak d 
Museum) 


Fig. 23.12 Polaroid film 
needs an exposure of a 
fraction of a second. The 
photograph is 
automatically ejected from 
the camera and the picture 
appears without any — 
further treatment. 
(Courtesy Polaroid (UK) 
Lid) 


The reason for the darkening is the formation of finely-divided silver metal, caused 
by the decomposition of silver chloride started by light. This process is the basis. of 
photography. The salt actually used on photographic film is silver bromide which, 
though more expensive than silver chloride, is more sensitive to light. The exposure 
time used with a modern camera is only a tiny fraction ofa second, and this is why the 
image formed on the film must then be developed in order to make it more intense. The 
image must finally be fixed, by treating the film with a solution which removes 
unchanged silver bromide so that the film is no longer sensitive to light. 


; This light-sensitive property is common to silver salts in general, which is why silver 
nitrate solution is always kept in a dark bottle. A substance such as this which is affected 


by light is said to be photosensitive, and a reaction which is started or accelerated by 
light is referred to as a photochemical reaction. 


In addition to photography there are a number of photochemical reactions which 
are important in everyday life. One is the bleaching (or fading) of certain dyes by the 
action ofsunlight. This problem is not as common as it used to be as a lot of research has 
been done into developing dyes which are not affected by sunlight. These dyes are used 
to produce coloured fabrics which do not fade. Actually the bleaching action of 
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The most important photochemical reaction of all, without which life on Earth as 
we know it would be impossible, is photosynthesis in plants. In this reaction, water and 
carbon dioxide from the air combine under the influence of sunlight to form a 
| carbohydrate called starch. 


sunlight 


carbon dioxide + water — — — — starch + oxygen 


The reaction absorbs carbon dioxide from the air and replaces it with oxygen. In this 
way the composition of air is maintained, since animals and human beings when they 
breathe absorb some of the oxygen from the air and give out more carbon dioxide, 
28.8. The reaction is also vital from the point of view of the other product, starch, 
which is formed in plant growth. Animals and human beings eat plants, and in their 
bodies the starch is oxidised to form water, carbon dioxide and energy, 9.4. Hence this 
| reaction is an essential step in the food chain on which our existence depends. There is 
more to this reaction than just the action of sunlight. 

The reaction occurs in the leaves of plants and is associated with the presence of the 
green substance called chlorophyll. This is the substance which is responsible for 
absorbing the energy from sunlight, and making this energy available for causing the 
reaction to occur. Chlorophyll acts as a catalyst for the reaction. Catalysis is discussed 
in the following section. 


23.15 Ifa solution of hydrogen peroxide is heated or exposed to light it will decompose slowly 
Can the presence into water and oxygen: 

of other . 

substances affect 2H;O;(aq) > 2H;,O(1) + Os(g) 


. 2 i 
rac We find that when various substances are added to this solution (Investigation 23.6), 


effervescence is observed due to oxygen being given off. The presence of these 
substances has accelerated the reaction so that it goes at a noticeable rate even at room 
temperature. A particularly effective substance for this purpose is manganese(IV) 
oxide (MnO,) which, when added to hydrogen peroxide solution, causes quite 
vigorous effervescence. 

The intriguing thing about this reaction is that, however small a quantity of 
manganese(IV) oxide is used, it apparently encourages the decomposition of an 
unlimited quantity of hydrogen peroxide solution. Also, we can, at any time, 

— recover the original quantity of manganese(IV) oxide chemically unchanged. In other 
words the manganese(IV) oxide is not used up in the reaction; it affects the rate of 
reaction, but that is all. If we use larger quantities of manganese(IV) oxide we obtain a 
higher rate of reaction but we do not alter the total quantity of oxygen finally obtained. 
This is known as catalysis and the'substance which affects the rate of a reaction by its 
presence is known as a catalyst. 

| A catalyst is a substance which speeds up a chemical reaction without 

| itself being used up. 
] Catalysis is, in fact, quite common, and it is very important both in industrial 
processes and biological processes (e.g. photosynthesis). Many processes in the body, . 
such as the d'gestion of food, are catalysed by enzymes. These are organic substances 
which enable reactions to proceed at body temperature which would otherwise 
| proceed only at a very high temperature, if at all. 

| Haemoglobin, the red substance in blood, can be thought of as a catalyst for the 

| | reactions which use oxygen in the body. In the lungs oxygen combines with 
| ! haemoglobin to form oxy-haemoglobin, which passes round the body in the 
bloodstream. The oxy-haemoglobin splits up as oxygen is used in various parts of the 

body, and returns as haemoglobin to the lungs to pick up more oxygen, 9.4. 
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ig. 23.13 A collection of 
catalysts showing the 
different shapes and 
particle sizes which are 
used for different 
processes. (Courtesy ICI 
Ltd Agricultural 
Division) 


23.16 
Summary 


This last example shows one ofthe ways in which a catalyst can work, namely, by the 
formation of an intermediate compound which splits up again as the products are 
formed and regenerates the catalyst. A 

This is not the only way in which a catalyst can operate. Many catalysed reactions, 
including many of industrial importance, operate by surface catalysis. In this case the 
catalyst isa solid, and provides a surface on which the reactants are adsorbed (held on 
the surface), and then react more quickly than they would otherwise do. For example, 
the metals platinum and nickel act as catalysts for many reactions involving gaseous 
hydrogen. Since the reaction involves the metal surface, the catalytic action is greatest 
if the metals are finely divided. If a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is brought into ` 
contact with a small quantity of platinum powder, the reaction between the two gases 
to form water is immediately set off, just as if a spark or a flame had been applied. 

What kinds of substances will act as catalysts? Much research has been carried out 
on this, and it has been found that catalytic activity is nearly always associated with 
transition metals and their compounds. The term transition metal is explained to some 
extent in 12.13. It is interesting that the catalytic behaviour of any particular 
substance is usually found only to apply to a particular reaction, or type of reaction. A 
great deal of research continues to be done, in order both to establish general patterns 
of behaviour, and to develop catalysts for use in particular industrial processes. 

Examples of industrial process which use catalysts are: 

(1) The Haber Process for the synthesis of ammonia (iron catalyst) (33.9). — . 

(2) The Contact Process for production of sulphur trioxide, from which sulphuric 

acid is made (vanadium (V) oxide catalyst) (27.20). - ME 

(3) The oxidation of ammonia to nitrogen monoxide, from which nitric acid is 

made (platinum/rhodium catalyst) (34.4). 
(4) The hardening of fats and oils by hydrogenation (nickel catalyst) (31.9). 


; Different chemical reactions vary very widely in rate, and rates ofreactions cannot, 
in general, be reliably predicted. 


The rate of a reaction depends upon the conditions under which the reaction 15 
occurring. 

One method of investigating rates involves recording how the amount of a 

,reactant or product changes with time. A secorid method involves recording the 
time for the reaction to reach a certain stage. 

. Rates of reactions in aqueous solution very often increase with concentrations of the 
reactants. Rates of reaction of gases very often increase with gas pressure. It is not 


possible to predict from the equation for a reaction how changing the concentration 
of a reactant will affect the rate. 


- Rates of virtually all reactions increase markedly with temperature. Therefore 
exothermic reactions tend to become faster. 
6. Reactions involving solids vary very widely in rate, and some may be extremely 
slow. The rate almost always increases as the surface area of the solid increases. 
- Most chemical reactions are not affected by light but some are. These are known gs 
photochemical reactions, Photosynthesis is the most important photochemic2 
reaction, Photography is another common example. 


Catalysis is à common and important phenomenon, which is involved in many 


AU Ne : 5 ie 
biological and industrial processes. Catalytic activity.is associated particularly with 
transition metals and their compounds, 
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Chapten2¢. The extraction and uses of some important . 
metals 


24.1 One way of tracing the development of our way of life, from the primitive existence in 
Our dependence Stone Age times up until the present day, is to consider what materials have been 
on metals available at various times for making articles such as tools, utensils, ornaments, 


jewellery and weapons. Until the development of plastics during this century, the 
materials which have influenced our way of life most have been the metals. From the 
earliest times gold, silver and copper, because they can be found in the native state 
(that is uncombined with any other element), have been used for jewellery and 
ornaments. Most other metals occur combined with other elements, and each time a 
process was discovered for extracting a new metal it meant another material became 
available from which articles could be made. 
In early history anew metal provided the possibility of wider political and economic 

power to the people who discovered it. For example, when bronze (10% tin and 90% 
copper) was first made about 5000 years ago in the Middle East, the nations with 
bronze weapons had a clear advantage over those who were still using stone axes and 
arrow-heads. Similarly, when iron was first made about 1500 BC, possibly by the : 
Hittites, who lived in what is now Northern Turkey, it was found to have superior 
properties to bronze in that it was much harder, and easier to make into a sharper 
cutting edge. 

Fig. 24.1 World K 

production of aluminium 12 


Production of aluminium/millions of tonnes 
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24.2 

Relative 
importance of 
different metals 


Fig. 24.2 The 
composition of the part of 
the Earth s crust which is 
not under the sea 


In more recent history, perhaps the most striking example of the discovery of a new 
extraction process is that of the electrolytic method for extracting aluminium. In the 
middle of the last century aluminium was still considered a rare metal, so much so that 
a bar of the metal was on display next to the Crown Jewels at the Paris Exhibition in 
1855. In 1886 an economic method of extracting it from an abundant mineral called 
bauxite was developed and by 1980 the world production of aluminium was about 
17 million tonnes per year. Aluminium, being structurally strong and yet of low 
density, has made the development of the modern aircraft industry possible. 
Without a plentiful supply of aluminium we might still be flying in aircraft made from 
canvas stretched over a wooden framework, or alternatively they would be made from 
other metals whose cost of production would be much higher. 


The factors which influence the cost of a metal and its value to mankind are of three 
types: first the physical and chemical properties of the metal, second the cost of 
production of the metal and third the demand for the metal. Gold has always been 
considered a precious metal. It can be shaped easily to make different objects, it i$ 
resistant to chemical attack and therefore retains its shine even when exposed to air and j 
moisture, and it is rare. Thus gold is a very expensive metal. 

Rarity is not the only factor which contributes to the cost of a metal. For example; 
aluminium is the most abundant metal in the Earth's crust (Fig. 24.2) and yci, until a 


commercially worthwhile method of extracting it was developed, it was a very 
expensive substance. 


Aluminium 8% 


Iron 6% 


Calcium 596 


(SS 


Magnesium 3% 


Oxygen 45% Sodium 2.5% 
Potassium 1.5% 
All other elements 2% 


A high demand for a metal can influence the cost in two ways. If the supply cannot 
keep pace with the demand the cost will undoubtedly rise. If, however, an increased 
demand leads to an increase in production, a decrease in price can result, particularly 
if the chemical plant can be made to work at full capacity. This will mean that the cosi 
of overheads (such as the cost of building the plant) relative to the turnover in cash wil 
decrease. Economic factors are discussed further in 24.5. à 
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24.3 

Mineral 
resources and 
their 


conservation 


Fig. 24.3 (below) 
Prospecting for minerals 
in Scotland, using an 
electromagnetic technique. 
(Courtesy RTZ Services 
Ltd. Photo: Dmitri 
Kasterine) 


lFig. 24.4 (right) Iron 


ore mining at 
Mauretania. ( Courtesy 
British Steel Corporation. 
Photo: Photographic 
Techniques) 


The Earth's crust, the sea and the atmosphere are the only sources of elements | 
available to man, the use of other planets or the Moon being technically and 
economically impracticable in the foreseeable future. When considering the metallic 
elements, the parts of the Earth's crust which are not under the sea are clearly the 
major source. However, as Fig. 24.2 shows, 72 % of this part of the crust is made up of 
the non-metals oxygen and silicon. The only.relatively abundant metals are 
aluminium and iron, followed by the few others mentioned in Fig. 24.2. All the 
elements which are not mentioned, including such important metals as copper, make 
up no more than 2% of the Earth's crust. 

All the metals we use are extracted from minerals which are naturally occurring 
inorganic compounds. For example, an important mineral of lead is called galena 
which is the chemical compound lead sulphide. Table 24.1 lists some of the more 
important minerals. 1 

The minerals which are used are usually found as parts of rocks or in deposits which 
have been formed by the weathering of rocks. Some minerals which are soluble in 
water are extracted from the sea. 

Rocks are usually made up of mixtures of minerals and when a rock is used as a 
source of a metal it is often called an ore. Haematite, which is iron(III) oxide and is: 
used as a source of iron, is called an iron ore. Another iron ore is siderite, which is 
iron(II) carbonate. 

In early times mineral deposits were often found by chance, but the development of 
the science of geology has reduced the chance factor. Geologists know in what type of 
rock formation, and near to what other types of rocks, each mineral is likely to be . 
found. Most mineral prospecting is done now by professional geologists rather than the 
untrained prospector hoping to make his fortune by a lucky strike. 


Useful minerals, owing to the geological history of the Earth, tend to be 
concentrated in particular areas. For example, copper, which is a comparatively rare 
metal, is not distributed evenly throughout the Earth's crust. It is found in localised 
mineral deposits which contain sufficient copper to make it worthwhile extracting the 
metal. 

Rocks are classified according to how they were formed. Igneous rocks were formed 
by the cooling of molten mixtures of minerals (magmas). Granite is a common 
example of an igneous rock. Sedimentary rocks were formed when sediments, either 
from the weathering of igneous rocks or from the remains of very small marine 
creatures, were compressed to form hard rock. Thus sand, which consists of tiny grains 
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TABLE 24.1. Sources of 
some important metals 
and the main steps 

in their extraction 


f quartz produced by the weathering of igneous rocks, was compressed over millions 
of eats ae aaron Most limestones were formed by the gradual build-up of the 
remains of small marine creatures. These were compressed by overlying layers of 
other deposits and rocks and gradually became limestone. Sedimentary rocks often 
contain fossils which are the skeletal remains or the impressions of plants and animals 
which lived at the time the rock was being deposited. The third type of rocks are 
called metamorphic. These were formed by the action of heat and pressure on 


either igneous or sedimentary rocks. For example, marble has been formed from 
limestone in this way. 


METAL SOURCES METHOD OF EXTRACTION 


Sodium Rock salt, NaCl 


Electrolysis of molten NaCl mixed with 
some CaCl, 


jack 
Electrolysis of molten MgCl, 


Magnesium Dolomite, 
CaCO;.MgCO, 


Sea water 


Aluminium Bauxite, Al,O,.2H,O Electrolysis of Al,O, in molten cryolite 


Zinc | Zinc blende, ZnS Reduction of ZnO by carbon 


Iron Magnetite, Fe,O, 


Reduction of the metal oxides by carbon 
Haematite, Fe,O, 


and carbon monoxide 


Lead Galena, PbS Reduction of PbO by carbon 


l'a : 
opper pyrites, 
CuFeS, 


Copper Roasting with sand and in air 


Useful mineral ores can occur in all three types of rock. The iron ore in Sweden P 
found in igneous rock. As the molten rock cooled the heavier iron ore (magnetite 
Fe,O,) sank to the bottom. Due to later geological movements and weathering» 
this high concentration of ore has become accessible and is one of the richest deposits an 
the world. In Britain most of the iron ore deposits are sedimentary, although there 5 
some metamorphic magnetite in Cornwall. The main ore of aluminium, bauxite 
(named after Les Baux in France where it occurs), was left as a residue of hydrate 
aluminium oxide after the weathering of igneous rocks. k 

Clearly mineral resources are finite, that is, they are limited in quantity. If we p 
to use up all the accessible copper ore, we would not be able to produce any ino 
copper metal. The world annual consumption of. copper was about 6 million tonnes 1? 
1975 (Fig. 24.5) and it has been predicted that it could rise to about 20 million tonne? 
by the end of th 


€ century. Estimations such as this are very difficult to make because 
for example, the consumpti 


tion of copper per head of population differs greatly from the 
more developed communities to those which are less developed. The ann" 
consumption of copper in the U.S.A. in 1975 was about 10 kg per head of populatioP 
whereas in India it was about 0-1 kg (Fig. 24.6). It must be anticipated that t? 
consumption of copper (and of course most other metals) will increase considerably ! z 
developing countries over the next few decades. We need to ask how demand can 
controlled at a reasonable level, and how required production rates can 
maintained. These questions are very complex; for example, if the world demand for 
copper was drastically reduced, the economic prosperity of the countries where the 0r? 
is mined, such as some of the developing countries in Central Africa, would 
threatened. i des 
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Fig. 24.6 World 
production of copper 


Fig. 24.5 A comparison 
of consumption of copper y 
and population 
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E. Fig. 24.7 The recycling 
of metals by scrapping old 
motor cars. (Photo: 
Russell Edwards, BSc) 


When considering whether production ofa metal is likely to continue for a longtime -~ 
into the future, we have to take into Account that it is probable that many more mineral ` 
deposits will be discovered. It is also probable that new processes will be found for 
extracting metals from lower-grade ores (those which contain a lower percentage of 
the mineral). SUN 

Another important factor is the recycling of used metals. The car-breaker’s yard 
may be unsightly, but it is making a useful contribution to the recycling of metals. 
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Fig. 24.8 The recycling 
of aluminium is being 
encouraged by Save-a-Can 
schemes, which in this 
case is also helping a local 
charity. (Photo: J. Olive) 


24.4 
Factors 
influencing 
methods of 
extracting 
metals 


In the future it is probable that metals will be replaced by other materials for certain 
uses, or more abundant metals will be used in preference to rare metals. An important 
example of this is the increasing use of aluminium, rather than copper, as an electrical 
conductor. 

Nevertheless the sensible use of metals and the conservation of mineral resources are 
matters of concern for everybody, whether you are a technologist concerned with the 
production or use of metals, or simply a person who contributes to the recycling process 
by collecting used milk-bottle tops. 
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It seems likely that the discoveries of the metals gold, silver, copper, lead and probably 
iron were largely accidental. The story goes that travellers banked up their fire for the 
night with stones which, unknown to them, contained a copper mineral, and in the 
morning they found beads of copper in the ashes. No doubt the methods were 
developed by experimentation and the knowledge acquired was passed down from 
generation to generation. In some less developed parts of the world the traditional 
methods of extracting iron by heating the ore with charcoal were used up until the 
middle of this century. 

It was not until the science of chemistry developed during the last century that the 
processes involved in the extractions were understood. The essential step is the 
conversion of the combined form of the metal in a mineral into the uncombined 
element. This is a reduction process. Thus, for example, the conversion of haematite, 
Fe;O,, into iron involves the removal-of oxygen. This change can also be classified as 
reduction by considering that the iron in the compound is in the form of Fe?* ions and 
when converted to the metal these ions are changed to neutral atoms by gaining 
electrons, which is a reduction process: 


Fet + 3e- — Fe 


Reduction can be brought about by reacting the ore with a reducing agent such 25 
carbon (in the form of coke) which removes the oxygen from the oxide of the metal, 


ZnO(s) + C(s) > Zn(g) + CO(g) 


or by electrolysis, when an electric current is passed through, for example, the molte? 
chloride of the metal and the metal is liberated at the cathode: 


Nat + e — Na 
Which of the two general methods is used depends mainly on the reactivity of the 


metal. A very reactive metal such as sodium has a great tendency to stay combine 
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24.5 
Economic 
factors 


24.6 

Location of the 
chemical 
industry 


with other elements and is difficult to reduce by chemical means with a reducing agent, 
and so an electrolytic process is used. Less reactive metals such as zinc, iron, lead and 


copp 


er can be obtained by chemical reduction. If the metal occurs as a sulphide (e.g. 


PbS and ZnS), it is roasted in air first to convert it to the oxide of the metal. Table 24.1, 
in which some metals are arranged in order of decreasing reactivity, shows how the 
method of extraction used is related to the reactivity of the metal. 

When designing a process for the extraction of a metal it is necessary to consider the 
concentration of the mineral in the ore. Many iron ores contain as much as 70% by 
mass of iron whereas most gold ores contain less than 0-007 % of gold. Where the ore is 
not rich in the metal, the first stage of the process is often the production of a more 
concentrated form of the mineral from the ore. 

Another factor to be considered is the purity of the metal required for a particular 
use. Frequently the final stage involves refining the metal so that the purity is increased 
to the desired level. This stage sometimes involves the addition of impurities which give 
the metal particular required properties. When you study the extraction processes 
which are described later in this chapter you should be able to recognise some or all of 
the following stages in the processes: 


1 


2. 
3. 
4. 


preliminary concentration of the mineral in the ore, 
roasting of the ore to convert sulphides to oxides, 
reduction of the mineral to the metal, and 

refining of the metal. 


Overall, the process must be economically worthwhile. The factors which need to be 
taken into account when determining whether this is likely to be the case include: 

1. The accessibility and grade of the ore. From the economic point of view a low- 
grade ore might be more worthwhile than a high-grade one if the latter is less 
accessible. The ore might be found in a remote place which would result in high 
transport costs, or it could be that the ore is deep underground and hence mining costs 
would be high. 


2. 
D. 


The cost of the other raw materials such as the reducing agent. 
The cost of building the chemical plant (for example -the furnaces used for 


producing iron and the electrolytic cells used for producing sodium). 


4. 
5; 


The cost of labour for running and maintaining the plant. 
The cost of utilities, which is the name given to things which are required by all 


chemical plants, namely water and steam, and energy in the form of electricity, gas, oil 
or coal. 


6. 


How the cost varies with the amount produced. Some of the costs mentioned 


previously are almost constant irrespective of output, and hence the greater the output 
from a particular chemical plant, the lower the cost per tonne of product is likely to be. 


7: 


Finally, of course, the likely selling price of the product. 


The site chosen for the location ofa chemical plant will depend on a balance between 
economic and social [environmental factors. From an economic point of view it will be 
necessary to decide whether the plant should be situated near the source of the raw 
materials, so as to reduce transport costs. On the other hand, if the cost of building the 
plant and maintaining and running it are likely to be high, and the source of the raw 
materials is remote, it may be better to transport the raw materials and build the plant 
in a more accessible place. If the etergy requirement is likely to be high, it might be 
necessary to build the plant near a cheap source of power. 

From the environmental and social points of view it could be necessary to consider, 
on the one hand, the disposal of effluent and, on the other hand, the provision of work 
for the local community. There are two possible major sources of effluent, first any 
unwanted part of the ore (which for low-grade ores will be a major consideration), and 
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secondly any unwanted by-products of the roasting, reduction or refining processes. 
Gaseous products could pollute the atmosphere and soluble products and liquids could 
pollute waterways. Where the unwanted products are solids, they can lead to the 
build-up of unsightly waste tips which can make the land occupied in this way 
unusable. 

Our whole way of life depends on the products of the chemical industry and yet the 
problems associated with effluent and accidents can be serious. Everyone should be 
aware that the economic and environmental consequences of the industry can affect all 
our lives and it is essential that a sensible balance between them is achieved. The siting 
of chemical plants for the extraction of particular metals is discussed later in this 


chapter. Air and water pollution are discussed in greater detail in 9.5 and 10.13 
respectively. 


24.7 r 


The reactive metals, sodium and magnesium are commercially, important. The main 
Production and use of sodium isin the production of tetraethyl lead which, as an additive for petrol, is 
uses of the more known as antiknock. It is made by reacting chloroethane with a sodium-lead alloy: 
reactive metals 


4C,H,Cl + 4Na/Pb > Pb(C,H;), + 3Pb + 4NaCl 


Antiknock prevents the petrol-air mixture in the cylinder of an engine igniting too 
early. Pollution arising from the use of lead in petrol is discussed in 9.5. 

The main use of magnesium is in the production of special low density alloys with 
other metals such as aluminium. These are used particularly in the aircraft and 
aerospace industry. 

Both sodium and magnesium, being very reactive, are produced by electrolysis. In 
each case the electrolyte contains the chloride of the metal. Sodium chloride is mined 
from rock salt deposits which were formed by the evaporation of seas millions of years 
ago. Magnesium chloride is often extracted from sea water by first precipitating it as 
magnesium hydroxide and then, after filtering it off, reconverting it to the chloride. 

The cells in which molten sodium chloride is electrolysed are based on those 


developed by Down in 1921 which used electricity generated by the Niagara Falls. Fig. 
24.9 isa diagram of the cell. 


Fig. 24.9 The Down’s Electrolyte Chlorine 
cell for the production of 
sodium 


Molten 
sodium 
Molten 
sodium 


Electrolyte (mixture 
. of molten sodium 
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chloride) > E 
Cathode (circle _ 
of steel surrounding 

Steel gauze of eel at 
cylinder 
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Production and 
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The anode (positive) is made of carbon (graphite) and it is surrounded by a steel 
cathode. The electrolyte is a 40:60 mixture, by mass, of sodium chloride and calcium 
chloride. The advantage of using the mixture rather than pure sodium chloride is 
that it melts at a lower temperature (600 °C) than sodium chloride (800°C). The cost 
of the energy required to keep the cell at the higher temperature would obviously be 
greater, but also at this higher temperature the vapour pressure of the sodium 
becomes dangerously high and also a lot of the sodium dissolves im the electrolyte. A 
possible disadvantage of using the mixture is that there will be two positively charged 
ions (cations) present, Na+ and Ca?*. However, at the operating temperature this is 
not a problem, as only a small quantity of calcium is formed and the main product at 
the cathode is sodium which is formed by the electrode reaction: ` 


Nat + e- > Na 
The product at the anode is chlorine: 
2Cl- — 2e- > Cl, 


The molten sodium floats on the electrolyte and is run off. It is kept separate from the 
chlorine by a steel gauze diaphragm. 

Ninety per cent of the world’s magnesium production is by electrolysis of molten 
magnesium chloride (mixed with other chlorides) using carbon (graphite) anodes and 
cathodes. This process is not used at all in the U.K. due to the high cost of electricity. In 
the north-east of England, magnesium is produced by extracting it from seawater and 
local dolomite (CaCO,.MgCO,) deposits. The dolomite is heated to produce dolime 
(CaO.MgO), which is reacted with the magnesium salts in seawater to form a 
precipitate of magnesium hydroxide. This precipitate is heated to form more 
magnesium oxide. Magnesium metal is obtained by heating the oxide to a high 
temperature (1200°C) with an alloy of silicon and iron: i 


2MgO + Si > SiO, + 2Mg 


Although aluminium is the most abundant metal in the Earth’s crust (Fig. 24.2), it was 
regarded as a rare metal until the electrolytic extraction process was developed in 
1886. Even so the world production (Fig. 24.1) did not exceed 1 million tonnes per year 
until the Second World War. Since the end of the war the world production has 
increased rapidly and is now over 13 million tonnes per year. This means that it is, 
except for iron, the most widely used metal in the world. 

Aluminium is a very useful metal because it can be used to produce alloys which are 
structurally as strong as mild steel and yet its density is about one third of that of steel. 
Another advantage which it has over steel is that it has a high resistance to corrosion. 
This is because of the protective layer of oxide which it develops on its surface, 
whereas most types of steel readily rust unless protected by paint or a layer of another 
metal. As mentioned in 19.11 the layer of oxide can be improved by anodising. After 
this process it is possible to dye the layer so that the finished product has an attractive 
appearance as well as being resistant to corrosion. Coloured anodised aluminium is 
used for making saucepans and wall panels in building construction. Other 
important uses of the metal include the construction of aircraft bodies and parts of 
engines, and in the form of aluminium,foil its most common household use is for 
wrapping food. 

In recent years it has been used to replace copper as an electrical conductor, 
particularly in overhead high-tension cables. Aluminium has a higher conductivity 
per unit mass than copper. If this trend to substitute aluminium for copper continues 
the demand for copper, which is a comparatively rare metal, will be reduced. 
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Fig. 24.10 The 
electrolysis cell for the 
production of aluminium 


Aluminium oxide 


The main ore of aluminium is bauxite, which contains hydrated aluminium oxide. 
It is found mainly in tropical areas of the world and known deposits are likely to last 
into the twenty-first century, but new deposits are likely to be found in more remote 
tropical areas. During the last fifteen years extensive deposits have been discovered 
and developed in Australia, and that country has now become the major source of 
bauxite. 

Bauxite usually occurs near the surface and is mined by open-cast methods. There 
are two main steps in the extraction of aluminium from bauxite. The first involves the 
extraction of aluminium oxide (alumina) from the bauxite and the second the 
electrolytic reduction of aluminium oxide to give aluminium metal. During the first 
stage the bauxite is heated with hot sodium hydroxide solution under pressure- 


Aluminium oxide, asitis amphoteric (11.20), dissolvesin the sodium hydroxide solution 
by forming sodium aluminate: è 


Al,O,(s) + 2NaOH(aq) + 3H,O(l) > 2NaAl(OH),(aq) 


The solution is filtered to remove all the insoluble impurities, which consist mainly of 
sand and a red mud containing iron and titanium oxides. The disposal of the red mud 
causes problems. It is usually pumped into the sea or into large ponds. The water which 
is mixed with the mud is still slightly alkaline and could be harmful to aquatic life. 
Also, if the ponds dry up the resulting red dust can be blown by the wind and cause 
other environmental problems. Thus, as will be discussed later, the location of the 
extraction plant is important. 

The solution of sodium aluminate is cooled and after adding some pure hydrated 
aluminium oxide, which acts as’a seed (it encourages the start of crystallisation), 
hydrated aluminium oxide is precipitated. This is then heated to drive off the water 
and leave pure aluminium oxide, 

Aluminium oxide is very difficult to reduce and so the next stage of the process, 
which is called the smelting, involves electrolysis. Aluminium oxide is dissolved in 
molten cryolite (sodium hexafluoroaluminate, Na;AIF,) at 900°C. This mixture is 
electrolysed using carbon (graphite) blocks as the anodes and the carbon lining of the 
container as the cathode, Fig. 24.10. Aluminium is produced at the cathode: 


Graphite 
anodes 
Solid crust 


of electrolyte 


Graphite lining 
dissolved in acting as 
molten cryolite cathode 

Molten 
aluminium 


Molten 
aluminium Insulator 
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Fig. 24.11 A row of cells 
Sor producing aluminium. 
See also Fig. 28.5. 
(Courtesy RTZ Services 
Lid) 


Aluminium is produced atthe cathode: 
AISSELISC S asl 
It collects as a liquid at the bottom of the molten electrolyte from where it can be run 


off and allowed to solidify. 
Oxygen is produced at the anodes. The electrode reaction can be represented by: 


20?- — 4e- > O, 


At the temperature of the cell the oxygen reacts with the carbon anode to produce 
carbon dioxide. The anodes are gradually burnt away and have to be replaced at 
regular intervals. 


Both of the stages could be carried out near the bauxite mine or near the potential 
market for the aluminium. The third possibility, which is the most common procedure 
is that the aluminium oxide could be extracted from the bauxite near the mine and the 
smelting process is carried out in another location. Figure 24.12 shows the extent to 
which the three processes, mining, alumina extraction and smelting, occur in various 
countries. 4 

The factors which have been the major influence on determining the location ofthe 
chemical plants differ for different parts of the world. The cost of transporting the ore 
is important because for every tonne of aluminium produced, up to 5 tonnes of 
bauxite have to be processed. 
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Fig. 24.12 The 
production of bauxite, 
alumina and aluminium 
in selected countries 


Thus, if the ore is to be imported, the extraction plant should be near a deep-sea port so 
that land transport costs are kept to a minimum. The location of the alumina 
extraction process must also be suitable for the disposal of unwanted residue (red mud) 
from the bauxite. It must be possible either to deposit it in the sea where the water 1$ 
very deep, or to convert natural land formations into ponds without involving the 
construction of very costly dams and without using up valuable agricultural land. 

Another potential pollution hazard is the possibility of fluorine being present in the 
waste gases from the. smelting process. Fluorine is very poisonous and corrosive and 
hence its escape into the atmosphere must be carefully controlled. Unlike the red mud 
problem which involves an inevitable and bulky by-product, technological 
improvements in the treatment of waste gases have been able to minimise the fluorine 
content of the gases. 
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The factor which tended to outweigh other factors when deciding where to build 
smelters was the cost of electricity. For every tonne of aluminium produced, about 
15000 kWh are required (this would run 15 000 one-bar electric fires for one hour). I2 
the past this has resulted in aluminium smelters being located near sources of 
hydroelectricity which were capable of producing relatively cheap electricity. In the 
early part of this century two aluminium extraction plants were opened near 
hydroelectric schemes at Fort William and Kinlochleven in Scotland. Similar criteria 
operated in other parts of the world and aluminium has been produced since the early 
days of the industry near the St. Lawrence river system in North America and in the 
French Alps and Norway in Europe. ‘ 

In more recent years other sources of electricity have competed favourably with 
hydroelectricity. Also some bauxite producing countries, such as Jamaica, are now 
extracting aluminium oxide from the bauxite in their own countries. 

Social factors which can influence the location of aluminium plants are either 
concerned with the effects of the red mud on the environment or the need to createjoP® 
for the local community. Clearly these two factors can work in opposition to one 
another and a realistic balance between the two must be sought. : 
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Production of 
iron and steel 


Fig. 24.13 The first > 
bridge to be constructed 
from iron still stands at 


Ironbridge in Shropshire. 


(Courtesy Ironbridge 
Gorge Museum Trust) 


It is interesting to note that in the siting of the only other three extraction plants in 
the United Kingdom, all of which came into operation in the early 1970s, political 
factors were important. The government offered the companies electricity at a 
cheaper rate so long as they built the plants in particular areas. These were areas 
where there was high unemployment and the local economy needed boosting. The 
extraction plants were built at Lynemouth in Northumberland, Invergordon in 
Scotland and in Anglesey in Wales. However, the Invergordon plant was sub- 
sequently considered uneconomic and closed in December 1981. The establishment 
of these extraction plants clearly had some positive social effects for the local 
communities. 


Iron has been made for hundreds of years by the reduction of oxides. of iron by 
carbon. The two most important starting materials are haematite, Fe,O,, and 
magnetite, Fe,O,. Until the fifteenth century the method of extracting the metal 
consisted of simply heating the ore in a charcoal fire in a shallow pit. The temperature 
in the fire was not sufficiently high to melt the iron and a spongy lump of the metal 
was recovered from the ash. This could then be hammered into tools or weapons. The 
process of hammering the lump removed some of the impurities, so that the final 
product did not corrode too quickly. 

_In the fifteenth century the blast furnace came into use. It is thought that the first 
furnace of this type was made in Belgium round about 1400. In the blast furnace a blast 
of air was blown into the mixture of charcoal and iron ore from bellows which were 
usually driven by a waterwheel. The blast produced a much higher temperature in the 
furnace and the iron was melted, the liquid trickling down through the solid in the 
furnace to collect in the hearth at the bottom. As it passed through the solid, the iron 
dissolved carbon from the charcoal and, when it was allowed to solidify, it was hard 
and strong but brittle. 


Fig. 24.14 Blast 

furnaces at Appleby 
Frodingham showing the 
pipes which lead the waste 
gases away to be burned 
in the stoves. (Courtesy 
Appleby-Frodingham Steel 
Company ) 


The metal was usually run into a trench in a sand bed with a number of side trenches 
leading from the main one. Because this reminded early iron workers of a number of 
piglets being fed by a sow, this sort ofiron was called pig iron, although nowadays it is 
more usually known as cast iron. 

The use of charcoal as the fuel in the smelting of iron in Britain led to large areas of 
the country being stripped of trees. Some furnaces are recorded as having used the 
wood from 150 acres (about 0-6 km?) of forest every year. Since in the time of Elizabeth 
Ithis wood was also needed for shipbuilding, Parliament had to pass a law, limiting the 
use of wood for making iron. In 1709, however, there came the major discovery which 
was to change completely the making of iron and marked the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution. In the Shropshire village of Coalbrookdale, Abraham Darby 
found that charcoal could be replaced by coke, made from certain sorts of coal. He 
used coke-smelted iron for making castings from that date onwards. P 

By 1760 coke-smelting was being widely used for making cast iron for constructing 
beam engines and as a building material. Cast iron was used in 1779 to make the 
world's first iron bridge, which is near to Coalbrookdale. It was only after the collapse 
of the Tay Bridge in Scotland, while a train was going over it in a storm a hundred 
years later, that cast iron became unpopular as a building material. 

An important factor which led to Abraham Darby's success in developing coke- 
smelting was the supply of limestone in the region of his furnaces. The limestone 
absorbs the sand and dirt in the iron ore, forming calcium silicate which, at the 
temperature of the furnace, is melted and can easily be run off as slag: 


CaCO,(s) + SiO,(s) — CaSiO,(I) + CO,(g) 


The present-day furnace, which is called a blast furnace, is shown in Figs. 24.14 
and 24.15. It is a steel cylinder about 10 metres in diameter and up to 60 metres high, 
and is lined with heat-resistant firebrick. Iron ore, limestone and coke are 


continuously fed into the top of the furnace and the hot air blast is blown in through 
nozzles called tuyeres. 
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Fig. 24.15 The Blast 
furnace 
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The two cones at the top of the furnace prevent waste gases escaping, so that they 
can be used to preheat the blast. The upper cone is lowered to let the solids into the 
space between the cones, and then it is raised again before the lower cone is lowered to 
allow the solid to fall into the furnace. 

The coke is the reducing agent in the hottest part of the furnace which is opposite the 
tuyeres and where the temperature is about 1800°C: 


Fe,O,(s) + 3C(s) — 2Fe(l) + 3CO(g) 
Elsewhere the oxygen is removed from the iron by carbon monoxide which is formed 
by the coke burning in the air blast: 
2C(s) + O(g)  2CO(g) 
The heat given off in this combustion causes a temperature of about 1200°C and this is 
sufficiently high for the iron to be produced in the molten state: 
Fe,O,(s) + 3CO(g) > 2Fe(l) + 3CO,(g) 


The iron ore contains some sandy and dirty impurities, which, if they were not 
removed, would block the furnace and prevent it operating continuously. As in 
Darby’s process, the modern furnace uses limestone for the removal of the dirt. The 
limestone decomposes at the temperature of the furnace: 


CaCO,(s) > CaO(s) + CO,(g) 
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Fig. 24.16 The basic 
oxygen furnace 


The calcium oxide then combines with the impurities which are mainly silicon dioxide 
(silica) to form molten calcium silicate: 


CaO(s) + SiO,(s) ^ CaSiO;(1) 


This trickles down the furnace and collects above the molten iron in the hearth. The 
two liquid layers can be run off from separate tap holes. The calcium silicate is then 
allowed to solidify to form the light grey slag which, after breaking up, is mainly used 
for making road surfaces. The iron is tapped off from the lower tap hole and is usually 
transported in the molten state directly to the steel-making plant. 

Because the modern blast furnace is being continuously fed with ore, coke, limestone 
and hot air, and because the impurities are being removed from it as slag, it will run 
non-stop for several years until the firebrick lining needs replacing. It can produce 
up to 8000 tonnes of iron every 24 hours. . 

The iron which is produced by the blast furnace contains between 2-5 and 4:5 per 
cent of carbon and this causes the iron to be strong but brittle. It has been known from 
the days of the charcoal blast furnaces that, if a blast of air is blown through molten 
iron, some impurities could be removed and the iron becomes more malleable (easy to 
shape) and less brittle. However, it was not until the late 1850s that methods o! 
controlling the amounts of impurities in the iron were developed and steel was 
produced. ` : f 

The major breakthrough came in 1856 with the introduction by Henry Bessemer ° 
the Bessemer Converter, in which/air was blown through molten pig iron. The air 
removed the impurities (carbon, sulphur, silicon and manganese) by oxidising them. 
Some of the oxides were given off as gases and others floated on the surface of the 
iron. 

Bessemer’s original method is now obsolete, but there is a modern version called the 
basic oxygen furnace. In this furnace oxygen, obtained by distilling liquid air, 6 


used rather than the air itself. The oxygen is blown on to the surface of the molten iron 
by means of a water-cooled lance, Fig. 24.16. 
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24.10 
Production of 
zinc, lead and 
copper 


The advantages of this method over the original Bessemer method/are that the heat -~ 
generated is so great that a high proportion of scrap iron (up to 30%) can be used. 
The possibility of nitrogen from air being absorbed in the steel is eliminated (nitrogen 
tends to make the steel brittle), and the process is more efficient. A modern furnace of 
this type can convert up to 350 tonnes of iron into steel in 40 minutes. 

Thereare two main types of oxygen furnace in use, the LD Process (named after the 
two steel-producing towns of Linz and Donawitz in Austria) and the Kaldo Process 
(named after the person who developed the method, Kalling, and the place where he 
worked, Domnarvet). Although the constructions and operations of the two furnaces 
differ the processes are essentially the same. Most of the world’s steel is now produced 
by oxygen furnaces. 

As with other industries based on chemicals, steel works are usually to be found near 
places where the raw materials are (or were) to be found. For example in the U.K., 
Scunthorpe is a steel town because of the nearby deposits of iron ore and the ease with ~ 
which coking coal could be supplied from the northern coalfields. Sheffield’s industry 
grew out of the abundance of local iron ore, woodlands (for charcoal) and streams (for 
water power) and its development was continued by the coal from the South Yorkshire 
coalfield. The Welsh iron and steel industry developed for similar reasons. As the 
supply of local raw materials decreased, the survival of industries in these areas 
depended on the growth of a transport system which would bring the raw materials. 
from other areas. Also, in many cases, the special skills which had been developed by 
the workers helped to keep the industries there. This is particularly true of Sheffield, 
which has become known for its production of special steels. 


These three metals all occur ‘as sulphides and being less reactive metals can be 
extracted by chemical reduction processes rather than electrolysis. In the cases of zinc 
and lead the ores are first converted to the oxides by heating in air: 


2ZnS()) + 30,(g) > 2ZnO(s) + 280,(g) 
zinc blende 


2PbS(s) + 3O,(g) — 2PbO(s) + 2SO,(g) 
galena 


Thé oxides are then reduced by heating with coke: 

ZnO() + C(s) > Zn(g + CO(g) 

PbO(s) + C(s) > Pb() + CO(g) 
At the temperatures reached zinc is given off as a vapour which is then cooled and 
condensed, whereas lead is molten and the liquid metal is run off from the furnace. 

The main ore of copper is copper pyrites, CuFeS,, which contains iron as well as 
copper. The process for extracting copper from its ore is more complex than is the case 
with either zinc or lead. After preliminary concentration of the ore and some roasting 
ofit in air, it is heated with sand to convert theiron to a molten slag of iron silicate. The 
residue is then heated with a controlled amount of air which oxidises the sulphur 
present but, as copper is so unreactive, it is reduced to the metal: 
\ y 
Cu,S(s) + Os(g) > 2Cu(I) + SO,(g) 

The impure copper is then refined by electrolysis as described in 19.11. 


z 
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24.11 
Alloys 


TABLE 24.2 The 


composition and uses of 
some alloys 


24.12 


Summary 


An alloy is formed by dissolving an element (usually'a metal or carbon) in a molten 


metal. When the solution solidifies on cooling, the solid produced is an alloy ofthe two 


metals. The compositions ofsome of the common alloys are given in Table 24.2. Alloys 
are used where they have more useful properties than the separate components. For 
example, one of the properties of the alloy solder which makes it more useful than the 
separate metals lead and tin, is that it has a lower melting point than either of the pure 
metals. This means that it is quicker and easier to use solder for joining pieces of other 
metals, such as copper wires in electrical circuits. 

Pure metals such as aluminium, iron and copper, are too soft to be used for 
construction purposes, but the introduction of relatively small proportions of other 
elements increases their hardness dramatically. In the crystal lattice of a pure metal 
(16.8) the layers of atoms can move over each other relatively easily and so the metal 
is soft, ductile (can be drawn out into a wire) and malleable (can be beaten into 
different shapes). When atoms of another element replace a small number of atoms 
of the parent metal in the lattice, they have the effect of making it more difficult for 
the layers of atoms to move over each other and the resulting alloy is harder. —. l 

In some cases alloying produces marked changes in chemical as well as physica 
properties. Perhaps the best known example is the alloying of chromium with iron 
produce stainless steel which is very resistant to chemical attack including 
atmospheric corrosion. Stainless steel is used for making cutlery and in lining 
containers used in the chemical industry for holding corrosive liquids. 


APPROXIMATE 


ALLOY COMPOSITION SOME USES 

Brass 70% Cu, 30% Zn Ornaments 

Bronze 95% Cu, 5% Sn Bearings 

Coi is { 97%, Cu, 2.5% Zn, 0.5% Sn Copper coins 
eae 75%, Cu, 25% Ni Silver coins 

Solder 66% Sn, 34% Pb Joining wires and pipes 

Mild steel 99.8% Fe, 0.2% C Motor car bodies 

Stainless steel 70% Fe, 20% Cr, 10% Ni Cutlery 

Duralium 96% Al, 4% Cu 


Kitchen utensils, aircraft 


- Metals are extracted from minerals which are found in ores. The ores can be 
igneous, sedimentary or metamorphic in origin. 
2. Mineral resources are finite and we ought to be concerned about the 
their use and for their conservation. 
3. The extraction of a metal from a mineral is a reduction process. Less reactive 
metals are extracted by a chemical reducing agent. More reactive metals are 
extracted by electrolytic methods. 
. Extraction processes may also involve preliminary concentration of the ore, 
roasting of the ore and refining of the metal. 
. The economic viability of a process is dependent on the balance between the 
various costs associated with acquiring and processing the mineral, and the likely 
selling price and market for the metal. 


- The location ofa chemical industry is dependent on a balance between economic 
and social /environmental factors. 


Sodium and magnesium are extracted by the electrolysis of their molten chlorides: 
Aluminium is extracted by the electrolysis of its oxide dissolved in molten 
cryolite. 


Iron ore is reduced by heating with coke and limestone to form cast iron, which is 
then refined to form steel. 


10. Zinc, lead and copper are obtained by chemical reduction processes. 
- The properties of a metal can be modified by alloying it with other elements. 
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Chapter 25 Chlorine and its compounds 


| 


Investigation What are the properties of the gas which is given off 
25.1 when concentrated sulphuric acid is reacted with salt 
(sodium chloride)? 


| æ You will need pieces of both red and blue litmus paper, a glass rod, small 
volumes of ammonia solution and silver nitrate solution, and a piece of glass 
tubing fitted with a rubber teat. 


(a) Put sodium chloride into a boiling-tube to a depth of about 1 cm and 
clamp the tube in a retort stand. 


Carefully add enough moderately concentrated sulphuric acid to the 
boiling-tube just to cover the solid. 
: Gently warm the boiling-tube with a small Bunsen flame and test the gas 
Which is given off by observing what happens when you: 
(a) blow across the mouth of the tube, 
(b) hold pieces of moistened red and blue litmus paper in the gas, 
(c) hold a glass rod with a drop of ammonia solution on it in the gas, 
æ (d) hold a glass rod with a drop of silver nitrate solution on it in the gas. 


Questions 1 Which of the above tests indicate the acidic nature of the moist gas? 


2 Which of the above tests indicate the presence of chloride ions in the 
moist gas? 


æ (b) Fit a short length of dry glass tubing with a teat and, by squeezing the 
teat and then releasing it with the end of the tube inside the boiling-tube, 
draw some of the gas into the tube. j 

Without squeezing the teat, quickly put the open end of the glass tube 
under water in a small beaker and note what happens to the level of the water 
in the tube. 

E Put a drop of the solution from the glass tube on to a piece of blue litmus 

| 4 paper. 


Question 3. Is the gas soluble or insoluble? 


| Investigation What are the properties of hydrochloric acid? 
| 25.2 : Hydrochloric acid is asolution of hydrogen chloride in water. 
| æ Note what happens when each of the following are added to separate 
i portions (about 3 cm?) of dilute hydrochloric acid in a test-tube: 

| (a) a few drops of sijver nitrate solution. 

(b) about 3 cm of magnesium ribbon—test the gas which is given off 
| with a lighted splint. 

(c) avery small portion of copper(I!) oxide—gently warm the mixture for 
| P a minute and allow the unreacted copper(II) oxide to settle. 


f these reactions? 
Questions 1 Whatare the products of t 
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Investigation 
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Question 


Question 


Questions 
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2 Which of the metals, zinc, iron and copper, would you expect not to react . 
in a similar manner to magnesium? 


Some reactions of chlorine. 


You will need a freshly prepared saturated solution of chlorine in water 
(chlorine water). 


(a) Pour about 1 cm? of iron(II) sulphate solution into a test-tube. Add 
about 1 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid, followed by about 2 cm? of chlorine 
water. 1 

Note the colour of the resulting solution and test separate portions of it 
with: 

(a) dilute sodium hydroxide solution, 

(b)potassium thiocyanate solution. 

Compare the results of these tests with the results obtained when the same 


‘ et ate 
reagents are added to separate portions of the original iron(I!) sulph 
solution. 


a i e 
1 What do tests (a) and (b) tell you about the type of iron ions which ar! 
present in the solution after the reaction with chlorine? 


(b) Pour about 1 cm? of a freshly prepared solution of sulphur dioxide into E 
test-tube and add about 2 cm? of chlorine water. Test the resulting solutio 


with 1 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid and a few drops of barium chloride 
solution. 


2 A solution of sulphur dioxide contains some sulphite ions (S05? (a3): 
Which ions are shown to be present by the barium chloride test? 


3 
(c) Pour 2 cm? of chlorine water into a test-tube and add about 2 C" 
of hydrogen sulphide solution. 


3 Whatis the yellowish-white product of the reaction likely to be? 
4 All three of the above reactions of chlorine may be classified as the sam? 
type of reaction. What is this type of reaction called? 


How does chlorine react with alkalis? 
You will need freshly prepared chlorine water. 


(a) Pour chlorine water into two test-tubes to a depth of about 2 cm. Add 


about 3 cm of magnesium ribbon to one test-tube and a few drops of silver 
nitrate solution to the other. 


Using the results of these two tests, what is the name of one substance which 
is present in a solution of chlorine? 


(b) Put about 2 cm? of chlorine water into a small basin and test the solution 
with a piece of red litmus paper. 


" . . " e 
Add about 2 cm? of dilute sodium hydroxide solution and re-test th 
solution with red litmus paper. i 


P in 
Now add about 4 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid to the solution in the peni 
and re-test with red litmus paper. Look at 25.11 in this chapter to see how 1 


æ explanation given there accounts for your results. 
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25.5 

Where does 
chlorine come 
from? 


Fig. 25.1 Salt is used in 
the production of bacon. 
The photograph shows sides 
of pork soaking in a vat of 
salt solution. (Courtesy 
Danish Agricultural 
Producers). 


Ifyou have had the misfortune to have opened your mouth too wide while swimming 
in the sea and to have swallowed some sea water, you will have had first-hand: 
experience of the most common compound of chlorine to be found in our world. The 
taste of salt in the sea water would be obvious. This compound, sodium chloride, 
is the most abundant compound of chlorine from which the element and a number 
of its compounds can be obtained. The concentration of salt in the sea water you 
swallowed is such that each cubic metre contains about 100 kg of salt. This means that 
evaporation of all the oceans of the Earth would yield an amount about 15 times the 
volume of the entire continent of Europe above sea level. This salt has been known 
and used since ancient times. The Greeks and Romans used to include.it in their’ 
offerings to their gods as one of the fruits of the Earth. It was so valuable in those days 
that cakes of salt were used as money. 

Salt has had two main uses in the past. It was used asa Tonus: asin the baking 
of bread, which, without salt, has a flat and insipid taste. It was also used in 
preserving meat and fish. Bacteria were dehydrated by the salt and were therefore 
unable to cause the decomposition of the flesh. It was also used to preserve animal 
skins and hides, where it again dehydrated bacteria and removed water from the skin 
to toughen it. These are still important uses of salt, although its main use now is as a, 
starting material for the manufacture of other chemicals. A concentrated solution of 
salt in water, known as brine, is electrolysed to produce chlorine and sodium 
hydroxide. Chlorine is used for the treatment of water and for making plastics, 
disinfectants, bleaches, hydrochloric' acid and a host of other compounds. Sodium ` 
hydroxide is used for the production of such things as soap, textile fibres and paper. 

A very large and important chemical industry is associated with the products which 
are made directly or indirectly from salt. Some ofthe processes which are used are dealt 
with in more detail in later chapters. 

This chapter is mainly concerned with the chemical and physical emis of two 


‘of the products, namely, chlorine and hydrogen chloride. - 


d as it can be ared fra 
Hydrogen chloride is a gas at room temperature and prep: 
Sain salt (sodium chloride) it was originally called ‘salt gas’. 


reparation 
Conese sulphuric acid, which has a low volatility (i.e. a low tendency to 
evaporate), will produce hydrogen chloride from sodium chloride: S 
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NaCl(s) + H,SO,(1) > NaHSO,(s) + HCl(g) 


This reaction is an example of the general principle that concentrated sulphuric acid 
will displace more volatile acids from their salts (22.12). Thus hydrogen chloride may 
also be prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on other metal chlorides. 
If moderately concentrated sulphuric acid is used the reaction is more easily 
controlled by gently heating the mixture (Fig. 25.2). The hydrogen chloride which is 
given off can be dried by passing it through concentrated sulphuric acid and then 
collected by downward delivery. 
Fig. 25.2 The 
preparation and collection 
of dry hydrogen chloride 


Moderately 
concentrated — 
sulphuric acid 


Sodium 
chloride 
Hydrogen chloride 
Concentrated 
sulphuric acid 
Physical properties 


Hydrogen chloride is a colourless gas which is slightly more dense than air. The fact 
that it has such a low boiling point (—85°C) and that the perfectly dry gas is not acidic, 
indicate that hydrogen and chlorine atoms are covalently bonded. 

The gas is extremely soluble in water (1 volume of water will dissolve about 500 
volumes of hydrogen chloride at 0°C). Such a high solubility indicates that the 
hydrogen chloride is reacting with the water. The resulting solution is acidic and us 
known as hydrochloric acid. The nature of this solution is discussed in more detail in 
25.7. 'The misty appearance of hydrogen chloride in moist air is due to hydroge? 
chloride gas and water vapour in the air condensing together to form tiny droplets 9 
hydrochloric acid. j i 
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Fig. 25.3 The Fountain 
Experiment 


. Ifa drop of silv 


The high solubility of the gas can be convincingly demonstrated by the Fountain 


Experiment. A round flask is filled with dry hydrogen chloride gas, by downward 
delivery, either from a cylinder of the gas or using the generating apparatus described 
earlier. The bung, fitted with tubes as shown in Fig. 25.3, is inserted. Then the flask 
is positioned as shown, so that the long tube reaches almost to the bottom of the beaker. 
When the teat is squeezed, water is forced into the flask. This dissolves enough of the 
gas to create a partial vacuum within the flask, and water is then pushed up the long 
tube to produce a fountain at the top. As the water enters, the litmus changes from blue 
to red. The fountain continues until only a little air is left in the top of the flask. 


Reactions of hydrogen chloride 
1. Moist blue litmus paper is turned red by the gas, but perfectly dry litmus paper 


shows no change of colour when brought into contact with a perfectly dry sample of 
the gas. This shows that hydrogen chloride forms an acidic solution when it meets 
water. N 


Jet 
Dry hydrogen 
chloride 


Teat filled 
with water 


Water containing 
blue litmus 
solution 


When hydrogen chloride gas comes into contact with ammonia, a white smoke is 


formed. The smoke consists of tiny solid particles of ammonium chloride: 
NH,(g) + HCl(g) ^ NH,Cl(s) 

Hydrogen chloride is acting as an acid by combining with the base, ammonia, to 

form a salt. 


er nitrate solution is held in the gas on the end of a glass rod, the 


liquid turns white and opaque, owing to the formation of a precipitate of insoluble 


solid silver chloride: 
HOl(g) + AgNO,(aq) > AgCl(s) + HNO;(aq), 
en chloride dissolves in the water in the silver nitrate solution, it forms 


d: x : : : 
dein idi combine with the silver ions from the silver nitrate to form 


solid silver chloride: 
Ag*(ag) + Cl- (aq) > AgCl(s) 
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25.7 . Hydrochloric acid is an aqueous solution of hydrogen chloride. 


Hydrochloric Preparation of hydrochloric acid 
acid There is a special technique for preparing a solution of a very soluble gas. Ifa narrow 


delivery tube were led directly into water, as in Fig. 25.4(a), the great solubility of the 


gas would cause a suck-back of water up the tube and into the apparatus (as in the 


Fig. 25.4 Dissolving 
Hydrogen chloride 


S Suck-back 


Gas 


Water — 


(a) 


Fig. 25.5 The heat 
change when hydrogen 
chloride dissolves in water 


fountain experiment). Two ways of overcoming this problem are shown in Fig. 95.4(b) 
and 25.4(c). In both cases, a large surface area of water is presented to the gas, 5o thatit 
dissolves efficiently. When ‘suck back’ tries to occur, air enters to relieve the vacuum. 


Gas —= 


Gas—= 


Air enters 


Water 


(b) (c) 


The nature of hydrochloric acid E 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid is a saturated solution of hydrogen chloride and smells 
very strongly of the gas. It contains about 35% by mass of hydrogen chloride 
(compared to concentrated sulphuric acid which is 98% by mass sulphuric aci ) 
Hydrochloric acid of any concentration is a colourless liquid. When it is boiled, !' 
leaves no residue as the solute is volatile. 

When hydrogen chloride dissolves in water, heat is given out. This may be 
demonstrated by preparing a gas-jar of dry hydrogen chloride, and then dipping into 
the gas a thermometer whose bulb is surrounded by cotton wool moistened with water 
and secured with a rubber band (Fig. 25.5). As the gas dissolves in the water the 
thermometer reading rises, sometimes to as high as 70°C. If the experiment is tri 
using solvents such as tetrachloromethane or methylbenzene, no temperature rise 
occurs, even though hydrogen chloride does dissolve in these solvents. 


Thermometer 


Dry hydrogen 
chloride 


Moist 
cotton wool 
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e.g. 


e.g. 


It is important to note that à h i 
aqueous solutions, and have the same chemical properties. The only difference in 


behaviour is that the more concentrated acid will react more rapidly. This is not true of 


the other common aci 
acids have different proper! 


chloride (AgC!) 


These observations indicate that a reaction is taking place when hydrogen chloride 


dissolves in water. The solution of hydrogen chloride in water conducts electricity 
whereas the solutions in the other solvents do not. Therefore the dissolving of covalent 
hydrogen chloride in water produces a solution containing ions. The dissociation 
(splitting up) of hydrogen chloride molecules into ions can be represented by the 
equation: 


- HOl(g) > H*(aq) + Cl-(aq) 


This equation does not show why the water is necessary for this ionisation to occur 
and a more accurate explanation brings the water into the equation: 


HCl(g + H:O) —> H,O*(aq) + Cl(aq) 
hydroxonium 
ion 


It is the hydration of the hydrogen ion (H+) to form the hydroxonium ion (H;O*) 
which is so strongly exothermic. For convenience it is usual to write H*(aq) in 
equations rather than H,O* (aq). 


Hydrochloric acid is called a strong acid lbecause in dilute solution almost all the 


hydrogen chloride molecules are dissociated into ions (11.14). This is why dilute 
hydrochloric acid does not smell of hydrogen chloride. 


Reactions of hydrochloric acid 

As explained above, hydrochloric acid is a strong acid and so it behaves as other 
strong acids do with metals, bases and carbonates. 

1. Metals above hydrogen in the reactivity series liberate hydrogen from the acid, 


e.g. Zn(s) -4'2HCl(ag > ZnCl,(aq) + H,(g) 
or Zn(s) + 2H*(aq) >  Zn**(ag + H:(g) 


Copper will not liberate hydrogen from the acid. 


An important point arises with some metals such as iron and tin which each form 


two chlorides. When these metals react with hydrochloric acid (orif they are heated in 
hydrogen chloride gas) the lower chloride is formed. Thus iron forms iron(II) 
chloride, and tin forms tin(II) chloride, 


eg. Fe(s) + 2HCl(aq) > FeCl(ag) + Hi(g) 


2. Bases react with hydrochloric acid forming chlorides and water, 


CuO(s) + 2HCl(aq) > CuCl,(aq) + H;O() 
NaOH(aq) + HCl(aq) > NaCl(aq) + H;O(l) 
Carbonates react with the acid to produce chlorides, carbon dioxide and water, 
CaCO,(s) + 2HCl(aq) > CaCl, (aq) + CO,(g) + H,O(l) 
‘dilute’ and ‘concentrated’ hydrochloric acid are both 


ds, sulphuric acid and nitric acid. In these cases the concentrated 
ties from the dilute acids. } 


E i he common exceptions bei i 
tal chlorides are soluble in water, t mon ptions being silver 
Most meta and lead (II) chloride (PbCl,). Chlorides in aqueous solution may 
be detected by the fact that they give a white precipitate with silver nitrate solution, 
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ISS Ss 


Concentrated 
hydrochloric 
acid 


Manganese(IV) 
oxide 


‘Fig. 25.6 The 
preparation and collection 
of, dry chlorine 


e.g. NaCl(aq ) + AgNO,(aq) — AgCl(s) + NaNO,(aq) 


sodium silver silver sodium 
chloride nitrate chloride nitrate 
(insoluble) 


This is a test for chloride ions, and the reaction can be represented by the ionic 
equation: 


Agt(aq) + Cl-(aq) > AgCl(s) 
silver ion chloride ion silver chloride 


The test is, of course, positive for hydrochloric acid itself since the solution contains 
H*(aq) ions and Cl-(aq) ions. mS. 

One experimental precaution is important, however. If an unknown solution 5 
being tested it must first be made acidic by the addition of dilute nitric acid before the 
silver nitrate solution is added. This is to guard against false positive results from, 
solutions which do not contain chloride ions. For example, addition of silver nitrate 
solution to a solution containing carbonate ions will result in a precipitate of silver 
carbonate. However, this precipitate will not appear if the solution is first acidified 
with nitric acid. Silver chloride, however, will be precipitated in the presence of nitric 
acid. 


Chlorine, which is a yellowish green gas, is the niost common and most widely used 
member of the family of elements known as the Halogens which make up Group 
of the Periodic Table. The similarities and trends within this group of elements are 
discussed in Chapter 26. 


Chlorine 


Water Concentrated 
sulphuric acid 
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Preparation of chlorine 

In order to convert hydrochloric acid (or hydrogen chloride) into chlorine, it is 
necessary to remove the hydrogen. Removal of hydrogen is an example of oxidation. 
Therefore, if hydrochloric acid is reacted with a sufficiently powerful oxidising agent, 
it will be converted into chlorine. Such a reaction could be represented by the simple 
equation: 


[O] + 2HCl(aq) > H;O(l) + Cl,(g) 


The symbol [O] represents the oxygen provided by the oxidising agent. It is 
represented in this way because it is never actually free as the element. 
Ionically, the oxidation can be represented by: 2 


2Cl-(aq) > Cl,(g) + 2e- 


Concentrated. hydrochloric acid is oxidised to chlorine by manganese(IV) oxide, 
lead(IV) oxide and potassium manganate(VIT) (potassium permanganate). The 
latter is the most convenient reagent, as the reaction, unlike the others, requires no 
heat. The flow of chlorine can be controlled by the rate of addition of the 
concentrated acid to the solid potassium manganate(VII). 

The equations for the reactions are: 


MnO,(s) + 4HCl(ag > MnCl(aq) + 2H,O(l) + Ch(g) 
PbO,(s) + 4HCl(ag > PbCl(ag + 92H,O() + Clj(g) 


2KMnO,(s) + 16HCl(aq) > 2KCl(aq) + 2MnCl,(aq) + 8H,O(I) + 5Cl,(g) 


Note the similarity of the first two equations. It is unlikely that you will need to 
remember the potassium manganate(VII) equation. 

Figure 25.6 shows the apparatus for the preparation and collection of chlorine by the 
manganese(IV) oxide method. The reaction should be done in a fume-cupboard since 
chlorine is very poisonous. ; 

The first wash-bottle, containing water, is necessary to remove hydrogen chloride 
gas which has escaped oxidation. The second bottle, containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is to dry the chlorine. The gas is much denser than air and so it is 
collected by downward delivery. The green colour of the gas shows when the jar is full. 


Physical properties of chlorine f in : 

Chlorine is a pale green gas which is denser than air. It is easily liquefied, without 
cooling, by simply compressing the gas. Liquid chlorine can be easily stored and 
transported in steel cylinders. It has a suffocating and irritating smell and it becomes 
intolerable at quite small concentrations. It is extremely poisonous, and should be 


treated with great caution. , a i 
Chlorine is moderately soluble in water and its solution is known as chlorine water, 


Reactions of chlorine ' : 3 
The usual test for chlorine is that it will bleach moist red or blue litmus paper. This 


bleaching action is discussed in more detail in 25.10. ^d 

Chlorine, being a member of Group 7 of the Periodic Table, Is a non-metal. A 
knowledge of its electron arrangement (2.8.7) enables the way in which chlorine 
combines with other elements to be explained. This is either by the acceptance of a 
single electron to form a chloride ion (Cl )as when chlorine reacts with some metals, 


e.g. sodium, 


Naty wis Clk lee DNaJSC] 2 CI 
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Fig. 25.7 The reaction of 
chlorine with iron 


Dry — 
come Z "ÜBEO — —— Vt fume chamber 


or by the formation of a single covalent bond from the unpaired chlorine electron and 
an unpaired electron from an atom of another non-metal, e.g. hydrogen, 


xx 


IEEE oly tee Hs CL 


All the reactions described in the following section can be explained either by the 
formation of a Cl- ion, or a single covalent bond with each chlorine atom. The 
reactions of chlorine also may be interpreted as the reduction of chlorine, 


2Cl, + 2e- — 2Cl- (addition of electron) 
and H, + Ch — 2HCl (addition of hydrogen) 


The reduction of the chlorine must always be accompanied by the oxidation of the 
other reactant. 
1. Direct combination with elements F 
Chlorine is a highly reactive element and combines directly with most metals and with 
many non-metals. E 
A. piece of sodium, heated on a deflagráting spoon until it starts to burn, will 
continue to burn when lowered into a jar of chlorine. White clouds of sodium 
chloride are produced: : 


2Na(s) + Cl,(g) ^ 2NaCl(s) 


Similarly magnesium will continue to burn forming magnesium chloride. 


Iron wool 


pe ee 


— > Excess chlorine 


| 


Heat 


Less reactive metals are more conveniently heated in a current of dry chlorine using 
a combustion tube apparatus such as that in Fig. 25.7. The method can be used to 
prepare the anhydrous chlorides of iron, aluminium, zinc, tin and copper, the product 
in each case being formed as a vapour which condenses in the cooler part of the tube. 
Ifa metal can form two chlorides, the chloride which contains the most chlorine is 


formed. For example, iron forms iron(III) chloride (FeCl;) rather than iron(II) 
chloride (FeCl;) : 


2Fe(s) + 3Cl,(g) ^ 2FeCl,(s) 


A piece of the non-metal phosphorus, in its white (yellow) form, will bur? 
spontaneously when lowered on: a deflagrating spoon into a jar of chlorine. It giv® 
whitish fumes of phosphorus(IIT) chloride and phosphorus(V) chloride, 


P,(s) + 6Cl,(g) => 4PCI,(1) 

and P,(s) + 10Cl,(g) — 4PCI,(s) 
Other non-metals, such as sulphur and hydrogen, will burn in chlorine. For example 
ifhydrogen, preferably from a cylinder, is ignited at the jet ofa glass tube bent upw 
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as shown in Fig. 25.8, and then lowered into a jar of chlorine, the hydrogen continues 
to burn with a white flame. The green colour of chlorine disappears and the 
characteristic misty fumes of hydrogen chloride can be seen: 


H,(g) + Cl,(g) > 2HCl(g) 


Hydrogen —3á5 


Figure 25.8 Burning 
hydrogen in chlorine 


Dry chlorine 


Jet 


A mixture of hydrogen and chlorine will explode if subjected to an electric spark or 
exposed to ultra-violet light. 

All of the aboye reactions of chlorine with other elements can be considered as 
involving the reduction of chlorine and the oxidation of the other reactant. 


2. Reactions with compounds 
In all of these reactions, chlorine is acting as an oxidising agent. At the same time the 
chlorine is always reduced to a chloride. 

Itisoften more convenient to use chlorine water, which reacts in just the same way 


as the gas. 


Iron(II) salts wc 
If chlorine water is added to iron(II) chloride solution, iron(III) chloride is formed. 
The overall change is, 

2FeCl,(aq) + Cl,(aq) > 2FeCl;(aq) 


oxidation 


or 


[ 
2Fe?+(aq) + Cl,(aq) > 2Fe?*(aq) + Pena) 
l 


reduction 


The addition of sodium hydroxide solution to the product produces a rusty brown 
precipitate of iron(III) hydroxide, or the addition of potassium thiocyanate solution 
produces a deep red colour. Either of these two tests show that Fe?* ions were formed in 
the reaction with chlorine. The same reaction takes place whatever iron(II) salt is 


used. 


hurous acid and sulphites — ; : 
epus of sulphur dioxide, which contains sulphurous acid (H,SO;), or an 


acidified solution of sodium sulphite (Na,SO;) is treated with chlorine, oxidation to 
sulphuric acid or a sulphate occurs, 
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Fig. 25.9 Action of light 
on chlorine water 


H,SO,(aq) + H,O(l) + Cl(aq) + H,SO,(aq) + 2HCl(ag) 
and  Na,SO,(aq) + H,O(l) + Cl(aq) > Na,SO,(aq) + 2HCl(aq) ; 
or 


oxidation 


V 
SO#(aq) + H,O(l) + Cl(aq) > SOf(aq) + 2H*(aq) + M SR 
l 


reduction N 
This can be shown to have occurred by the addition of barium chloride solution, which 
reacts with the sulphate ions to form a dense white precipitate of barium sulphate. 
Hydrogen sulphide : 
Ifchlorine and hydrogen sulphide (H,S) are brought together, either directly as gases 
or in aqueous solution, sulphur is seen to be deposited as a very pale yellow solid, 


H,S(g) + Cl,(g) > S(s) + 2HCl(g) 


oxidation 
or H,S(aq) + Cl,(aq) — S(s) + 2HCl(aq) 
DE et a S) 


reduction 
Bromides and iodides 


Chlorine will oxidise a solution of a bromide to a yellow-orange solution of bromine. It 
will oxidise ah iodide to a yellow-brown solution of iodine, 


Cl(aq) + 2NaBr(aq) — Br,(aq) + 2NaCl(aq) 


or Cl(aq) + 2Br-(aq) .— Br(aq) +- 2Cl-(aq) 
and Cl(aq) + 2Nal(aq) > I,(aq) + 2NaCl(aq) 
or Cl(aq) + 2I-(aq). > I,(aq) + 2Cl-(aq) 


These reactions show that chlorine is a more powerful oxidising agent than either 
bromine or iodine. This trend within Group 7 will be discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 26. 

Water (and the bleaching action of chlorine) 

Ifa gas jar of chlorine is dried by allowing a little concentrated sulphuric acid to stand 
in it for a few minutes (very careful shaking will help), and then a piece of dry litmus 
paper is held in the gas, it will remain unbleached. Ifthe litmus paper is then moistened 
and put back in the gas, it will bleach immediately. This shows that the presence of 
water is necessary for chlorine to act as a bleach. 


Gas collects 


E 


Chlorine 
water 
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25.10 
The nature of 
chlorine water 


25.11 

Action of alkali 
on chlorine 
water 


Ifchlorine water is left in sunlight (or under an ultra-violet lamp) fora day or two in 
an apparatus such as that in Fig. 25.9, the green colour of the chlorine fades. A 
colourless gas collects in the top of the tube. The gas rekindles a glowing splint, 
indicating that it is oxygen. The net change is: 3 


Ch(ag + H,O() iep — 2HCl(ag) + 3O,(g) 


The above equation represents the overall change when chlorine in the presence of 
water liberates oxygen. However, the following properties indicate that the 
representation of chlorine water by Cl, (aq) is an over-simplification. 

If a piece of magnesium ribbon is put into fresh chlorine water, effervescence is 
observed. The gas given off is hydrogen. This indicates that a solution of chlorine in 
water is acidic, that is, it contains H* (aq) ions (this cannot be checked with litmus 
because the litmus is bleached). Also, addition of silver nitrate solution to fresh 
chlorine water gives a white precipitate, showing that chloride ions, Cl- (aq), are 
present. So this evidence shows that even fresh chlorine water contains some 
hydrochloric acid. The explanation for this is that chlorine undergoes a reversible 
reaction with water, forming two acids: 


Cl,(aq) + H,O(1) = HCl(ag) + HClO(aq) 


The second acid is hypochlorous acid. This is the source of oxygen and is responsible 
for the bleaching action of chlorine water: 


HOlO(aq) + Dye > HCl(aq) +  Oxidised Dye 
(coloured) (colourless) 
It is worth noting here that if chlorine (in the presence of water) is used for bleaching 


fabrics, then it is essential to rinse the fabric thoroughly afterwards with water in order 
to remove the hydrochloric acid formed during the bleaching process. 


If sodium hydroxide solution is added to chlorine water, the colour and smell of 
chlorine disappear, and the liquid does not bleach litmus (it stays blue). Addition 
of dilute acid then restores the smell of chlorine and the resulting liquid bleaches 
litmus. The explanation of these observations is that the alkali reacts with the two acids 
to form salts: 

2NaOH(aq) + HCl(aq) + HClO(aq) > NaCl(aq) + NaClO(aq) + 2H,O(1) 


The second salt is sodium hypochlorite (sodium chlorate(I) ). As the alkali is added and 
the acids are used up, the equilibrium between chlorine and the acids shifts to the 
right: 

Cl,(aq) + H,O(l) = HCl(aq) + HClO(aq) 


This means that all the chlorine is eventually converted into the two salts. When acid 
is added to the mixture of salts, hypochlorous acid is reformed as it is a weak acid: 


H*(aq) + ClO-(aq) = HClO(aq) 


Thus the bleaching action returns. Sodium hypochlorite, available only in aqueous 

solution, is an important commercial substance being, as it were, packaged odes 

Sodium hypochlorite is the main component of commercial sterilising agents and 
Milton and Domestos. 

peek Vidas less important now than it used to be, is "bleaching powder’, 

This is formed by absorbing chlorine gas in solid calcium hydroxide (slaked lime). A 

solid substance of complex composition, sometimes written approximately as CaOCl,, 
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is formed. It contains hypochlorite (CIO-) ions, and hence chlorine is released when it 

is treated with acid. 

Action of hot concentrated alkali on chlorine . 

Ifa mixture of chlorine and a solution of sodium hydroxide is heated, a further reaction 

occurs and the end products are sodium chloride and sodium chlorate(V) (NaClO;): 
3Cl, + 6NaCl(aq) > 5NaCl(aq) + NaClO,(aq) + H,O(1) 


Sodium chlorate(V) is used as a non-selective weed killer. Potassium chlorate(V), 
being less hygroscopic, is used for making fireworks, flares and explosive charges 
because on heating chlorates produce oxygen, 


e.g. 2KCIO,(s) > 2KCl(s) + 30,(g) 


(This reaction is catalysed by the presence of manganese(IV) oxide or, more safely, by 
iron(II) oxide.) | 
TU 


Fig. 25.10 A lot of chlorine is used to make the solvents such as tetrachloroethene (perchlorethylene, CCl, CCl.) which are | 


used for dry-cleaning clothes. The photographs show the front and back of a dry-cleaning machine. (Courtesy Niel & Spencer 


Ltd) 


25.12 
Manufacture 
and uses of 
hydrogen 
óride and 
chlorine 


Both the substances considered in this chapter, hydrogen chloride and chlorine, are 
manufactured on a large scale because of their many uses. Hydrogen chloride is 
produced by direct synthesis: 


H,(g) + Cl(g) > 2HCl(g) 


Its main use is to make hydrochloric acid by being dissolved in water, but it is also used 
to combine with the hydrocarbon ethyne (C,H,) to form monochloroethene: 
C;H,(g) + HCl(g) + H,C=CHCI(1). 

Polymerization of this compound gives the product commonly called polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC) which is an important plastic. Chlorine is manufactured by 
electrolysis of brine (sodium chloride solution), in which it is liberated at the anode ofa 
cell. This process is described more fully in 29.7. 

Many of the uses of chlorine have already been mentioned but in particular it is used 
for making the following substances: i 

1. Bleaches (e.g. sodium hypochlorite solution). 
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Fig. 25.11 The water in 
this swimming-pool at 
Bletchley is purified by 
chlorine. (Courtesy ICI 
Ltd Mond Division) 


2. Germicides (germ-killers) which can be used for sterilizing objects. The gas itself 
is used to kill harmful bacteria in drinking water and in swimming pool water. 
Disinfectants are also germ-killers and two of the most common ones are chlorine 
compounds., TCP is trichlorophenol and the chemical name for Dettol is 4-chloro-3, 
5-dimethylphenol. 

3. Sodium chlorate(V) for use as a weedkiller. 

4. Pesticides: DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane) was developed for use in 
jungle warfare during the Second World War, but it is not so widely used today 
because it has been found to be poisonous to wildlife; BHC (benzene hexachloride) is 
made by passing chlorine into benzene on which ultra-violet light is directed and it is 
particularly valuable in the fight against the locust. 

5. Solvents, such as tetrachloroethene which is used for the dry cleaning of clothes. 

6. Hydrogen chloride and hydrochloric acid and a large number of other 
chemicals. 


1. The action of concentrated sulphuric acid on an ionic chloride produces hydrogen 
chloride. 

2. Hydrogen chloride is very soluble in water, forming hydrochloric acid. : 

3. In the presence of water the covalent hydrogen chloride molecules split into ions 
and the solution reacts as an acid with metals, bases and carbonates, forming as one 
of the products in each case a chloride. LA d 

4. Asolution of hydrogen chloride in water contains chloride ions. This can be shown. 
by the action of silver nitrate solution which forms a white precipitate of silver 

ide. 

5 Hind acid caa be oxidised to chlorine by an oxidising agent such as 
potassium manganate(VII) or manganese(IV) oxide. i í 

6. Chlorine combines directly with many elements, forming chlorides, b 

: Because of its ability to accept electrons, chlorine is a vigorous oxidising agent and 

oxidises iron(II) salts, sulphites, sulphides, bromides and iodides. Lh. 

Chlorine combines with water to form a mixture of acids, hydrochloric acid and 

hypochlorous acid which is an US agent. This solution, called chlorine water, 

tain dyes by oxidising them. 

ie pro idly in called hydroxide solution, forming in solution a 

mixture of sodium hypochlorite (sodium chlorate(I)) and sodium chloride. When 

the sodium hydroxide solution is hot, the products are sodium chlorate(V ) and 


sodium chloride. 
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The halogens 
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Do bromine and iodine resemble chlorine in their 
reactions with dilute sodium hydroxide solution? 


Instructions for investigating the reactions of chlorine with alkali are given In 
25.4. 


: : 7 ine 
You will need a clean glass rod and a piece of red litmus paper. Pure bromin : 
is too dangerous to use so you will need a solution of bromine in wate 
(bromine water). 


H r l 
(a) Put about 1 cm? of bromine water into a test-tube. Add about an egra 
volume of dilute sodium hydroxide solution and observe what happens 
the colour of the bromine water. 


Withdraw a drop of the liquid on a clean glass rod and smell it. 
1 Is free bromine still present after alkali has been added to the solution? 


(b) Add a piece of red litmus paper to the mixture of bromine water and 
sodium hydroxide solution. 

Now add about 2 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid to the mixture and note what 
happens to the colour of the solution and the litmus paper. 


2 What has been produced by adding sulphuric acid to the alkaline 
solution? 


: 
(c) Put a very small crystal of iodine into a test-tube and add about 2 CI! 
of dilute sodium hydroxide solution. Warm the tube gently with shaking: 

To the mixture then add about 2 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid. Now adc 
1—2 cm? of trichloroethane, shake gently and hold the tube up to the ligh 
and note the colour of the trichloroethane layer. 


Is free iodine still present in the alkaline solution? 
What product causes the colour of the trichloroethane? 
Whathas been produced by adding sulphuric acid to the alkaline solution 


In what ways do bromine and iodine behave similarly to chlorine (25.4 
when treated with alkali and then acid? 


ono hw 


Bromine and iodine as oxidising agents. 


When halogen molecules gain electrons to form halide ions, they are reduce 
and the halogen is acting as an oxidising agent. 


(a) Pour 1 cm? of freshly prepared sulphur dioxide solution or sodiu! 
sulphite solution into a test-tube and then add 1 cm? of dilute hydrochlo" 
acid. 
; T ; ir 
Pour the mixture into another test-tube containing a few drops of brom" 
water and note what happens to the colour of the bromine water. 


Questions 


Questions 


Questions 


Question 
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æ Now add a few drops of barium chloride solution to the mixture. 


1 Whatdo you see when barium chloride solution is added to the mixture? 
2 What ions have therefore been formed in the reaction? 
3 What has happened to the sulphite ions in this reaction? 


œ (b) Repeat the above experiment, using a few drops of a solution of iodine 
* in aqueous potassium iodide, instead of bromine water. 


4 In what way do-bromine and iodine behave similarly when added to a 
solution containing sulphite ions? Le 


5 What type of reagents are the bromine and iodine acting as in this 
reaction? 3 


> (c) Put 1 cm? of bromine water into a test-tube and add 1-2 cm? of a 
* solution of hydrogen sulphide. 


6 What two changes do you see in the mixture? 
7 Hydrogen suiphide solution contains sulphide ions. Into what have these 
been converted in the reaction with bromine water? 


*- (d) Repeat the above experiment, but this time. using a solution of iodine in 
æ aqueous potassium iodide, instead of bromine water. 


8 In what way do bromine and iodine behave similarly when added to a 
solution of hydrogen sulphide?: E 


Bromides and iodides as reducing agents. 


When a halide is oxidised to the element, it is acting as a reducing agent. 


æ (a) Put 1 cm? of potassium bromide solution into a test-tube and add 1 cm? 
of dilute sulphuric acid and then 1-2 cm? of hydrogen peroxide solution; If 
there is no obvious change when cold, warm the mixture gently and note 
the final colour of the mixture. 

4 Now add a piece of red litmus paper to the mixture. 


1 Which substance is likely to be causing the final colour of the solution? 
2 What type of reagent is hydrogen peroxide acting as in this reaction? ` 


« (b) Put 1 cm? of potassium iodide solution into a test-tube. Add 1 cm? of 
dilute sulphuric acid and then about 1 cm? of hydrogen peroxide solution. 
Note the colour of the reaction mixture. : 

Now add 1—2 cm? of trichloroethane. Shake the mixture and Observe the 

‘@ colour of the trichloroethane layer. 


3 < What product causes the colour in the trichloroethane layer? 
4 Inwhatway does hydrogen peroxide behave similarly with bromide ions 


and iodide ions? 


Teestization, What is the order of reactivity of the halogens? 


26.4 æ (a) Put about 1 cm? of potassium bromide solution into a test-tube. Add 
È about 1 cm? of chlorine water and note the colour of the solution. 
Now add 1—2 cm? of trichloroethane. Shake the mixture and observe the 
- colour of the trichloroethane layer. 


Questions 1 What product causes the colour of the reaction mixture and the colour of 
the trichloroethane layer? 
2 Does the result indicate that chlorine is more or less reactive than 
bromine? 
3 What type of reagent has chlorine acted as in this reaction? 


(b) Repeat the procedure using potassium iodide solution instead of 
potassium bromide solution. 


LE 


Questions 4 What product causes the colour of the reaction mixture and the colour of 
the trichloroethane layer? ae., 
5 Does the result indicate that chlorine is more or less reactive than iodine 


È (c) Repeat part (b) using bromine water instead of chlorine water. 


Questions 6 Is bromine more or less reactive than iodine? 
7 Ofthe three halogens, chlorine, bromine and iodine, which oxidises the 
ions of the other two and is therefore more reactive than the other two? 
8 Which of the three halogens has ions which are oxidised by the other 
two? 
9 What, therefore, is the order of oxidising power of the halogens? 
10 Would you expect there to be a reaction between bromine and 
potassium chloride solution? 


Investigation À comparison of the silver halides. 


26.5 


æ (a) Into three test-tubes pour separate 1 cm? portions of solutions of 
potassium chloride, potassium bromide and potassium iodide respectively: 
Add to each tube 2 or 3 drops of silver nitrate solution. Examine the 
appearances of the three precipitates. Now, to each tube, add dilute 

@ ammonia solution until the tube is one third full. Stir each with a glass rod. 


Questions 1 Which of the silver halides does not dissolve in the ammonia solution? 
s 2 Which of the silver halides appears to be only partially soluble in th€ 
ammonia solution? 


3 Which of the silver halides dissolves completely in the ammonia 
solution? 


4 What sort of ion is formed when a silver halide dissolves in ammonia 
solution (15.5) ?4 


æ (b) In three more tubes repeat the precipitation of separate samples of the 
three silver halides. Place the tubes near a bright light, or on a window-sil 
and leave them until the end of the lesson or, if possible, until the next 

@ lesson. 


Questions 5 What colour changes do you see in the three samples? 


6 What causes these colour changes? 
7 To what use is this change in silver halides put? - 
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26.6 
The halogens 


TABLE 26.1 


26.7 
Bromine 
-and iodine 


Chlorine, the subject of Chapter 25, is found in Group 7 of the Periodic Table where 
its companions are fluorine, bromine and iodine. The four elements make up the 
family of elements known as the halogens, which literally means 'salt-formers'. The 
salts which are formed from the halogens, that is the fluorides, chlorides, bromides. 
and iodides, are called the halides. It can be seen from Table 26.1 that the physical 
appearances of the four halogens are quite different. 


HALOGEN PHYSICAL STATE AND APPEARANCE 


Fluorine Pale yellow gas 
Chlorine Pale green gas 


Bromine Dark red liquid which easily evaporates to give a 
reddish-brown vapour 


Todine Black shiny crystals which easily subline to give a 
violet vapour 


Sodium and potassium halides are the common salts of the halogens and they are 
all white crystalline solids. 

The halogens which are the companions of chlorine in the family are worth 
studying, not only because they are useful elements, but also for another reason. As 
was mentioned in Chapter 13, the elements making up a group in the Periodic Table 
show at least some similar properties, and this is certainly true of the halogens. 
Nevertheless, as we go down a group, certain trends in the behaviour and reactions of 
the elements usually become clear. It is interesting to see whether such trends appear 
within the halogen family and, if they do, how they can be explained. You are not 
likely to see fluorine or fluorides in your school laboratory and so they are considered 
briefly at the end of the chapter. 


Bromine vapour has a sharp choking smell, which is why its name is derived from the 
Greek word bromos, which means ‘stench’. 

The main use of bromine is to prepare 1,2-dibromoethane by reacting it with 
ethene (31.9). 1,2-Dibromoethane is added to petrol to prevent lead (which is present 
in petrol, 9.5) from being deposited inside engines. ; 4 

Other uses of bromine include the manufacture ofsoil fumigants and fire retardants, 
and the alkali metal bromides are required for making silver bromide for photographic 

apers. 
vp is extracted from sea water, which contains about 0:075 g dm ^3, 
The world's richest source of bromine is the Dead Sea which contains 4 to 
45g dm~3, and the production from that outlet is 10.000 tonnes per year. 

Silver iodide, like silver bromide, is used in photographic films, and potassium 
iodide is used in animal feeds and for adding to table salt, producing iodized salt. The 
human body needs to take in about 0-07 mg of iodine per day, in the form of an 
a E aE converted’ by the thyroid gland in the neck into a hormone 

lled thyroxime, Normally this small daily amount will be supplied by drinking 
Sa r by fish such as cod, salmon or herring being included in the diet. However, 
naia te ane areas of the world where there is not sufficient iodine in the diet and 
SENE suffer from goitre which produces a swelling of the neck. The use of iodized 


salt prevents this disease. 
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26.8 
Reactions of the 
halogens 


A SS of iodine in alcohol (tincture of iodine) has been used as an antiseptic for 
about 150 years. : 

Nowadays most of the world’s supply of iodine comes from sodium iodate(V) from 
the solutions in the crystallisation of crude Chile saltpetre (sodium nitrate) and only a 
small amount of it is made from the seaweed (or kelp) in which it was first found. 


As they are members of the same group (Group 7) in the Periodic Table, and have the 
same number of electrons in the outermost shells of their atoms, chlorine, bromine and 
iodine show many similar reactions. Each of the elements is immediately before a noble 
gas in the Periodic Table, and so the majority of their reactions are those in which the 
halogen atoms gain one electron to obtain the configuration of the noble gas (15.2 
and 15.3). Properties and reactions which all three elements show are the following- 

1. Chlorine, bromine and iodine are diatomic, the two atoms being held together 
in the molecules by covalent bonds, 


oo xx 
e.g. 8 Br $5 Br x 
oo xx 


Because of this, their solubilities in water, which is a polar solvent, are either moderate 
as in the cases of chlorine and bromine or low as in the case of iodine. Bromine an' 
iodine are readily soluble in non-polar, covalent solvents, such as trichloroethane, 
bromine forming a deep red solution and iodine a purple solution. A saturated solution 
of bromine in water is red in colour and is commonly known as ‘bromine water’. 
Iodine readily dissolves in an aqueous solution of potassium iodide to form a brown 
solution, owing to the formation of a complex ion (1,7) in the reversible reaction: 


L(s) + I-(aq) = lIL,'(aq) 
black colourless brown 


2. Reactions with hydrogen 1 
All three halogens react with hydrogen, but the vigour of the reaction and the stability 
of the product decreases in the order chlorine, bromine, iodine. Chlorine reacts slowly 


with hydrogen in the dark, but a mixture of the two gases will explode if exposed to 
bright sunlight (25.9), hydrogen chloride being formed. 


A mixture of hydrogen and bromine needs to be heated to about 300°C in the _ 


presence of a catalyst before they will react to form hydrogen bromide. A mixture of 
iodine vapour and hydrogen only react reversibly under the same conditions to form 
hydrogen iodide. These differences indicate that the halogens become less reactive a5 
the group is descended. 


3. Reactions with alkalis 


All three halogens react with alkalis to give similar compounds. With cold dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution, chlorine forms a mixture of sodium chloride and sodiu™ 
hypochlorite (sodium chlorate(I)) (25.11). Under similar conditions, bromine forms 


colourless solution of sodium bromide and sodium hypobromite and iodine forms 
sodium iodide and sodium hypoiodite. 


Reactions of the halogens with other halides 


When potassium bromide solution is added toa jar of chlorine and the jar is shaken, the 
colourless solution turns red and a red vapour is forn‘ed in the jar. If trichloroethane ¥ 
then added to the jar, it forms a dark red lower layer in the liquid, showing th? 
bromine has been liberated: 
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26.10 

Ease of 

Oxidation of 
ides 


2KBr(aq) + Cl(g) > 2KCl(aq) + Bra(aq) 


This shows that chlorine is more reactive than bromine. That is, chlorine is a 
sufficiently strong electron acceptor, or oxidizing agent, to be able to take the extra 
electrons from bromide ions. Chlorine itself is reduced to chloride ions: 


oxidised 


Clh(g + 2Br-(aq) > Br(aqg) + 2Cl-(aq) 
| 1 


reduced 


Shaking a solution of potassium iodide in a jar of chlorine causes a similar reaction to 
that with potassium bromide. The iodide solution turns brown and a black precipitate 
is rapidly formed. If trichloroethane is added, it turns to the characteristic purple 
colour of iodine in this solvent. Chlorine has oxidised iodide ions to free iodine and has 
itself been reduced to chloride ions: 


Cl.(g)  21-(aq) > 2Cl-(aq) + I,(aq) 


Chlorine obviously stands at the top of the list chlorine, bromine and iodine, as far as 
the ability to act as an oxidising agent is concerned, but where does bromine stand in 
the list in relation to iodine? Is ita better oxidising agent, or a worse one, than iodine? 
The answer to this is supplied by adding bromine to potassium iodide solution. The 
colourless solution immediately turns brown and a black precipitate of iodine is 
formed. Bromine has oxidised iodide ions to free iodine: 


Br, (1) + 2I-(aq) > 2Br-(aq) + I,(aq) 


Thus the observations are that chlorine will displace bromine and iodine, and that 
bromine will displace iodine. These reactions have shown again that the reactivity of 
the elements decreases from chlorine to bromine to iodine. This is because of the 
decreasing ability of the halogens to act as oxidising agents as the group is descended. 


Reactions of halides with concentrated sulphuric acid 
When cold concentrated sulphuric acid is added to solid potassium chloride, there is a 
vigorous effervescence and the mixture froths as it produces steamy white fumes of 
hydrogen chloride: 

KCl(s) + H,SO,(1) ^ KHSO,(s) + HCl(g) 


As the reaction proceeds, neither the reaction mixture nor the fumes show any signs of 
being coloured and obviously no free chlorine has been formed in the reaction, 
If concentrated sulphuric acid is added to solid potassium bromide the frothing and 
the steamy fumes appear again, but this time the mixture rapidly turns red and a red 
our becomes mixed with the steamy fumes. The red colour is due to free bromine. . 
m t have been formed by the oxidation of (i.e. the removal of electrons from) 
Thismus ide ions. The only substance in the reaction mixture which could have - 
Vei the oxidation is the concentrated sulphuric acid (27.26), which is itself 


reduced to sulphur dioxide: 
oxidised 


= H,O(l) + SO 2NaHSO, 
3H,SO,0) + 2NaBr(s) > Br() + 2H,O(D + $ 2(8) + 2NaHSO,(s) 


L reduced 
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26.12 
Electrolysis of 
halides 


26.13 
Fluorine 


When concentrated sulphuric acid is added to solid potassium iodide the effect is even 
more striking. Hardly any fumes of hydrogen iodide are given off, and a brown 
mess containing iodine is formed. If the mixture is warmed, purple fumes of iodine are 
formed. When the reaction has subsided a little, the product smells of hydrogen 
sulphide. Once again the concentrated sulphuric acid has acted as an oxidising agent 
converting the iodide ions to free iodine. Because this change occurs more easily 
than the corresponding change for bromide ions (that is iodide ions are better reducing 
agents than bromide ions) the sulphuric acid is reduced as far as hydrogen sulphide 
rather than sulphur dioxide: 


oxidised 


9H,SO,() + 8Nal(s) > 41,(s) + H,S(g) + 8NaHSO,(s) + 4H,0() 
l t 


reduced 


These observations show that theʻhalides become easier to oxidise as the group 15 
descended. 


The trends within the family of the halogens are summarised in Fig. 26.1. 


reduction —> 


$c ——— >~ cr ease of oxidation 


oxidising A $ and therefore 
ower Biarea Br reducing 
p 2 
increases r = E power 
dbi ———— increases 
—— 


—— oxidation 


The explanation for these trends appears in the electronic configurations of the 
elements and their ions: 


chlorine 2.8.7 


chloride ion 2.8.8 
bromine 2.8.18.7 bromide ion 2,8.18.8 
iodine 2.8.18.18.7 iodide ion ^ 2.8.18.18.8 


In the case of the atoms, the shell which is to gain an extra electron becomes further 
from the nucleus as we go down the list. This means that the number of ‘shielding 
shells between that shell and the nucleus increases, so that the outermost shell feels less 
attraction for the nucleus. The ability of the shell to attract an extra electron therefor? 
decreases as we descend the list, and the power to act as an oxidising agent decreases 

The bigger the ion, the less firmly the extra electron is held as it is shielded from th® 


nucleus by more electrons. Thus, the ability of an ion to act as a reducing agent 
increases as the group is descended. 


The halides of most metals are electrolytes in aqucous solution, and electrolysis of the 
solutions produce the halogen at the anode (19.9) 


e.g. 2Br-(aq) — 2e- — Br,(aq) 


A E A € 
As would be expected, the potential difference (or voltage) required to discharge me | 
ions decreases as we descend the list, since it becomes easier to remove the e*t 
electron from the ion. The molten salts behave similarly. 


The first element in Group 7 is fluorine, which is a pale yellow, very poisonous a 
Although in reasonably plentiful supply in the form of the mineral fluorspar (calc 
fluoride— CaF,), it is only comparatively recently that compounds of this eleme. 
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Fig. 26.2 Toothpaste 
containing tin( II) fluoride 
(stannous fluoride). 


Fig. 26.3 (right) Tossing a pancake is easier when the frying-pan has 
been coated with PTFE. (Photo: Russell Edwards, BSc) 


26.14 
Summary 


ug 


have become of comn.ercial importance. Fluorocarbons (compounds of carbon and 
fluorine) are very stable and are used as oils, sealing liquids and coolants. 
Polytetrafluoroethene (PTFE) is made by polymerizing (31.10) the compound, 


F,C- CF, 


PTFE is a white waxy solid, sold as Teflon, and has a low coefficient of friction. It is 
used for making bearings and rollers which require no lubrication (e.g. the rollers on 
which motorway bridges expand when they become warmer). Because it is so 
resistant to heat and unreactive, it is used for non-stick coatings on pans. The. 
fluorochloro derivatives of methane (e.g. CF,Cl, and CFCl,) are used in re- 
frigerators and as aerosol propellants, being sold under the name of Freons. 

Metal fluorides, such as tin(II) fluoride and sodium monofluorophosphate, are now 
used for addition to water supplies and to toothpaste as it is believed they reduce tooth ' 
decay, particularly in children. 

As would be expected from the trends in Group 7 already discussed, fluorine is the 
most reactive non-metallic element. It is such a powerful oxidising agent that it will 
oxidise chloride ions to free chlorine: 


2Cl-(aq) + Fs(g) > 2F-(aq) + Cly(g) 


1. The halogens are the family of elements making up Group 7 of the Periodic Table. 
Because of their similar electronic configurations, they have generally similar 
chemical properties. ! 

2. They are diatomic elements, more soluble in non-polar solvents than in water. 

a All the halogens react in a similar fashion with hydrogen and alkalis. With 
reducing agents, the halogens act as oxidising agents, gaining an electron to form 
the halide ion. ad ji 
The,power of the halogens to accept electrons, and thus to act as oxidising agents, 

s increases as we ascend Group 7 from iodine to fluorine. Thatis, reactivity increases 

m iodine to fluorine. MS | 

5 Te case of oxidation of the halide ions'increases as Group 7is descended, iodide 

. ions being readily oxidised and chloride ions only being converted to chlorine 
les by powerful oxidising agents. — a 

ee is es most reactive non-metallic element. It is important for making 


polytetrafluoroethene (PTFE), Freons and fluoride additives for toothpaste. 
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hapter 27 


Investigation 
27.1 


Fig. 27.1 


Dimethylbenzene 


Powdered 
sulphur 
Gentle 
heat 
Questions 
Investigation 
27.2 
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Sulphur and its compounds 


= 


4 examining it again. 


The allotropy of solid sulphur. 


An element is said to show allotropy when it can exist in more than one form 
in one physical state. Allotropes of a solid element differ in physical 
properties, one of which could be the shape of the crystals. 


(a) Pour trichloroethane into a test-tube to a depth of 2-3 cm and add 
enough powdered sulphur to make a saturated solution. Shake the mixture 
thoroughly and then filter off the undissolved sulphur. 

Pour a little of the solution into a watchglass and set it aside, preferably in 
the fume cupboard. The trichloroethane evaporates and sulphur crystals will 
form on the watchglass. 


Examine the crystals closely with a hand lens. 

(b) To a hard glass test-tube add dimethylbenzene (xylene) to a depth of 
5cm and a 1 cm depth of powdered sulphur. Fit the tube with a bung 
through which passes a long glass tube and clamp the tube at a slight angle 
to the vertical (Fig. 27.1). 

With a small flame, gently heat the mixture, keeping the flame moving. 
until the liquid boils. Continue gentle boiling of the solution for a few. 
minutes, keeping the vapour in the apparatus (you will be able to see where 
the vapour is by a ‘ring’ of liquid in the tube which acts as a condenser). Now 


allow the solution to cool. Crystals of sulphur should settle from the solution 
as it cools, but while it is still quite hot. 


1 What shape are the crystals which are produced from the solution in 
trichloroethane? 


2 What shape are the crystals which are produced from the solution in 
dimethylbenzene? 


3 What are the names of the two allotropes of solid sulphur (27.8)? 


The action of heat on sulphur. 


Put powdered sulphur into a hard glass test-tube to a depth of 3—4 cm. 
Gently heat the tube, taking care to keep the flame away from the open end of 
the tube. 

The sulphur will melt and the moltep sulphur goes through a series of 
M ede colour. As it changes colour, find how mobile the molten sulphur 
is by inclining the test-tube and seeing how easil iquid wi n 
ahs y the liquid will flow dow 

When the sulphur boils, pour it quickly into a beaker of cold water. Recover 
the solid and examine its colour and hardness, 


Finally set the solid on one side and leave it, preferably overnight, before 


Questions 


Investigati 
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Questions 


` Question, 


Questions 
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1 Through what colour changes did the molten sulphur go? 

2 How mobile was the molten sulphur at each colour change? 

3 What changes did you observe in the solid's appearance and hardness 
when it was left overnight? 


What are the properties of an aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide? 
(a) Pour 2 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid into one test-tube and a similar 
volume of sulphur dioxide solution into a second test-tube. Add a few drops 
of litmus solution to each test-tube. 

Pour 2 cm? portions of dilute sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide solution 
into separate clean test-tubes. Add a small piece of magnesium ribbon to 
each test-tube. 


1 What property of the two solutions do these changes indicate? 
2 Which ion is present in both solutions? 


(b) Very cautiously compare the smell of sulphur dioxide solution with that 
of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Boil separate portions of the two solutions, holding moist blue litmus 
paper in the vapour. 


3 In which solution is the solute volatile? 


(c) Pour about 2 cm? of sulphur dioxide solution into a test-tube and add a 
few drops of litmus solution. Then add sodium hydroxide solution, a few 
drops at a time, shaking after each addition, until the litmus changes colour. 
Pour some of the solution into a watchglass and cautiously smell it, 

Now boil a little of this solution, holding moist blue litmus paper in the 
vapour. 


4 lssulphur dioxide given off from its solution to which sodium hydroxide 
has been added? p 

5 What type of reaction takes place when alkali is added to sulphur dioxide 
solution? 

6 What type of substance is formed in this reaction? 


How can sulphate ions be detected and how can they be 
distinguished from sulphite ions? 


(a) To about 2 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid, or sodium sulphate solution add 
a few drops of barium chloride solution and shake the mixture, Then, add 
about 2 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid and shake the mixture again 


1 Whattwo products are likely to be formed when barium chl 
is added to dilute sulphuric acid? 

2 Which of the two is likely to be precipitated? 

3 Does the precipitate dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid? 


oride solution 


(b) Add about 2 cm? of sodium sulphite solution to each of 
To the first tube add a few drops of barium'chloride Solutio 
mixture. Then add about 2 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid 
well. 


two test-tubes, 
n and shake the 
8nd again shake 


Questions 


Questions 


Investigation 
27.5 


Questions 


, Questions 


To the second tube add 2 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid and shake 
ghly. Then add a few drops of barium chloride solution. 

What is the precipitate in the first tube li 
Does the precipitate in the first tube disso 
Why was there no precipita’ 
In testing for sulphate ions, 
adding barium chloride solution? 


Ive in dilute hydrochloric acid? 
te in the second tube? 
why is dilute hydrochloric acid added before 


saat 


(c) To a test-tube add about 2 cm? of sodium sulphite solution and to 8 
second about 2 cm? of sodium sulphate solution. 

To each solution then add 2 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid and about 
1 cm? of pctassium manganate(VIl) solution. 


8 How can you use potassium manganate(VII) solution to detect sulphite 
ions in solution? 


9 What sort of reagent is potassium manganate(VIl) ? 


10 Therefore as what sort of reagent is the acidified sulphite solution likely 
to be acting in this reaction? 


The reducing action of sulphite ions. 


For these experiments, use a solution of sodium sulphite, acidified with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, or a freshly-prepared aqueous solution of sulphur 


(a) Pour 2 to 3 cm? of the solution containing sulphite ions into a test 
tube and add about 2 cm? of hydrogen peroxide solution. 


Now acidify the mixture with dilute hi ic aci 
i ydrochloric acid d a few 
drops of barium chloride solution. "ione 


1 What do you see in the mixture when the barium chloride solution 15 


2 Whation is therefore contained in the reaction mixture? 


3 Whattype ofreagentis th ! 
h e hydrogen peroxi i gene 
these ions from the sulphite ions? 1577 M 


4 Wha ite i 
t type of reagent are the sulphite ions acting as in this reaction? 


AMET 3 cm? of your solution of sulphite ions into a test-tube- Add 
ao Pa an hydrochloric acid and then about 2cm? of potassiu™ 
ganate(VIl) solution. Finally add a few drops of barium chloride 


5 What do you see happen to the 
when it is added to the sulphite ions? 


6 í As what sort of reagent is the 
this change in it? 


potassium manganate(VIl) solutio" 


potassium manganate(VIl) acting if YoU see 


7 Whati 
ions are produced from the sulphite ions when this change tak 


(c) Pour about 3 cm? 


of dilute Reiner: of sulphite ions into a test-tube- add 
dichromate(VI) solution. Finall Pee aout Rer, el 


y add a few drops of barium chlor 


Questions 


Questions 
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Questions 
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8 Whatdo you see happen to the potassium dichromate (VI) solution when ` 
it is added to the solution containing sulphite ions? 

9 Aswhatsortof reagent is the potassium dichromate(VI) solution acting if 
you see this change in it? 

10 Whations are produced from the sulphate ions when this change takes 
place? 


(d) Pour about 1 cm? of iron(lll) chloride solution into a test-tube. Add an 
equal volume of dilute hydrochloric acid and then about 2 cm? of the 
solution containing sulphite ions. j 

Boil the mixture until no further change takes place. If it goes cloudy, add 
some more hydrochloric acid. 

Now divide the mixture into two portions. To one add about 1 cm? of 
dilute hydrochloric acid and then a few drops of barium chloride solution. To 
the second add a few drops of potassium hexacyanoferrate(II!) solution. 


11 Have the sulphite ions been oxidised in this reaction? 
12 What ion is detected with potassium hexacyanoferrate(lll) solution? 
13 What is reduced to what in this reaction? 


What are the properties of an aqueous solution of 
hydrogen sulphide? . 

HYDROGEN SULPHIDE IS A VERY POISONOUS GAS AND TEACHERS 
MAY PREFER TO DO THE EXPERIMENT AS A DEMONSTRATION. 


In these experiments use a freshly- prepared solution of hydrogen sulphide in 
water. 


(a) To 1 cm? of hydrogen sulphide solution in a test-tube, add a few drops 
of litmus solution. To the mixture then add about 2cm? of sodium 
hydroxide solution and observe what happens. 

Pour a few drops of the mixture on to a watchglass and see if it now smells 
of hydrogen sulphide. 


1 Is hydrogen sulphide solution acidic, neutral or alkaline? 
2 What type of substance is formed when sodium hydroxide solution is 
added to the hydrogen sulphide solution? 


(b) Pour separate 2 cm? portions of copper(ll) sulphate solution, zinc 
sulphate solution and lead(II) nitrate solution into three separate tesbtubes 
Add equal volumes of hydrogen sulphide solution to each test-tube Er 
observe what happens. Then, preferably in a fume cupboard, add iS each 
tube an equal volume of dilute hydrochloric acid and stir each mxture witha 
glass rod. 


3 Whatare the precipitates farmed in each case? 
4 Which precipitate is soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid? 
5 What gas is given off as this precipitate dissolves? 


(c) Set up six test-tubes containing 1 cm? portions of, respectively, 


water, hydrogen peroxide solution, acidified potassium aeg ns 


nate(VII) 


. Questions 


solution, acidified potassium dichromate(VI) solution, iron(Ill) chloride 
solution and sulphur dioxide solution. To each tube add 2 cm? of hydrogen 
sulphide solution and observe what happens. 

Allow the tubes to stand for about five minutes and observe what else has 


happened. 
Finally, to the tube which contained the iron(II) chloride solution, add a 
4 few drops of potassium hexacyanoferrate(III) solution. 


6 What is the milkiness which you see in all the tubes? 

7 inallthese reactions hydrogen sulphide acts as the same sort of reagent. 
What sort of reagent is this? : 
8 What ion is detected by potassium hexacyanoferrate(!l) solution? 

9 How was this ion formed in this investigation? 

10 Aswhatsort of reagent does sulphur dioxide solution act when it reacts 
with hydrogen sulphide? 
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27.7 
Sulphur for 
sulphuric acid 


Fig. 27.2 The Frasch 
process for extracting 
sulphur 


In 1843 a German chemist, Justus von Liebig, wrote: ‘It is no exaggeration to say that 
we may judge the commercial prosperity of a country from the amount of sulphuric 
acid it consumes.’ Since Liebig’s time new industries not requiring sulphuric acid have 
been developed, and in other processes sulphuric acid has been replaced by other 
substances, so that this compound can no longer be regarded as the perfect indicator * 
industrial prosperity. Nevertheless, the annual production of sulphuric acid ha | 
risen over the last fifty years (from 500 000 tonnes in U.K. in 1920 to almost 3 millio? 
tonnes in 1982). The world production in 1982 was 130 million tonnes. It is the most 
widely used of all manufactured chemicals. There are few materials or goods whic 
do not require sulphuric acid at some stage of their production. ; 

The starting material for the manufacture of this important compound > p 
element sulphur which makes up 0-05% of the Earth's crust. The major source i5 the 
underground deposits of the free element. They occur in Poland, Mexico and 1 
Louisiana in the U.S.A. à 


Compressed 


— > Molten sulphur 
Superheated 


water 


Ground level 
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(b) 


Fig. 27.4 The crystal 
shapes of (a) rhombic 
sulphur, (b) monoclinic 
sulphur 


27.9 
Action of heat on 
sulphur 


Fig. 27.5 


If powdered sulphur is dissolved in trichloroethane until the solution is saturated, 
and the solution is then allowed to evaporate slowly, yellow crystals separate. 
Examination under a microscope shows these to be octahedral in shape (Fig. 27.4(a)); 
they are crystals of rhombic sulphur. 

If, however, the sulphur is dissolved by heating with methylbenzene (toluene) 
(boiling point 111*C) or dimethylbenzene (xylene) (boiling point 140°C), the crystals 
which separate when the solution starts to cool are needle-shaped (Fig. 27.4(b))- 
They are crystals of monoclinic sulphur. 

Monoclinic sulphur is formed first when molten sulphur is cooled and starts to 
solidify. By a simple experiment it can be shown that the temperature above which the 
monoclinic form is produced, and below which the rhombic form is formed, is 96 ^C. 
This is called the transition temperature of sulphur. At temperatures below 
96°C the rhombic form is the more stable allotrope, whereas above 96°C monoclinic 
sulphur has the greater stability. Thus, if monoclinic sulphur is stored at room 
temperature, the crystals slowly turn into rhombic sulphur. 


When sulphur is heated in a test-tube, the yellow solid melts at a temperature of 115°C 
to form an orange-brown liquid which, when the test-tube is tilted, flows easily down 
the side. Then, as the temperature of the molten sulphur is raised, some interesting 
changes occur. The colour of the liquid darkens to deep red. At about 160°C the liquid 
is very viscous and cannot be poured down the side of the test-tube. As heating !$ 
continued, the liquid turns dark brown and becomes mobile, so that it can be poure 
down the side of the tube again. When the temperature reaches 444°C, sulphur boils. 
Ifboiling molten sulphur is poured into cold water, it sets into a solid as it is coole 
by the water. The solid is dark brown and is soft and pliable, rather like chewing gum 


This product is called plastic sulphur. If it is kept for a few hours, 


it becomes har 
and starts to turn yellow once again. 


: The explanations for these changes involve the ways in which sulphur atoms are 
joined together at the various stages of the heating. Sulphur is a molecular solid, 
molecules consisting of -:gh: atoms joined in a ‘puckered’ ring (Fig. 27.5). In the soli 
the rings are held together by van der Waals’ forces (16.6). When the solid is heate® 
energy is aS into the crystals and the forces are overcome. The sulphur melts when the 
ihini REER rings can easily pass over each other and the newly-™ 1j 

As the heating continues the rings absorb more energy and some split at one points 
forming a short chain of eight atoms. At this stage, there is not enough therm? 
motion to prevent these short chains joining to form longer ones. The long one 
become twisted and tangled together, so that the liquid ee not flow easily. pur 
MEQUE to the dark red, extremely viscous liquid which is obtained at ! i^ 
EU OM icd S eh the liquid, the chains of sulphur atoms break pe 
drap ter lengths. These cannot be twisted or tangled together and c? 

Wee em y A. over each other, the liquid now being mobile again. nd 
kool i uo e SUE 
can push over each other. As the M SEES Orit Of tangled chains ains 
gradually reform the original HOT E Tuve Rd me l 
crystalline again wjth corresponding changes in i ecu oka in Ohne 


1. Reactions with metals 


H H H 
ahe ved eum vid ofthe reaction ofa metal with sulphur, like reactions with oxE^, 
e, depends on the position of the metal in the reactivity series (17-9)- 
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A mixture of powdered zinc and sulphur, when warmed, burns with a green flame as . 
zinc sulphide is formed: 


Zn(s) + S(I) > ZnS(s) 


When a mixture of iron dust and powdered sulphur is heated, the reaction is again 
exothermic, butlessso than with zinc. A red glowspreads through the mixture andadark 
grey mass of iron(II) sulphide remains: 


Fe(s) + S(I) > FeS(s) 
Metals lower down the series react with the evolution of less heat. 


2. Reaction with oxygen 
Molten sulphur burns in air or, more vigorously, in oxygen with a blue flame, forming 
the gas sulphur dioxide: 


S() + O2(g) > SO,(g) 


This reaction is of considerable importance as it is the first stage in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid from sulphur (27.20), and also a cause of atmospheric pollution 
(27.17). 

3. Reactions with oxidising agents , 
Sulphuris, on the whole, unreactive towards aqueous reagents. Dilute acids and alkalis 
have no effect on it, nor does a solution of potassium manganate(VII). It is, however. 
oxidised by concentrated nitric acid (34.9). 3 


27. 
ul Ifyou have ever had the bad luck to crack opena rotten egg, you will have smelt the gas 
G ulphide" called hydrogen sulphide. You can detect the same smell when dilute hydrochloric 
e acid or sulphuric acid is added to iron(II) sulphide. This is a convenient way of 
preparing the gas in the laboratory. Since the gas is moderately soluble in cold water 
(1 volume of cold water dissolves about 3 volumes of the gas), it is best collected over 
Fig, 27.6 The warm water. A convenient apparatus is shown in Fig. 27.6. 
of eration and collection a ete a WE i2 C 
Ddrogen sulphide 


Hydrogen 
sulphide 


tron (ry 
) 
Sulphide. 
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27.12 I 
Properties of 
hydrogen 
sulphide 


27.13 

Hydrogen 

sulphide as an 
acid 


27.14 
Hydrogen . 
sulphide as a 
reducing agent 


Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas with, as we have already described, the one 
rotten eggs. Indeed eggs, as they turn bad, give off hydrogen sulphide owing 
breakdown by bacteria of sulphur compounds in the egg-white. à S 
It is poisonous, one volume of the gas in 600 volumes of air being a lethal mi E 
However, the smell of the gas announces its presence long before the concentra 
angerous. 
IDA KIM is flammable. The products formed depend on how much 


oxygen is available for the combustion. In a plentiful supply of air sulphur dioxide 
and steam are formed:. 


2H,S(g) + 30,(g) > 2SO,(g) + 2H,O(g) 


If the supply of air is limited (e.g. by holding a cold surface in the flame), the hydroge? 
is again converted to steam but the sulphur is deposited on the cold surface. 


2H2S(g) + O2(g) > 2S(s) + 2H;O(g) 


Hydrogen sulphide is moderately soluble in cold water, and the resulting solution 


conducts electricity slightly. This shows that some of the hydrogen sulphide 
molecules have split up into ions: 


H,S(aq) = 2H*(aq) + S*-(aq) 


When litmus solution is added to the solution of the gas, it turns bluish-red, show's 
that the solution is weakly acidic. The solution also contains covalent hye a 
sulphide molecules as is shown by the still-present smell of bad eggs. If sodi 


hydroxide solution is added to an aqueous solution of the gas, the smell disappears dus 
to the conversion of the molecules into sulphide ions, 


H,S(aq) + 2NaOH(aq) > Na,S(aq) + 2H,O(l) 


RE ed 
Most metal sulphides are insoluble in water and, if hydrogen sulphide 1s pass l, 
through a solution ofa metal salt, a precipitate of the metal sulphide is usually form 


: o! 
For example, the gas led into copper(II) sulphate solution forms a black precipitate 
copper(II) sulphide, 


CuSO, (aq) + H,S(g) > CuS(s) + H,SO,(aq) 


Cut*(aq) + S*-(ag) > CuS() E 
It is the formation of one of these precipitates which gives us the characteristic f u 
for hydrogen sulphide. If you suspect that the gas is being given offina reaction, 
should hold a pi 


11) 
iece of filter paper, dipped into lead(II) nitrate solution or lead 
ethanoate (acetate) solution, 


k. 
2 over the reaction mixture. If the paper turns blac 
hydrogen sulphide is present. The black substance is lead (II) sulphide. 


Pb(NO;), (aq) + H,S(g) — PbS (s) + 2HNO, (aq) 


or 


E of 
As has already been described (27.12), hydrogen sulphide will burn in the Oxy. rs 
the air. Since this demonstrates the readiness of the gas to react with oxygen; it sugg, 
that it could be a reducing ag 


TY i idisinÉ 
ent. This is confirmed by its reactions with oxidi 
agents. 


1, Reaction with hydrogen peroxide 
If hydrogen sulphide is bubbled through hydrogen peroxide solution, the 59 


turns cloudy as a precipitate of. sulphur forms: 


jutio" 


H,0,(aq) + H,8(g) > 2H,O(1) + S(s) 
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Hydrogen sulphide has been oxidised to sulphur and, in turn, has reduced hydrogen 
peroxide to water. 

In most of the reductions carried out by hydrogen sulphide, the white or yellow 
precipitate of sulphur is formed and this acts as a sign that the hydrogen sulphide has 
acted in that way, 


H,S(g) + [O] + H,O() + S(s) 


or H,S(g) > ?H*(aq) + S(s) + 2e- 
donated 
to the 
oxidising 
agent 


2. Reaction with acidified potassium manganate(VII) solution 

Purple potassium manganate(VII) solution, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, is 
decolourised when hydrogen sulphide is passed through it and the colourless solution 
slowly turns milky as a finely divided precipitate of sulphur forms. 


3. Reaction with acidified potassium dichromate(VI) solution 

Orange potassium dichromate(VI) solution, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, turns 
dark green in the presence of hydrogen sulphide and once again the tell-tale 
precipitate of sulphur slowly forms, showing the hydrogen sulphide to be acting asa 
reducing agent. 


4. Reaction with iron(II) chloride solution 
Ifhydrogen sulphide is passed into iron(III) chloride solution, a milkiness appears and 
the yellow colour of the iron(III) ions fades as they are reduced to iron(II) ions, 


H,S(g) + 2Fe* (aq) > 2Fe**(aq) + 2H*(aq) + S(s) 
or H,S(g) + 2FeCl,(aq) > 2FeCl,(aq) + 2HCl(aq) + S(s) 


5. Reactions with the halogens 

As described in 25.9, hydrogen sulphide reacts with chlorine water, bromine water or 
iodine solution, forming the usual precipitate ofsulphur and reducing the free halogen 
to halide ions. 


6. Reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid 
If hydrogen sulphide is bubbled through cold concentrated sulphuric acid, a Jar 
amount of sulphur is precipitated: 3 8e 


3H,S(g) + H,SO,(1) > 4S(s) + 4H,O(I) 


Clearly concentrated sulphuric acid cannot be used to dry hydrogen sulphi 
other drying agent has to be found. Phide. Some 


7. Reaction with sulphur dioxide 
When a jar of hydrogen sulphide, to which a few drops of water have been added. į 

brought mouth-to-mouth with a jar of sulphur dioxide and the two SS Es is 
opened so that the gases can mix, a yellow deposit forms on the sides of the jars d en 
obviously sulphur and at least part of it must have been formed by hydrogen $ 1 xj is 
acting as a reducing agent. This can only have happened if sulphur dioxide 5. phide 
precisely, the sulphurous acid), which normally reacts as a reducing agent Or more 
oxidising agent and is itself converted to sulphur: > acts as an 


2H,S(g) + SO2(g) > 2H,O() + 38(s) 
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27.15 
Sulphur dioxide 


27.16 
Sulphurous acid 


The reaction between hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide is of considerable 
importance in the extraction of the sulphur from petroleum oil and natural m 
Hydrogen sulphide is produced from the ‘cracking’ of fractions of the oil (31.5) or by 
treatment of certain fractions with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst, and then 
part of it is oxidised by air to water and sulphur dioxide: 


2H,S(g) + 30,(g) > 2H,O(g) + 280.(g) 


The latter then combines with the unreacted hydrogen sulphide in the presence ofa 
catalyst in the way described above, liberating the sulphur. 


Sulphur dioxide is produced when sulphur is burnt in air or oxygen: 
S() + Ox(g) > SOx(g) 


Sulphur dioxide is a colourless gas, about twice as dense as air, with a pungent, choking 
smell and a metallic taste. It is poisonous to both plants and animals. Its boiling point i$ 
comparatively high and it is easily liquefied simply by applying pressure. The 
compound is in fact usually transported in the liquid form. If you have to USE 
sulphur dioxide in the laboratory, you will probably obtain your supply from ? 
pressurised canister which contains the liquid. As the pressure is released, the liquid 
evaporates, forming the gas. d 
Sulphur dioxide does not burn in air or oxygen and it extinguishes a burning splint. 
If, however, burning magnesium ribbon is lowered into a jar of the gas, the me 


continues to burn and two solids, white magnesium oxide and yellow sulphur, are 
deposited on the sides of the jar. 


2Mg(s) + SO;(g) > 2MgO(s) + S(s) 


Sulphur dioxide is very soluble in water (one volume of water dissolves about 2 
volumes of the gas at 0°C) and the solution turns litmus bright red, showing it 
acidic. The solution is known as sulphurous acid: 


SO,(g) + H,O(I) > H,SO,(aq) 


The aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide allows an electric current to pass through n 
showing that ions are present init. Water and sulphur dioxide, from which the solutio" 
is made, are not ionic and therefore the ions must have (idm made in a chemic? 
reaction between the two substances. The solution is highly acidic (e.g. magnesiur 
ribbon readily liberates hydrogen from it) and so it must contain hydroge? iog 
(H*(aq)). On the other hand it smells strongly of sulphur dioxide, and, on boilin& 
sulphur dioxide and steam are given of, leaving no residue i i 
Sulphurous acid must therefore be an equilibrium nt (22.13) of M. 


molecules, sulphur dioxi i tei "n 
EA o m P ur dioxide molecules, hydrogen ions and sulphite ions, represented 


H;O() + SO,(aq)  2H*(aq) + SO,- (aq) 


: t «veg it 
He i A on ew mixture makes the sulphur dioxide less soluble and di 
3 quilibrium is then disturbed and, in i 2 
= n ; in an attempt to restore it, some t 
hydrogen ions and sulphite ions combine to form more oio dioxide te replace di 
Gd has gone. This will also be driven off by the heat and the process continue M" 
e decomposition of the sulphurous acid is eventually complet ing no residu? 
remain. plete, causing 
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When a sufficient quantify of an alkali, such as sodium hydroxide solution, 
is added to the sulphurous acid, the smell of sulphur dioxide disappears completely. 
The resulting solution of sodium sulphite is a strong electrolyte, showing it to be ionic. A 
The hydroxide ions from the alkali have combined with the hydrogen ions in the 
sulphurous acid and have therefore disturbed the equilibrium. The reaction goes to 
completion and all the sulphur dioxide (shown as H,5O,) is converted to sulphite 
ions: | 

2NaOH(aq) + H,SO;(aq) > Na,SO;(aq) + 2H;O(1) 


Addition of dilute acid to the sodium sulphite immediately produces the smell of 
sulphur dioxide as the sulphite ions form sulphurous acid again: 
Na,SO;(aq) + 2HCl(aq) > 2NaCl(aq) + SO,.(g) + H,O(1) 


Sulphur dioxide, being very soluble in water, is not readily given off unless the 
mixture is warmed. The formation of sulphur dioxide on the addition of dilute acid is 
a general reaction of sulphites and is therefore a convenient test for the presence of a 
sulphite. It is also a convenient way of preparing sulphur dioxide in the laboratory. 


\ 


iU Z Whenever we burn coal, coke or fuel oil, we liberate sulphur dioxide into the 
*ollution of the atmosphere (9.5). Coal and coke contain between | and 2 per cent of sulphur, but the 

+ 9Y sulphur amounts in oil are frequently double these figures. There are three main effects of this 
dioxide high atmospheric concentration of sulphur dioxide: 


1. The gas has a strongly acidic smell and, when it is trapped with water vapour and 
smoke as fog, or ‘smog’, in an industrial region, it can cause respiratory diseases, such 
as bronchitis. 
2. Sulphur dioxide is particularly harmful to plant life. Even small amounts can 
destroy vegetation completely. This was shown in an extreme example in the early 
years of this century in Tennessee where smelting of sulphide ores was carried out at 
ground-level with no chimneys to carry the gases away. The sulphur dioxide collected 
as a concentrated low-lying cloud and killed all plant life for miles, A more recent ` 
example in Utah, also in the United States, was caused by using chimneys which were 
too short (about 60 m high). When the chimneys were built up to a height of 150 m 
and the gases were heated before they entered the chimneys, the fumes were spread 
over a wider area so that they were much more dilute and much less harmful. 
Sulphur dioxide enters plants through small holes in their leaves, called stomata, 
and is then absorbed into the inner cells of the leaves where it is converted into solid 
sulphites. If the mass of these sulphites builds up to 0-16 per cent of the dry mass of the 
leaves, the cells are killed. When the leaves are below 0-16 per cent, the cells may be 
able to convert them by slow oxidation to sulphates which are far less Poisonous. Even 
so, if the masses of sulphates increase, they can also become toxic and this can best be 
seen in pine trees. Normally a pine tree keeps its needles for about three years, but, if 
sulphates build up in the needles, they can fall off in one or two years. In the 
industrialised Ruhr region of Germany, it has proved very difficult to replace pine trees 
because of sulphurous fumes in the air, and the Scandinavians claim that acid rai 
from sulphur dioxide pollution in Britain is blown across the North Sea, settling a 
pine forests where it stunts the growth of the trees. 
3. Sulphur dioxide in the air dissolves in rain-water, falling through the air, formin, 
sulphurous acid. This is quite a strong acid and, if it falls on buildings made of 
limestone (calcium carbonate), it starts to dissolve the carbonate. It is for this r of. 
that old buildings like York Minster or Lincoln Cathedral have suffered such don 
to their outside surfaces in the period since the Industrial Revolution Shen. 
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LEE fa 
arre SESS ch 
peres dioxide in the air 1s reduced and very carefully controlled. 


atmosphere is particularly 
harmful to the magnesum = 
limestone from which the 
Minster is built. 
(Courtesy York Minster 


Library) 
27.18 
Reducing action 
of sulphur 


entration of sulphur dioxide in the air has increased. The damage, resulting in the 
ex Ces cei (UAHA HOME work, will continue until the concentration 


If barium chloride solution is added to a freshly-pre i ur dioxide 
a white precipitate forms. However, if Ride ia d ac. ete the 
precipitate dissolves. The solution contains sulphite ions and the precipitate forme 
with the barium chloride solution is therefore barium sulphite Which dissolves 2 
dilute acid. 1f, however, the solution of sulphur dioxide is allowed to stand in contà 
with air for some time before barium chloride solution is added, it still gives | 
precipitate. This time the precipitate does not dissolve when the dilute hydroch ora 
acid is added, showing that it is barium sulphate. Sulphite ions in the sulphurous aoi 
have been oxidised to sulphate ions by oxygen in fhe air: 3 lie 


SO;*(aq) + 40,(g) > SO,2-(aq) 
Therefore i Pa i 
erefore an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide (sulphurous acid) is a reducing 


agent. This is confirmed by the reactions of the solution with oxidising agents § ch 


u 
hydrogen peroxide, potassium manganate(VI 1 3 d th* 
halogens. These reactions are darted ean paje um dichromate (V 1S 


1. Reaction of sulphurous acid with hydrogen peroxide solution 


An aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide is i i idi i acid 
solution by hydrogen peroxide: cea y oes to sulphur, 


H;SO;(aq) + H,O, (aq) > HSO; (aq) + H,O(l) ` 
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There is no visible change in the mixture as the reaction takes place. If, however, 
sulphurous acid solution is set up in a cell in series with an ammeter and hydrogen 
peroxide solution (itself not an electrolyte) is then added, the conductance of the 
solution is seen to rise. The sulphuric acid, formed in the reaction, is more fully ionised 
than sulphurous acid. 

2. Reaction with acidified potassium manganate(VII) solution 

If sulphur dioxide is passed into potassium manganate(VII) solution, acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the purple solution is rapidly decolourised. This is in contrast to 
the reaction with hydrogen sulphide as no precipitate is formed. The same change is 
observed when acidified potassium manganate(VII) solution is added to sulphurous 
acid or to a solution of a sulphite and makes a useful test for detecting sulphur dioxide 
or sulphite ions in solution. The sulphite ions are oxidised to sulphate ions. 


3. Reaction with acidified potassium dichromate(VI) solution 

Sulphur dioxide or a solution containing sulphite ions turns an orange solution of 
potassium dichromate(VI), acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, green. Again the 
sulphite ions are oxidised to sulphate ions and the reaction can be used as a test for 
sulphur dioxide or sulphite ions in solution. 


4. Reactions with the halogens 

An aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide, or a sulphite, is oxidised to sulphate by any of 
the halogens. The halogen is decolourised as it is reduced. For example, in the case of 
chlorine: 


oxidised 


[ 1 
HSO, (aq) + Cafe) +H,O(l) > H,SO, (aq) + Bue 


reduced 


5. Reaction with iron(II) chloride 
An aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide or of a sulphite converts the yellow ór orange 


solution containing iron(IIT) ions to a pale green one containing iron(II) ions: 


oxidised 


[one } 
SO,*-(aq) + H,O(l) + 2Fe**t(aq) — SO,-(aq) + 2H+(aq) + 2Fe?*(aq) 
t 


reduced 


Again there is an obvious difference between this reaction and the Corresponding one 
with hydrogen sulphide in which a precipitate of sulphur is formed as the reduction 
proceeds. 


Sulphur dioxide has for a long time been used as a bleach for delicate materials such 
wood pulp (in paper making), wool, silk and straw. The bleaching action is due [D 
the reduction of the coloured materials: 9 
H,O() + SO,(g) + [O] > H,SO,(aq) 
from the 
dye 

In some cases the bleaching is not permanent. In paper for example, the o 
removed by-the sulphur dioxide is replaced by oxygen from the air an dihi xygen 
reason for old paper slowly turning yellow. ` S 1$ the 

In countries which have plentiful wood supplies, sulphur dioxide is used f 
production of wood pulp by the sulphite process which consists of heating ri 

ae o 
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27.20 
Manufacture of 
sulphuric acid 


wood with calcium hydrogensulphite solution (made from slaked lime and Ww 
dioxide) and sulphur dioxide under pressure. This dissolves all the constituents of the 
wood apart from the cellulose which is to be used for making the paper. a 
Sulphurous acid is one of the few acids which are allowed as preservatives 1n Er 
Sulphur dioxide has been used for this purpose for at least five hundred years. T e 
gas is generally used with acid foods, such as jam, dried fruit and soft drinks, and E 
slows down or prevents the growth of bacteria and moulds. With fruit sulphurous -— 
has the advantage of being a reducing agent and it protects components 1n the foo! d, 
like Vitamin C, which are easily destroyed by oxidation. Being a bleaching agent, it 
also prevents the formation ofa brown colour in fruit and vegetables. A dilute solutio 
of sulphur dioxide is used for the preservation of fruit in the manufacture of jam, the 
fruit simply being submerged in the solution until required. Most of the sulphur 
dioxide is driven off in cooking and the finished jam must not contain more than 10 
parts per million of the gas. m. 
Liquid sulphur dioxide is used as a solvent for obtaining kerosene and lubricating 
oils from petroleum oil fractions. The compound is also used for making a range 9 
chemicals such as sulphites, hydrogensulphites, dyestuffs and liquid sulphur trioxide 
(Sulfan) which is used in the production of detergents. 


All of the sulphuric acid produced in the United Kingdom is made by the Contact 
Process, in which sulphur dioxide is catalytically oxidised by oxygen in the air to give 
sulphur trioxide: n 


2SO,(g) + O2(g) = 2SO.(g) 
The product is then made to combine with water to give the sulphuric acid: 


SO,(g) + H,O(1) > H,SO,(aq) 


The sulphur dioxide for this Contact Process used to be obtained from a number e 
sources: 


1. Burning sulphur: 


S() + O;(g) > SO,(g) 
2. Roasting sulphide minerals which are used for producing metals, e.g. zinc blende 
2ZnS(s) + 30,(g) > 2ZnO(s) + ?SO,(g) 


3. Anhydrite (anhydrous calcium sulphate) was used as a source of sulphur dioxide i? 
the U.K. The anhydrite process was operated at Billingham from about 1930. I: 


was the existence of deposits of this mineral in th: . Jopment 
there of 1.C.1.’s factory (one of the bi ral in that area which led to the develop” 4 


ggest chemical works i rocess 

the advantage of producing cement ics tonne for Ee MEC made) - 
as the by-product. The method has now become too expensive because of the high 
cost, in recent years, of the oil used for heating the mixture. The fuel costs associat? g 
with the sulphur process are much lower, because it is an exothermic reaction. Fig- í 
shows how the importance of these two processes in the U.K. has varied. 


To produce sulphur dioxide from ess 
MEC CERTE sulphur, the molt i into XC 
dry air, in which it burns at a temperat: en element is sprayed 


ion 
a ure of about 1 °C. ombust. 
provides valuable energy for the rest of the process. Air is cobre hae throug 


DUMP. idic 
concentrated sulphuric acid before the combustion to prevent the formation © jdi 


fumes in the plant at a later stage. The mi efor? 
3 ge. xture of gases i 450° 

being passed to the hot gas filter, in which particles of dp ee ed by passin£ ue 

gas near an electrically charged conductor. removed oy Pe an Oa 


TY (ers i : in 
poisoning of the catalyst during the wee eU ay, e 


\ 
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Fig. 27.8 Changes in the 
use of sulphur and 
anhydrite as sources of 
sulphur dioxide for the 
manufacture of sulphuric 
acid in the UK i 


n 
COM The part of the ` ` 
convert acid plant which 
Supp, p chur dioxide to 


(Q noxide, 
Apri! ICI Lid 


tura] Division ) 


catalyst during the oxidation. ; w 
The oxidation of sulphur dioxide by-oxygen, forming sulphur trioxide, is an 


exothermic, reversible reaction, 
SO,(g) + 402(g) = SOs(g) AH = —98 kJ mole 


and the result of the reaction is an equilibrium mixture of the three substances (22.17). 


3800 
3600 
3400 
3200 


Production of sulphuric acid in U.K./1000 tonnes 


ier’ inci lower the temperature, th 
telier’s Principle (22.15) tells us that the p Nene 
mi ns oxide there is in the equilibrium mixture. Below 400°C, however, the rate at 
rium is established is low (it would take far too long to obtain the 
refore it is necessary to use a temperature which is a little above that 


sulphur tri 


which equilib: 
product). The 


X: 
e empor X. 
X 
~ F a 
P rom anhydrite 
x ake 

| 

X— —À | 
iM 
m aii £E 1 Jut iz 


67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 


Ves 
5 


From sulphur 


Year 


value to guarantee a yield in a reasonably short time. Again, to ensure equilibrium is 
achieved as quickly as possible, a catalyst is used. 

Vanadium(V) oxide (V4O;), which is an oxide of a transition metal, is the catalyst 
used. It is used on a silica support to spread it out and so give it maximum surface area. 

The yield of sulphur trioxide is also theoretically improved by the use of a high 
pressure, but satisfactory yields can be obtained by using a pressure just slightly above 
that of the atmosphere. 

Despite the comparatively high temperature, the conversion of 98 per cent of the 
sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide can be achieved by passing a mixture of the sulphur 
dioxide and air through the catalyst a number of times. 

Sulphur trioxide gas, formed in the converter, cannot be directly absorbed in water 
because it would start to dissolve in the water vapour over the water, forming a mist of 
droplets of sulphuric acid. This does not condense and can easily pollute the 
atmosphere breathed by the plant workers. Sulphur trioxide is therefore absorbed in 
concentrated sulphuric acid (98% sulphuric acid). The percentage of sulphuric acid 
in the solvent could therefore be increased to 99:5% but, as it is circulated in the 


absorption tower, water is added to keep the concentration at 98%. This dilution is 
exothermic: 


SO, + H,O +H,SO, 


in 98% 
sulphuric 
acid 


AH = —130 kJ mole 


but the heat is released at low temperature and cannot be used to produce steam. The 
acid has therefore to be cooled by large air or water coolers. 


Fig. 27.10 The Anhydrous 
preparation and collection calcium 
- of sulphur trioxide Platinised chloride (to 
asbestos (catalyst) keep out 
k moisture) 
—> 
Sulphur 
dioxide 


Ice and water 
(to condense 
the sulphur 
trioxide) 
Concentrated sulphuric 
acid (to dry gases and Sulphur 
check flow-rate) trioxide 
crystals 
iur dris dioxide to sulphur trioxide can be demonstrated ond 
is passed slowly, and the o» gon ewes apparatus shown in Fig. 27.10. Sulphur dioxide 
the tübe is ied d oxygen a little faster, while the platinised asbestos catalyst P 
gently. A white smoke, which is sulphur trioxide, forms in the tu B 
Se roe 250,(g) + O,(g) = 280, (g) 
ome of the sulphur trioxide cond : Lt - 4 
apparatus is dry (SO, freezes aU °C). as a white solid in the cold-trap, provided the 


It is important that the catalyst ; x ; 
equilibrium position lies to the An DE UR CDU ife E 
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Fig. 27.11 Uses of 
sulphuric acid 


Paints 16% 
Manufacture of 
other chemicals 16% 


Detergents 12% 


Natural and man-made 
fibres 10% 


Metallurgy 2% 
Dyes 2% 

Oil industry 1% 

Miscellaneous 11% 


Fertilisers 30% 


2721 Industry in the United Kingdom uses about 4 million tonnes of sulphuric acid which 
Ses of represents only about 3% of the total world production. The proportions of the U.K. 
sulp huric acid produced acid which are used by the various outlets are shown in Fig. 27.11. 
Superphosphate is a valuable fertiliser, made by reacting calcium phosphate, which 
occurs as the mineral phosphorite or rock phosphate, with 70% sulphuric acid. The 
product is more soluble in water and therefore a better plant food than the parent 
mineral: 


Ca,(PO,(s + 2H,SO,(aq) > Ca(H,PO,;)(s + 2CaSO,(s) 
superphosphate 


Sulphate of ammonia (ammonium sulphate) isa nitrogenous fertiliser (33.10) which 
encourages top growth of plants and is made by neutralising ammonia with sulphuric ' 
cid. 

j El important constituent of modern paints is one of the whitest compounds 
known, titanium (IV) oxide. It is manufactured from a black sand called Ilmenite by 
treating it with sulphuric acid and then hydrolysing the titanium sulphate formed. 
The impurities in the sand (mainly iron) remain in solution in the sulphuric acid. 

Detergents are made by treating vegetable oils with concentrated sulphuric acid 
(32.12). Viscose rayon is made by reacting non-fibrous cellulose with carbon 
disulphide and aqueous sodium hydroxide to form a solution of a yellow substance, 
called cellulose xanthate. This is then squirted into dilute sulphuric acid to reform the 
cellulose in fibre form. 2 : JPR 

The main use of sulphuric acid in metallurgy is for the pickling’ of steel, in which 
the surface of the metal is cleaned before it is galvanized, tin-plated (19.11) or 


enamelled. 


fsulphuric acid is the fact that thi 
$ The reason for the large number of uses of sul z : 18 compound ~ 
sujations of cares in a number of ways. In the following sections we are going to discuss bus of 
ic acid the ways in which the compound yolbreact 


l. as an acid, 

2. as a sulphate, 

3. as a dehydrating agent, 
4. as an oxidising agent. 
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27.23 ; 
Sulphuric aci. 
as an acid 


27.24 
Sulphuric acid 
as a sulphate 


D 


When sulphuric acid is dissolved in water to give the dilute acid, the water causes the 
molecules to split up into ions in two ways, 


H,SO,(l) + H,O() = H,O+(aq) + HSO,-(aq) 
and H,SO,(1) + 2H,O() = 2H;O+(aq) + SO,?(aq) 
Because both interactions result in the formation of hydroxonium ions (H3O*), dilute 


sulphuric acid will show the usual properties and reactions of an acid. For simplicity, 
a dilute solution of sulphuric acid is usually represented by: 


2H*(aq) + SO,- (aq) 


1. Reaction of dilute sulphuric acid with metals : $ 
Dilute sulphuric acid reacts with the metals above hydrogen in the reactivity series 
(17.9), giving off hydrogen and forming the sulphate of the metal. 


e.g. Mg(s) + H,SO,(aq) —> MgSO,(aq) + H:(g) 
or Mg(s) + 2H*(ag —> Mg**(aq) + H,(g) 
The vigour of the reaction is greater, the higher in the reactivity series the metal is. 


Copper does not react with the dilute acid, although it does react with the 
concentrated acid, to give sulphur dioxide (27.26) 


2. Reaction of dilute sulphuric acid with bases 
Dilute sulphuric acid reacts with a base, forming a salt (the sulphate) and water, 


eg. CuO(s) + H,SO,(aq) — CuSO,(aq) + H;O(l) 
or CuO(s) + 2H*(aq) — Cu*+(aq) + H;O(l) 


Sulphuric acid can ionise in aqueous solution to produce two anions, hydrogensul- 
phate (HSO,~) and sulphate (SO,?-). Therefore it is possible, by controlling t £ 
amount of base added to a sample of the acid, to prepare either a salt containing thg 
first anion or a salt containing the other. Thus it is possible, simply by varying oF 
volume of sodium hydroxide solution added, to prepare two sodium salts of the acie 


s hydrogensulphate (the acid salt) and sodium sulphate (the normal salt) 


NaOH(aq) + H;SO,(aq) > NaHSO,(aq) + H,O(l) 


2NaOH(aq) + H,SO,(aq) > Na,SO,(aq) + 2H,O(l) 


3. Reaction of dilute sulphuric acid with carbonates 


Cold dilute sulphuric acid reacts with a carb i i ioxid and 
: nate, xide 
forming a sulphate and water, Rauisuerreóng carbon dic 


e.g. MgCO,(s) + H,SO,(aq) > MgSO,(aq) + HO(l) + CO,(g) 


The only apparent exceptions to this rule are the carbonates of calcium, lead 2? 


barium which react only for a short ti i ^ 
me. The particles of the solid then bec? 
covered with a layer of the insoluble sulph i i ing inf 
further contact with the carbonate (19). MU apa 


= eee Mii acid contains sulphateionsand, ifa solution contain 
l, orcalciumionsisadded, metal ions an. i rto 
the insoluble metal sulphate: M iprseotu esae jdn 


ing 


Ba** (aq) + SO -(aq) > BaSO,(s) 
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27.25 


Sulphuric acid 


as a dehydra 
agent 


ting 


In each case a white precipitate is formed. 

The formation of the white precipitate of barium sulphate when barium chloride or 
barium nitrate solution is added is the test for sulphate ions in solution, the precipitate 
being insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, distinguishing it from barium carbonate 
hydroxide or sulphite. 1 


If concentrated sulphuric acid is left in a beaker open to the air for a few weeks, the 
level of liquid is seen to rise noticeably. This is due to the absorption of water vapour 
from the air and demonstrates the liking (or affinity) of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
water. Itis a hygroscopic substance (10.16). This is confirmed when the concentrated 
acid is added to cold water. The mixture becomes very hot and perhaps even boils 
with the temperature then being about 120°C. Because of this heat being given out, 
whenever dilute sulphuric acid is made from the concentrated acid, the acid must be 
added to the water and not the water to the acid (it helps to remember to follow the 
alphabet—a to w). If the water is poured into the concentrated acid, it floats on top 
of the acid, being less dense, and the heat produced at the boundary of the two liquids 
is sufficient to boil the water which may be violently flung out bringing some of the 
acid with it. 

Not only will concentrated sulphuric acid absorb free water, it will also take from a 
substance the elements of water which are chemically combined in that substance, 
When this happens, the concentrated sulphuric acid is acting as a dehydrating agent 
(a ‘taker-away’ of water). Concentrated sulphuric acid is acting in this way in the 
following reactions. 


1. Reaction with hydrated copper(II) sulphate crystals 
Cold concentrated sulphuric acid slowly turns blue hydrated copper(II) sulphate 
crystals white as the water of crystallization is removed to give the anhydrous salt: 


CuSO,.5H,O(s) —  5H,0 . > CuSO,(s) 
blue removed white 
by the 
sulphuric 
acid 


2. Reaction with carbohydrates 
Carbohydrates are compounds of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. In molecules of these 


compounds there are twice'as many hydrogen atoms as oxygen atoms. A Senes 
formula for carbohydrates is therefore C,H,,O,. Carbohydrates are contained in all 
materials obtained from plants, and examples include glucose (C,H,,0,) Rd 
ordinary sugar (sucrose— C, H550; mE 

Concentrated sulphuric acid removes the elements of water from carbohydrates 
leaving carbon. The white substances therefore turn brown or black: 2 


CXH,yOy(sh — yH,O +> xC(s) 
removed 
by the 
sulphuric 
acid 


If the carbohydrate is glucose or sucrose, the reaction is rapid and the mixture quickly 


becomes hot: 


Cy2H»20n1(s) — 11H,O + 12C(s) 
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2726 
Sulphuric acid 
agent 


27.27 
The oxidation 
states of sulphur 


It is the dehydration ofa carbohydrate which is responsible for the destruction Me 
and cotton or rayon by concentrated sulphuric acid. These materials consist €— D 
cellulose which is a polymer (31.10) made up of a large number of glucose molecu 
joi ether. 

D Rog. action ofthe acid on your skin, which can be given a very severe "s 
is due to the removal of water from the skin. Thus, concentrated sulphuric acid mus 
always be treated with great care whenever it is used in the laboratory. 


3. Reaction with methanoic acid and ethanedioic acid Qe Phy 
Cold concentrated sulphuric acid reacts with methanoic acid (formic acid), which "t 
liquid or sodium methanoate (which is a solid). The colourless and very poisono 
gas, carbon monoxide, is given off and can be collected over water: 


HCOOH()- H,O. > CO(g) 
removed by 
the sulphuric acid 


ron ms: ; atl a ic acid) à 
When concentrated sulphuric acid is warmed with ethanedioic acid (oxalic acid) 
mixture of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide is formed: 


H,C,0,(s) — H,O => CO(g) + CO,(g) 
removed by 
the sulphuric acid 
The reaction can again be used for 


carbon dioxide has to be removed 
hydroxide solution. 


: t 
preparing carbon monoxide in the laboratory, but 
from the mixture by passing it through potassi 


» after cooling, the reaction mixture is poured into AID 
water, stirred and then filtered, a clear blue filtrate separates. The filtrate is copper( : 
sulphate solution. The acid i 


é 5 
S acting as an oxidising agent and the gas given ol! 
sulphur dioxide. 


If sulphuric acid is thought of as hydrated sulphur trioxide (SO,), we can say ue 


the copper has been oxidised to copper(II) sulphate and sulphur trioxide has bee? 
reduced to sulphur dioxide (SO,). 


Copper(II) sulphate, having been formed from the concentrated acid in the absence 
of water, will be in the anhydrous form and 


€ 
will be a white powder in the grey slud£ 
left at the end of the reaction: nip Poor in thé gn 
Cu(s) + 2H,SO, (1) > CuSO, (s) 


+ 2H5O (g) + SO, (g) 
It is only when water is added that it turns b 


lue. 


n 
5 t and +6, which are shown in hydrog? 


TABLE 27.1. The 
compounds and oxidation 
States of. sulphur 


2738 
Summary 


hydrogensulphates. The chemistry of sulphur can then be neatly summarised in 
Table 27.1 Movement ‘up-and-down’ involves only acid-base reactions. Movement 
‘left-to-right’ involves oxidation of the sulphur, and movement ‘right-to-left’ involves 
reduction of the sulphur. 


OXIDATION STATE —— — — — OXIDATION — 
OF SULPHUR +4 +6 


Oxides SO, SO, 


Acids H,SO, H,SQ, 
Acid salts NaHSO, NaHSO, 
Normal salts Na,SO, Na,SO, 
Normal ions SO,-  SO,- 


The oxidation state (number) of. sulphur itselfis considered to be zero and in hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphide salts it is taken as —2 because the conversion of hydrogen 
sulphide to sulphur is a clear example of oxidation: 


H,S + [0] ^ S + H,O 


A point worth noting is that for the three acids in the table the acidic strength 
increases from left to right—i.e. with the oxidation state of the sulphur. Thus 
sulphuric acid is a stronger acid than sulphurous acid, which, in turn, is a much 
stronger acid than hydrogen sulphide. This behaviour is typical of an element with 
variable valency. 


l; 


2. 


. Sulphates can be teste 


Sulphur is a very important non-metallic element which occurs uncombined in 
certain areas of the world and which can also be obtained from petroleum oil. 

There are two allotropes ofsolid sulphur, rhombic sulphur and monoclinic sulphur. 
Rhombic sulphur is the more stable below 96°C, and monoclinic above 96°C, ` 


- When sulphur is heated it melts and the molten sulphur shows changes in colour 


and viscosity as the temperature is raised. These changes are explained by the 
different arrangements of the atoms of sulphur. 
Sulphur will combine with metals, forming sulphides, and if dilute acid is added to 


a sulphide, hydrogen sulphide is given off. ; - 
Hydrogen sulphide is a smelly poisonous gas which dissolves in water, giving a 


: weakly acidic solution. It precipitates metal sulphides when passed into solutions of 


metal salts, and it is a reducing agent. — 
When sulphur is burnt in air or oxygen it forms sulphur dioxide, a colourless 


5 which dissolves in water to give sulphurous acid. When sulphurous acid is 


neutralised with alkalis, sulphites are formed. Sulphurous acid is a Powerful 


reducing agent. ^ . i b za E 
Sulphuric acid isa very important industrial chemical as it is used in the Production 


à of many other substances. It is manufactured from sulphur dioxide by the Contact 


Process. we f ; 
Sulphuric acid, when itis dilute, will react as an acid and as a sulphate, and, when it 


; is concentrated, as a dehydrating agent. When it is hot and concentrated, it will 


idi tals. 3 
"arce ee d for by adding dilute hydrochloric acid and barium chlorid 
e 


solution. 
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Chapter 28 


Carbon and its compounds 


ae 


Investigation 
28.1 


Fig. 28.1 The 


preparation of carbon 
dioxide 


. Questions 
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What are the properties of an aqueous solution of 
carbon dioxide? 


You will need a suitable small-scale apparatus for generating carbon dioi 
Fig. 28.1. The gas which is given off should pass through water In order 
remove acid spray. 


Dilute 
hydrochloric - 
acid 


Marble 


(a) Take 3-4 cm? of purified water in each pf two clean test-tubes, and add? 
drop of litmus solution to each. Keep one tube as a ‘neutral’ comparison: 8 
Bubble carbon dioxide into the other for a little while and note whethe! 

colour change occurs. 


* " rH t ce 
Then boil the liquid gently for a minute or so and compare the colour 9n 
more with that of the ‘neutral’ tube. 


Repeat the experiment using Universal Indicator instead of litmus. 


1 Is carbon dioxide solution strongly acidic or weakly acidic? 


«the 
2 What happens to the acidity when the solution is boiled? What iS u 
likely explanation of this? 


: ind 
(b) Pour about 3 crm? of lime water into a test-tube and keep it for use 3 
moment or two. 


45 

Take another test-tube and allow carbon dioxide to pass into it for 1 ois 
seconds. Now ‘pour’ (Fig. 28.2) the invisible carbon dioxide gas fro? the 
tube into the tube containing the lime water. Then close the mouth © 


tube containing 
carbon dioxide 


Lime water 


Fig. 28.2 Pouring carbon 
dioxide 


Questions 


da veStigation 


Questi ons 


Q 
"estie 
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latter tube with finger or thumb and shake it vigorously up and down. The 
lime water should go milky (28.13). 

This is the specific chemical test for carbon dioxide, and you will need to 
carry out this test in many of the following investigations in this chapter. 
(c) Pour 2-3 cm? of sodium hydroxide solution into a test-tube and then 
bubble carbon dioxide through the solution for about 30 seconds. Carefully 
heat the liquid until it boils to see if carbon dioxide is given off. (Look for 
effervescence, and test the vapour with lime water if you think necessary.) 

Cool the tube under the tap for a few seconds, and cautiously add 
2-3 cm? of dilute hydrochloric acid. If effervescence occurs, test the gas 
given off with lime water as in part (b) of this investigation. 


3 Was any carbon dioxide absorbed by the sodium hydroxide solution? 
(How can you tell?) 

4 Ifso,wasitexpelled on heating or was it expelled by the addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid? 

5 What type of chemical reaction must occur between carbon dioxide and 
sodium hydroxide, and what type of substance will be formed? 


What are the properties of the salt, sodium carbonate? 
(a) Pour separate 2 cm? portions of sodium carbonate Solution into two 
test-tubes and test one with litmus and the other with Universai Indicator. 
Then to one portion (either one) add dilute hydrochloric acid. $ 
Observe what happens, and carry out the appropriate test to identify the 


gas evolved. 


1 On the basis of the effect an aqueous solution of sodium Carbonate has 
on indicators, what ion must be present in the solution? 

2 What gas is given off when sodium carbonate solution is acidified? 
3 What kind of substance will be left in solution when sodium Carbonate 


reacts with an acid? 


(b) In five separate test-tubes put 2 cm? portions of solutions of barium 
chloride, calcium chloride, magnesium sulphate, zinc sulphate dnd 
ively. 
copper(I!) sulphate, respective ; 
To each tube, add 1—2 cm? of sodium carbonate solution, with stirring, 
and note what happens. Then to each tube add 2-3 cms of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, stir well with a glass rod, and note what happens. 


i i ipitates were? 
do you think the various precipita £5 
4 Wu hebben to these precipitates when a strong acid is added? 


(c) Put a few crystals of hydrated sodium carbonate (washing soda) in a aid 
test-tube supported horizontally in a dei ; À 

Heat the crystals fairly gently until no w ie ange occurs, M 
careful observations, arid testing for carbon dioxide being given off in the 


usual way. i ; 
Allow the residue to cool, then remove the tube from the clamp and add 


dilute hydrochloric acid. Observe what happens, and again test for carbon 


dioxide. 


Question 


Investigation 
28.3 


Heat p 
strongly ary = 


Marble 


Fig. 28.3 


[| 


' Questions 


Questions 


Miaxtestigation 
28.4 


Gauze 
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— 6 Whatdo you think the residue was, and so what do you think happened 


when hydrated sodium carbonate was heated? 


: ? 
What is the action of heat and acids on marble? 
i e 
æ (a) Weigh a lump of marble and then place it on the edge of a gauz 
supported by a tripod (Fig. 28.3). ia 
Holding the Bunsen burner in your hand, allow the hottest flame OPA 
directly on the surface of the marble, over a large area, for 10-15 m 


AD h.) 
Tripod (Do not heat the marble through the gauze, as it will not get hot enoug 


itj cool, 
Note any change in the appearance of the marble. When it m ES 
and without touching it with your fingers, weigh again and reco 
change which has occurred. ter to 
Now put the lump of heated marble in a dish or basin and allow sis ad 
drip on to it, a little at a time. Observe carefully what happens. Fina 


cae is liquid with litmus 
sufficient water that excess liquid is present, and test this liquid with 
* papers. 


1 What is the chemical name of marble? 1 heated? 
2 Didthe marble gain something or lose something when it was 


3 gs endo’ 
3 What type of substance must have been present in the liquid at the 
the experiment? 


ic 
(b) Put a lump of marble in a test-tube and add some dilute hydrodis 
acid. Make a mental note of the rate of reaction and do the appropriate 
to confirm the identity of the gas given off. ^ with dilute 
Now pour off the acid, rinse the marble with water, and treat it wit 
nitric acid. Compare the reaction with the previous one. it with 
Again, pour off the avid and rinse the marble with water. Now treat ! S 
dilute sulphuric acid, and compare the reaction with the previous ones 


4 What gas is given off in these reactions? ? 
5 What kind of substance will be formed in solution in each case 


6 Whatisa possible explanation for one of the acids being less effec 


ive" 
dissolving marble? 


d 
How do metal carbonates behave when heated E 
when treated with acids? 


, " b 
Substances which You may be asked to investigate include 
carbonate, copper(| 


: ar! 
E II) carbonate, lead(Il) carbonate, magnesium € 
and zinc carbonate. 


ariu 
onat? 


(a) Heat a small portion of one of the substances in an ignition ot ny 

Test for carbon dioxide being given off in the usual way, and y f 

change of appearance which occurs in the solid. When no further x pel 

seems to occur, even on fairly strong heating (but don’t melt Uu go 

allow the residue to cool, watching for any change in appearance as E 

so. i 
When the residue is cool, add 


f 

" res . er o 
dilute nitric acid and note wheth 
æ effervescence occurs. 


Question 


Questions 


Investi. ti 
VOLU ein 


Questions 


Questions 


LE 


1 On the basis of these observations, did the substance decompose on 
heating or not? If it did decompose, what could the residue be? ` 


(b) Put separate small portions of the substance in three test-tubes. To these 
tubes add 3—4 cm? of, respectively, dilute nitric, hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids. Test for carbon dioxide in the usual way. 

Compare the three results. If any reaction seems to be feeble, try warming 
the reaction mixture to see if this makes any difference. . 

Repeat the procedure with other carbonates. 


2 What is the general reaction of carbonates with acids? 
3 If any of your reactions failed to go readily, what could be a possible 
explanation? : 


What are the properties of the acid salt, sodium 
hydrogencarbonate (sodium bicarbonate)? 


(a) Put a little solid sodium hydrogencarbonate in a dry test-tube supported 
horizontally in a clamp. Heat the solid gently, observing carefully, and test in 
the usual way for carbon dioxide being given off. 

Allow the residue to cool, then remove the tube from the clamp and add 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Observe what happens, and again test for carbon 
dioxide. 


1 Which two products were given off when the sodium hydrogen- : 
carbonate was heated? 

2 In order to explain the reaction of the residue with acid, what must be 
present in the residue? 


(b) Pour about 3cm? of sodium hydrogencarbonate solution into a test- 
tube and add dilute hydrochloric acid. Observe the result, and identify the 
gas given off. i 


3 What gas is given off? 
4 What type of substance will be left in solution? 


What happens when excess carbon dioxide is passed 
into lime water? 


For this experiment carbon dioxide should be generated usi 


NAE ng the same 
apparatus as in Investigation 28.1 


(a) Put about 5 cm? of lime water in a test-tube and bubble carbon dioxide 
through it until two changes have occurred. Save the resulting liquid for part 
(b) of this investigation. 


1 The first change you observe is the appearance of milkiness Which 
indicates the presence of an insoluble white substance. What is this 
substance? 

2 The second change is due to the formation of a solubil 


© substance, 
might this substance be? What 


(b) Warm the liquid from the first part of this investi 


gation in a 
flame until it has boiled gently for 2 or 3 minutes. Bunsen 


Question 


3 Boiling converts the soluble compound which was formed when S 
carbon dioxide was passed through the lime water into an m 
compound. What do you think the insoluble compound is likely to be 


28.7 
The element, 
carbon 


28.8 
The carbon cycle 


Fig. 28.4 The carbon 
cycle. The time scales for 
the various pathways 
differ enormously 


Carbon is one of the most widely distributed elements in nature, and m S 
elements upon which all life is based. All organic (animal and egetan e) ving 
contains carbon compounds. The range of carbon compounds derived rom li a 
sources is so vast that it forms a separate branch of chemistry calea. orraa 
chemistry. Some organic chemistry is covered in Chapters 30, 31 and 32 e s ie. 
The present chapter is concerned mainly with carbon compounds which are o 

from minerals. i » € 

In mineral sources, carbon occurs in rather small quantities as the element its d 
Carbon shows allotropy (16.5), and its two allotropic forms, graphite and diamon i 
are both found naturally. Graphite occurs as the mineral called plumbago or b 
lead" (as in ‘lead’ pencils), while diamond is, as you know, a very precious stone. (For 
comparison of these allotropes see 28.11.) 

Carbon also occurs in the substances known as fossil fuels, namely coal, petrae 
and natural gas. These substances, found in vast underground deposits, were forme 
by the decay and compression, over millions of years, of ancient forests and remains 2 
marine organisms, and so are ultimately of organic origin. They are of majo 
importance as fuels (see below). 3 

Carbon occurs in large quantities as carbonates, one of the major examples bette 
calcium carbonate, found as chalk, limestone and marble. It also occurs in t 


atmosphere, as carbon dioxide. The proportion of carbon dioxide is small, but it play’ 
a vital part in the life-cycle of animals and plants. 


The processes by which carbon is distributed around the Earth’s surface are E 
complex, but some of the pathways in the cycle are shown in a simplified form m (by 
28.4. A key part of the cycle is the atmosphere, which contains about 0:03 96 


7 1 1, H 1 i ate 
volume) carbon dioxide. This figure remains almost constant, because of a delic 
balance between formation and removal of carbon dioxide. 


Carbon dioxide 
in atmosphere 


Dissolved 
carbon 
cioxide 


dissolves in 


5 - isin 
rain and rivers photosynthesis i 


plants 


flows through 
chalky rocks 


eaten as 
food 


heated by 
humans 
to make 
lime 


Hydrogen- 
carbonates 
in solution 


used up by 
marine 
animals 


Shells of 
marine 
animals 


fuels burnt 
and decay by humans- 
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The process of photosynthesis in plants is extremely important, because it not only 
removes carbon dioxide from the atmosphere but also regenerates the oxygen in the 
atmosphere which is required for animals and humans to breathe. Photosynthesis 
involves the building up, in the leaves of plants, of carbohydrates—in particular 
starch, which consists of very large molecules (relative molecular mass between 10000 
and 100000). The molecules can be considered as being made up of units of formula 
C,H,40; joined together, and hence its formula Is usually written as (C;H440,) 


ns 
where n is a very large number. The overall reaction is: 


carbon dioxide + water > Starch + oxygen 


This is a photochemical Teaction (23.14) as sunlight provides the energy necessary to 
make the reaction proceed. Chlorophyll in the leaves of plants acts as a catalyst for the 
reaction. Using formulae, the reaction can be summarised by: 


6nCO, + 5nH,O > (C,H,,0,),, + 6nO, 


When plants are eaten the starch is hydrolysed, that is, broken down by the action of 
water. This reaction is catalysed by enzymes in saliva and the product is glucose: 


(C;H4,0,), + nH,O — nC,H,,0, 


This glucose acts as the source of energy in the body, as it is slowly oxidised to carbon 
dioxide and water using inhaled oxygen: 


C,;H,O0, + 60, > 6CO, + 6H,O (exothermic) 
(inhaled) (exhaled) 


The fossil fuels mentioned above consist largely of hydrocarbons (30.3), which are 
Sub, compounds of carbon and hydrogen only (though coal contains a high proportion of 
fu, Stances as elemental carbon). Hydrocarbons, on burning, release a lot of heatand the products of 

els combustion are fairly harmless, provided that a good oxygen (air) supply is available: 


hydrocarbon + oxygen — carbon dioxide + water vapour 


This is why they are so valuable as fuels. 

If the oxygen supply is inadequate, some of the carbon escapes oxidation and 
appears as soot. This creates pollution problems if boilers and furnaces are not properly 
maintained. Motor vehicle engines gradually accumulate deposits of carbon inside the 
' cylinders, and then need to be stripped down and decoked by scraping off this carbon 

deposit. With coal there is the further problem of pollution by sulphur compounds 
(9.5 and 27.17). : A 

The advantage of the modern fuels, oil and natural gas, is that they can be Purified 
at the refinery (31.5) so that they burn more cleanly and pollution Problems arc 
reduced. 

Until the large-scale extraction of fossil fuels was developed, wood was burnt as d 
fuel. Again, the products of complete Combustion are carbon dioxide ang Water 
vapour. However, by deliberately limiting the oxygen supply carbon can be made 
escape oxidation almost completely and we are then left with charcoal, Which is a 
fairly pure form of carbon. des s 

Coal can be carbonised by heating it in the absence of air. In this Case the solid 
product is known as coke and consists mainly of carbon. The gaseous product A 
gas (31.3). Coke is used in domestic fires in smokeless zones, since it burns quite 
cleanly producing little pollution. (For more discussion of fuels see 9.3 ang 31.6.) 
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28.10 
Properties and 
uses of carbon 


Fig. 28.5 Uses of the different forms of carbon (a) 
(a) A diamond-tipped blade sawing a slab of 
stone. (Courtesy Christensen Diamond Products 


Ltd) 


(b) Carbon blocks being prepared for use as 
anodes in the production of aluminium. See 
Fig. 24.11. (Courtest RTZ Services Lid) 


Carbon in its usual form, graphite (of which charcoal is an impure form), is a black 
non-metallic element. It is one of the most involatile substances known, and it is not 
dissolved by any common solvent. Unlike all other non-metals, it is a good electrical 
conductor (this applies only to graphite, not to diamond). Therefore it is widely used 
for making electrodes for batteries and electrolytic cells, being also a rather 
unreactive element. Graphite is very soft (unlike diamond) and, although it is best 
known for its use in ‘lead’ pencils, its most important use is as a lubricant for metal 
bearings, usually being applied as an emulsion with oil or water. Its insolubility and 
lack of reactivity make graphite an ideal component of printers’ ink and other 
‘indelible’ inks, since it will not fade or wash away. 


(b). 


A y ste) 15.78 
remarkable property of charcoal (a very finely-divided form of graphite) ising 
n 


ability to attract substances on to its su 


: : colou” 
Ee E NT DE rface (adsorption). It is used for de d 


ion) ^j 
es ; e.g. the removal of litmus from a solution- se 
2 3 f u 

ee DE processes and by the food industry. Charcoal i$ & so 

Even ace i and in special inner-soles for shoes to prevent foot odour | wit 
which it ‘eadilyes Mir heated to a high temperature, the only common elemén lit 
V mbines is ox : i in alt t 
is red-hot, and then ygen. For example, if the charcoal is heated in #7 pdu? 


1 put into pure ox i : ; e 
is the colourless gas carbon aide VIUERE botas iburn 


" C(s) + Os(g) + CO,(g) ; 
eran eon wil continue to bar exothermically in ordinary Ai P'a ai 
is : : 
draught vent eim PY as in the type of domestic grate which f jt 
a T € 
ai CHA ofhot carbon to combine with oxygen is sufficiently great to marin 
8 agent. Industrially, carbon (in the form of coke) is used foF "s 
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28.11 


Graphite and 
diamond 


TABLE 28.1, Properties 
ef, &raphite and 
'amond 


| 28.12 
rbon dioxide 


F; 
ae s 6 Solid carbon 
oe A eng used to chill 


he (C 


the oxides of lead, zinc and iron to the metals (Chapter 24). In the laboratory, the 
reducing action of carbon can be shown by heating a mixture of lead(II) oxide with 
charcoal for several minutes in a crucible. After a while, a bead of molten lead formsin 
the bottom of the crucible: 

PbO(s) + C(s) > Pb(l) + CO(g) 


The initial oxidation product is carbon monoxide but this burns, with a blue flame, to 
carbon dioxide at the surface of the mixture: 


2CO(g) + O(g) + 2CO,(g) 


Carbon monoxide is discussed later in this chapter (28.19). 


The allotropes (16.5) of carbon, graphite and diamond, have the same chemical 
properties but differ considerably in their physical properties. These differences are 
summarised in Table 28.1. 


GRAPHITE DIAMOND 


density 2-3 g cm? density 3-5 g cm-3 


opaque to light transparent to light 
electrical conductor electrical insulator 
very soft extremely hard 


The uses of graphite have been discussed above. The special properties of diamond 
make it highly prized as a precious stone for use in jewellery, but it is also important 
industrially in cutting tools such as circular saws. The cutting edges are impregnated 
with very small diamonds, and this improves both the cutting efficiency and the 
wearing qualities of the blade. 


You are no doubt familiar with fizzy drinks such as lemonade. Have you ever 
wondered what causes the fizz? The answer is carbon dioxide, dissolved in the water 
under pressure. When you open the bottle and pour the liquid into a glass, effervescence 
occurs, because at normal atmospheric pressure the solution is more than saturated 
with the gas. Soda water, which was invented by Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of 
oxygen (8.7), is simply a pressurised solution of carbon dioxide. Drinks such as 
lemonade also contain sugar and various flavourings. An aqueous solution of carbon 
dioxide is weakly acidic, giving it a slightly sharp taste which is rather pleasant. In 
some fizzy alcoholic drinks, such as champagne, the carbon dioxide is Produced by the 
fermentation process (32.6). At normal atmospheric pressure 1 volume of cold water 
dissolves about.1 volume of carbon dioxide, so it is only moderately soluble. 

The reaction of hydrochloric acid with marble (calcium carbonate) is used as the 
standard laboratory preparation of carbon dioxide; a suitable apparatus is shown ‘in 


‘Fig. 28.1. The mixture does not need heating and the gas is usually collected by 
‘downward delivery as it is denser than air and moderately soluble in water, 


Carbon dioxide is a colourless, odourless gas. It can be liquefied by compressing ka 
(no cooling is necessary), and can be stored under pressure in cylinders. On cooling at 
normal atmospheric pressure it freezes at — 78°C to a white solid known as Dry Ice 
This substance is useful asa refrigerant—e.g. when foods are being transported E a 
or rail—because as it evaporates (i.e. sublimes) it leaves no residue, : 

Carbon dioxide is non-flammable and it does not support the combustion of Ww 
materials. This, coupled with the fact that it is denser than air, makes it vb user x 
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ioxi sure, 
inguishers. Some modern extinguishers contain carbon dioxide "vun PES x 
1 ares eee by squeezing a lever. Carbon dioxide era ee Ede ie 
ote over water extinguishers, since they may be used safely and e 
electrical fires and on fires involving oil, petrol or fat. 3 — 9A 
Although most burning substances are extinguished y as deca se 
is not. If burning magnesium ribbon is lowered into a jar of carl 


ited in addition to 
to burn (with a bit ofa struggle) and black specks of carbon are deposited in a 
white magnesium oxide: 


2Mg(s) + COs(g) > 2MgO(s) + C(s) 


T ioxide (27.15): 
This reaction is very similar to the burning of magnesium in sulphur dioxide ( 


28.13 


te 
S M s " : electroly’ 
The solution formed when carbon dioxide dissolves in water is a very weak 
Carbonic acid 


than 
(showing that a few ions are present). It turns litmus a dull red oon pei. 
bright red. This shows that hydrogen lons are present, but only 1 letely. These 
concentration. If carbon dioxide solution is boiled, it loses its acidity RU ater to form 
facts are explained by saying that carbon dioxide reacts reversibly dl e into 
the weak, unstable, carbonic acid (H,CO,). This in turn is partially 
hydrogen ions and carbonate (CO,?-) ions, 


H,O(1) + CO,(g) = H,CO;(aq) 

H,CO,(aq) = 2H*(aq) + CO;?- (aq) bstance- 
£ . sta 

Carbonic acid, like sulphurous acid (27.16), cannot be isolated asa single "oti sal 

Since carbon dioxide is an acidic oxide it reacts readily with alkalis h following 
(carbonates), and its reaction with sodium hydroxide is discussed in th de solutio”. 
section. The reaction of carbon dioxide with lime water (calcium hydroxi If carbo? 
is very important because this is used as the test for carbon Ce aM uid turns 
dioxide is shaken with lime water (or bubbled through lime water) the liq d 


an 
` cit E tends in water 
milky. This is because the salt formed (calcium carbonate) is insoluble in 

forms a precipitate, 


and 


CO,(g) + Ca(OH);(aq) > CaCO,(s) + H,O(l) 


or as another way of looking at it: 


H,CO,(aq) + Ca(OH),(aq) > CaCO,(s) + 2H,O(1) 
Carbon dioxide is the only gas which turns lime water milky, 


ide 
3 rox 
28.14 When carbon dioxide (not in excess—see 11.17) is absorbed by sodium hyd 
Sodium solution the salt formed is sodium carbonate, Na,CO,: 
carbonate 


CO,(g) + 2NaOH(ag) > Na,CO,(aq) + H,O(1) 
The most common crystalline form of this salt is th 
known as washing soda because ofits use in treating 
of washing soda are left exposed to the air for a day 
powder. The crystals are undergoing efflorescence 


Na,CO,.1 0H,O(s) 


If the crystals are heated the 
anhydrous sodium carbonat 
flame. Sodium carbonate is 


O: 
OH; 
e decahydrate Na,COs rystals 
water hardness (10.25). "a whit? 
or two they crumble intO*... 


te: 
(10.20) to the monohydra 
> NaCO,H;O(s) + 9H,0(g) 
y lose all their water 
€, which is then sta 
important in glass- 


js 
«que 

E sid op 

of crystallization and the Tse! 


ble at the temperature of # 


making (29.6). 
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28.15 

Genera] 

Properties of 
onates 


Sodium carbonate, although it is a salt, gives a solution in water which is alka 
This is because carbonate ions react with water: 


CO;?-(aq) + H,O(l) = HCO; (aq) + OH-(aq) 
(HCO, is the hydrogencarbonate (bicarbonate) ion) 


This occurs because of the weakness of carbonic acid. Sodium carbonate solu 
reacts immediately with any strong acid at room temperature, neutralising the z 
with liberation of carbon dioxide, 


Ee. Na;COs(aq) + 2HCl(aq) > 2NaCl(aq) + CO,(g) + H,O() 
or CO;?-(aq) + 2H*(aq) > CO,(g) + H,O(1) 


Sodium carbonate solution may be used as a test for acids, since the effervesce 
when the carbon dioxide is given off is easily observed. 


Most carbonates are insoluble in water (e.g. calcium carbonate formed in the li 
water test), although they will usually dissolve, with vigorous effervescence, in str 
acids, forming.a new salt in solution, 


e.g. CaCO;(s) + 2HCl(aqg) —> CaCl(aq) + CO,(g) + H,O(1) 
and CuCO,(s) + H,SO,(aq) — CuSO,(aq) + CO,(g) + H,O(1) 


The action of strong acid is, in fact, used as a test for carbonates since the effervescei 
is easily observed and the gas given off may be identified by its action on lime wal 

Some carbonates do not react readily with acids because the salt formed in | 
reaction is insoluble in water. For example, calcium carbonate reacts very sluggis 
with dilute sulphuric acid because the calcium sulphate formed is almost insoluble 
water (11.9). 

Metal carbonates in general decompose to the metal oxide and carbon dioxide 
heating, 


e.g. CaCO;(s) + CaO(s) + CO,(g) ` 


The ease with which this type of reaction occurs depends on the reactivity of the me 
concerned. Two carbonates which are stable at the temperature ofa Bunsen flame ; 
those of the reactive metals, potassium and sodium. The carbonates of these met 
are also different from most other carbonates in that they are soluble in water. 

Ammonium carbonate is different from carbonates in general. It is soluble in wa 
and when it decomposes on heating it leaves no solid residue: 


(NH,),COs(s) > 2NH;(g) + CO,(g) + H,O(g) 


Ammonium carbonate smells quite strongly ofammonia even at room temperatu; 
This is why its old name is sal volatile and it is used in smelling salts, ; 


Many carbonates are found as minerals; for example the green minera] malachite 
(basic) copper carbonate, cerussite is oe pe Whar and calamine den eee 
By far the most common, however, is ca ium carbonate which ME. ona 
limestone, marble and calcite, and is a very important raw material for E 
industry. (29.2). Eggshells and the shells of marine animals consist Tn 
carbonate, and so also does coral. S3 B n the South of England 
formed, over many thousands of years, "i c gradual deposition and MALUM 
the shells of marine animals as they died. 
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hydrogen- 
carbonate 


28.18 
Calcium 
hydrogen- 
carbonate 


i i f soda 
i rogencarbonate (sodium bicarbonate), also known as bicarbonate o: 
PI ORAE has the formula NaHCO,, It is the salt formed when e. ee pee 
hydrogen atoms of carbonic acid (H;CO;) had been replaced by sodium. nt ms 
itis an acid salt as it still contains replaceable hydrogen. However, owing to a Wr 
acid being such a weak acid, a solution of sodium hydrogencarbonate is slig 
ine (28.14). ; 

Du m intermediate in the production of sodium carbonate (29.5) Me 
is itself used in very large quantities in the glass industry. Its two common quem 
remind you of two of its domestic uses. Firstly, as bicarbonate of soda (or an ingre di 
of health-salts or'such products as Alka-Seltzer) it is used as an anti-acid in 


“ale i i ing with the 
treatment ofindigestion. Excess acid in the stomach is neutralised by reacting with 
sodium hydrogencarbonate: 


NaHCO;(aq) + HCl(aq) > NaCl(aq) + H;O(l) + CO,(g) 


Another ingredient in these products is a solid acid such as tartaric acid. When they ae 
added to water the acid dissolves and reacts with some of the sodium hydroge K 
carbonate giving off carbon dioxide which causes effervescence and makes the mixtur! 
more pleasant to drink. ^ 

The other domestic use is baking powder which. also contains sodium hydrogen 
carbonate and tartaric acid. The mixture is added to cakes to make them rise during 
baking. The heat causes the sodium hydrogencarbonate to decompose: 


2NaHCO,(s) —Na,CO;(s) + CO,(g) + H,O(g) 


spat COSTA. " eT" to 
The carbon dioxide which is given off causes the cake to rise. The acid is Lie 
react with the sodium carbonate so that all the possible carbon dioxide is given off a 


= SN s ich 
the residue after the reaction is a tasteless salt rather than sodium carbonate whi 
would' result in an unpleasant taste. 


There are very few other h 
carbonate is the only other comm 
important but it only exists in aq 
results in it decomposing to calci 


ydrogencarbonates known; potassium hydroge 
on one which is solid. Calcium hydregencarbonatt ^ 
ueous solution. Any attempt to evaporate the wat 

um carbonate (see next section) 


When carbon dioxide is Passed into li; 


i * i to 
en cart [ me water the solution becomes milky, owing 
precipitation of insoluble calcium ca 


rbonate: 
CO,(g) + Ca(OH),(aq) > CaCO,(s) + H,O(1) 

Z $ m Pass carbon dioxide for some time the milkiner 
disappears again. This is due to a second reaction, which forms the soluble 52 
calcium hydrogencarbonate 


3 


CaCOs(s) + CO,(g) + H,0(1) > Ca(HCO,),(aq) 
or as another way of looking at it: 
CaCO,(s) + H;CO;(aq) — Ca(HCO, 

The solution can be made milky a 
hydrogencarbonate decomposing back to 
being given off: 


)2(aq) mune 
gain by:-boiling it. This results in a 
the carbonate, the excess carbon dioxi 


28.19 It is well known that it is dangerous to run the engine of a motor car inside a closed 

Carbon garage, because poisonous fumes build up after a while. The main culprit here is 

monoxide carbon monoxide, a \colourless and odourless gas which rapidly causes death if 
breathed at a concentration of 1 % in the air. 

Carbon monoxide is a product of incomplete combustion of hydrocarbons. The 
product of complete combustion is of course carbon dioxide. It can be shown 
experimentally that carbon monoxide is produced when carbon itself is heated in 
carbon dioxide, using the apparatus shown in Fig. 28.7. 


Lumps of 
Silica dry 
tube , Charcoal 


Carbon 


rb monoxide 


Carbon 
dioxide 
Wat Concentrated Water 
er bar a al sodium hydroxide 
b: phuric aci: solution 
pil 28. 7 The Lumps of dry charcoal are heated in a current ofdry carbon dioxide gas, and carbon 
E reraton and collection monoxide, which is insoluble in water, collects in the gas jar. The reaction is: 
arbon m ; 
onoxide C(s) + COs(g) + 2CO(g) 


The purpose of passing the gas through a solution ofsodium hydroxide is to ensure that 
unreacted carbon dioxide, being acidic, dissolves in the alkali and so does not collect ua 
the jar. y f ; 

If when the jar is full, a lighted taper is applied, the carbon monoxide burns hs 
characteristic blue flame, forming carbon dioxide: 


2CO(g) + O2(g) > 2COs(g) 


The gas can also be prepared by reacting sodium methanoate with concentrated 


sulphuric acid (27.25). 


28.20 Carbon monoxide is a colourless odourless gas with about the same density as air, Tt S 
Toperties of almost insoluble in water or in alkaline solutions, and so is classed as a neutral oxi doe 

Carb sed to carbon dioxide which is weakly acidic (28.13). > 

Monoxide a re monoxide burns readily in air, forming carbon dioxide (see above). Tt 


Ctive 
ogen, 


r n dily that it will reduce the oxides of the less 

s with oxygen so real i i imi de 
epo heating. Its action as a reducing agent is thus similar to that of hydr 
me : 


CuO(s) + H,(g) > Cu(s) + HyO(g) 
nd CuO(s) + CO(g) > Cu(s) + CO,(g) 
ai 


L4 
i i iron is described in 24.9. 
i i trial extraction of iron is 
Its Lu aay ee extremely poisonous nature of carbon monoxide is uae 
e Teaser the haemoglobin of the blood more readily than oxygen does. Th 
ceder ee c yhaemoglobin, builds up in the bloodstream anq en 
resu! 5 


Wwe ly of oxygen from the] 
the blood from carrying a sufficient supply yg ungs to the body ine 
(9.5). 


e.g. 
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28.21 

Carbon 
monoxide as a 
fuel gas 


28.22 
Summary 


i ich 

The carbonisation of coal has been mentioned earlier (28.9), the solid s ie Es at 
is coke. The oth¢r products are coal tar, a complex liquid mixture, and coal gas; MS 
hi VAT discüssed briefly in 31.3. Coal gas contains about 8% (by volumes ouk 
Rae and here carbon monoxide acts as a fuel gas, though it is on Lir es 
constituent 6f the mixture. The solid residue, coke, may itself be nsa to pr 

ases based wholly or partly on carbon monoxide, as described below. -—— 
S Ifair is blown through a bed of white-hot coke, the coke ores ages ee 
to carbon monoxide. This is actually a two-step process in which, firstly, 
dioxide is formed, 


C(s) + O,(g) > CO,(g) 
but then this reacts further with the hot coke forming carbon monoxide: 
C(s) + CO,(g) > 2CO(g) 


ra 
Since the original oxidising agent was air, rather than pure oxygen, the final EC 
mixture of carbon monoxide and nitrogen (1:2 by volume) and is known as pr ^ lorific 
gas. Because of its high nitrogen content, producer gas has a relatively pu 3 aceon 
(heating) value, but it is cheap and may be used, for example, in heating fur 
boilers in industry. 


A different reaction involves blowing steam through white-hot coke: 


C(s) + H,O(g) > CO(g) + H,(g) 
The product, which is a mixture ofcarbon 


n ter 
monoxide and hydrogen, is known as wa 
gas, and is discussed in 18.4. 


is of the 
- Carbon.is an essential constituent of all living matter, and forms the BAHIA 
various fossil fuels. The element itself is fairly unreactive, but combines rea! 
oxygen when hot. Carbon shows allotr 


opy, existing as graphite and diamond., of 
- Carbon dioxide gas dissolves in water to form carbonic acid, a weak acid, m 2 
whose salts (carbonates) are insoluble in water. Lime water acts as a test for Sanon 
dioxide. Sodium carbonate (washing soda) is soluble in water giving a 50 
which is alkaline. 


; . Pur D : onates 
- Carbonates in general give off carbon dioxide when treated with acids. Carb 


À : onates 
of the less reactive metals are decomposed easily by heat alone. Many carb 
occur as minerals, e.g. marble (calcium carbonate). 


on 
$: Hydrogencarbonates (bicarbonates) are easily decomposed to carbonaten i 
heating, giving off carbon dioxide. Only a few are known as solids (e.g. 5° 


ium 
hydrogencarbonate); some others are known only in solution (e.g. calci 
hydrogencarbonate). 


5. Carbon monoxide is produced b 
poisonous gas, which burns to fo; 
gases, and may be used as a rei 


; : It is 4 
y Incomplete combustion of hydrocarbons A uel 
rm carbon dioxide. It forms the basis of vario 
ducing agent for some metal oxides. 
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Chapter 29 


The alkali industry 


= Ee ee 


29.1 The world consumption of alkali, in various forms, is over 60 million tonnes per year. 
The importance From this fact alone we can see that the alkali industry is a very important one. The 
of the alkali major raw materials of the industry are limestone (calcium carbonate) and salt 
indust (sodium chloride). Fig. 29.1 shows the connections between the raw materials and the 

E products. Each part of the alkali industry will be described separately, but you can 
Fig. 29.1 Raw materials refer back to Fig. 29.1 in order to remind yourself of the connections between these 


indust; 


and products of the alkali various parts. 
n 


Uses 


COMMON SALT 
NaCl 


electrolysis 
of brine 


Iron extraction LIMESTONE 
Cement and CaCO, 


Concrete 


Solvay 
Process 


Sodium 
carbonate 
Na, CO, 


Uses 
Plastics 
Solvents 


heat 


Uses 
Water softening 


i A Food industry 
Quicklime heat with 
Cao sand 

Water 


Sodium 
hypochlorite 
NaClO 

and 

sodium chlorate 
NaClO, 


Caustic soda 
NaOH 


Uses Uses 

T Bleach 

Soi ESL Soaps Di 

oil treatment Pipe making isinfectant 
ater Softening 


and 
Weed killer 


eap alkali 


(CaCO;) is mined directly as a mineral. For different Purposes it is either 
Limestone 3. 


to a powder. 
Stone asa left in lump form, or ground to a pi 


ateri 3 imestone : 3 3 " 
rial Direct uses of en the extraction of iron. It is added to the mixture of iron ore and 
Limestone is use : 


x 
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29.3 
Production of 
lime 


Fig. 29.2 A modern rotary limekiln at the Swindon Qua a din M 
f i i A (b) A close- ti il imestone is heat 

Ye orkshire (a) A general view showing a conveyor belt tubes, c p Parc on heating: ( Boll T 

delivering the limestone to the preheaters, the horizontal kilns, courtesy Tilling Construction S ‘ces Ltd. Photos: Tm 

the lime storage silos, and the road and rail links for Com ruc a Le i 


distribution of the lime. 


coke in the blast furnace in order to extract sandy impurities as à liquid slag, and thisis 
explained in detail in 24.9. - 

Another major use is in the manufacture of cement and concrete, substances whi 
are of vital importance to the building industry. Cement is made by heating a mixture 
of limestone and clay to about 1500°C in a long rotary kiln. Clay is à hydrated 
aluminosilicate mineral which can be thought of as containing aluminium oxide 
(alumina, Al,O,) and silicon dioxide (silica, SiO,). Inside the kiln, limestone 
decomposes to quicklime (CaO), and this combines with the alumina and silica to form 
calcium aluminate (Ca(A1O;);) and calcium silicate (CaSiO;). The dry product 5 
ground up and sold as a powder. When water is added to the mixture, complet 
chemical changes occur forming a hard interlocking mass of crystals of hydrate 
calcium aluminate and silicate. a 

Concrete is a mixture of cement and a ballast of gravel or stone chippings whic 
gives it body. After mixing it with water it is poured into wooden moulds where it sets 
hard. For reinforced concrete, steel rods or mesh are incorporated into the concrete 
during pouring. This gives the greatly increased strength which is required W e 
building such structures as bridges and tall buildings. 


Lime is manufactured in very large quantities from limestone. Lumps of the rock i a 
packed into a furnace called a limekiln and heated strongly (Investigation 28.3) 9 


7 EES o 
several hours. At around 900°C limestone undergoes thermal dissociation int 
quicklime (calcium oxide) and carbon dioxide: 


CaCO,(s) = CaO(s) + CO,(g) 


This reaction is reversible but, as discussed on 22.11, it can be made to go to completion 
by ensuring that the carbon dioxide formed is continually removed from the kiln. t 
achieve this, a good air draught is necessary and this is why vertical kilns are open? 
the top and have plenty of air entering at the bottom. The process is a continuous one, 
with lumps ofquicklime being removed at the bottom and fresh limestone being 20" 
at the top. The more recently constructed kilns consist of a slightly inclined rotating 
tube which has the advantage that smaller lumps of limestone can be used. 
Quicklime has some direct uses, but most o 


nul f cium 
EH fit is treated with water to form cal 
hydroxide, in a process known as slaking: 


CaO(s) + H,O(1) -> Ca(OH)s(s) E. 
Water is dropped slowly on to quicklime and the lumps absorb the water, swell, b" y 


(Photography) Ltd) 
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Fig 29.3 The effects of 
peste due to salt 
ning in Cheshi 1 
i z late 19th Baby SRE 

‘Ourtesy ICI Ltd Mond 


tvision ) 


apart and crumble to a white powder. A lot of heat is given out in this reaction. The 
product, calcium hydroxide, is known as slaked lime or hydrated lime. If an excess of 
water is used in the slaking process the product is a suspension of calcium hydroxide in 
water (since it is not very soluble) known as milk of lime. 


Direct uses of lime 

Firstly, since lime is the cheapest available alkali, it has many industrial uses where the 
precise identity of the alkali is not important. In particular, many industrial processes 
leave behind acidic liquid waste which must be disposed of. Obviously it cannot just be 
dumped ina river because it would destroy the fish and plant life. In many countries, it 
is the law that acidic waste must be neutralised before allowing it to run into ituri] 
waterways, and lime is used for this purpose. 

Secondly, lime is used in agriculture for the treatment of ‘acid soil’, that is, soil in 
which the pH-value is too low for the essential bacteria to function properly. When you 
see ploughed fields covered with a sprinkling of white powder, it is likely that lime- 
spreading has recently been carried out. 

Other uses ingude water softening (it removes temporary hardness, 10.23), and the 
making of bleaching powder (25.11). 


Common salt (sodium chloride) is present in vast quantities in sea-water, but it also 
occurs in huge underground deposits as the solid mineral called halite or rock salt 
These deposits were formed many thousands of years ago by the evaporation of 
ancient oceans, and are our main source of sodium chloride for industrial purposes 
The major deposits of salt in the United Kingdom are underneath the Cheshire Plain. 
Salt is obtained froin these deposits by drilling bore-holes, down which very hot — 
under pressure is injected. This water dissolves the underground salt and returns to 
the surface as brine (aqueous solution of salt). If solid sodium chloride is required, it is 
obtained by evaporating the brine. For the production of sodium carbonate as 
described in the next section, the brine is used directly, after purification. 1 


ate is one of the major ipdustrial chemicals as it is uséd į 
many other materials. The world production of sodium iade "s 
ate is 


now over 26 million tonnes per year. 


Sodium carbon: 
manufacture of 


In 1861 in Belgium, Ernest Solvay patented the principle of his am 
process for making sodium carbonate. In 1872 he made an a 
Brunner and Mond, in the United Kingdom, to start a factory, The 


monia-soda 
greement with 
y decided upon 
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Fig. 29.4 The Solvay 
Process for converting 
sodium chloride to 

sodium carbonate 

(a) Tall buildings are 
needed to house the Solvay 
Towers 


(b) A view inside one of 
the buildings, showing a 
tower. (-Both photos 
courtesy ICI Lid Mond 
Division) 


Winnington, in Cheshire, as a suitable site because it is close to the salt mines. The 
factory was built and, by the end of the century, 90% of the sodium carbonate in the 
United Kingdom was made by the Solvay Process. 


i 


The overall change in the Solvay Process is that the ions in calcium carbonat? 
(CaCO;) and sodium chloride (NaCl) change places, giving sodium carbonate a 
calcium chloride. It is no good simply mixing limestone and brine because calcium 
carbonate is insoluble in water and no chemical change occurs. The Solvay Process 
achieves the required change by an ingenious roundabout route in which brine 5 
treated with carbon dioxide in the presence ofammonia. The ammonia is recovere 2 
a later stage of the process and recycled. In this sense it is not a raw material, but an 


intermediate. The process is a continuous o h implified flow" 
diagram Fig. 59 5, ne, as shown by the simp: 


The various steps are as follows, 

(1) Ammonia gas is absorbed in 
both sodium chloride and ammonia. 

(2) Limestone is heated strongly (29.3) to give quicklime and carbon dioxide: 


CaCO;(s) > CaO(s) + CO,(g) 

(3) This is the key stage in the 
passed down through the Solvay 
and (5) is passed up it. The Solva 


the numbers referring to the flow-diagram- , ig 
concentrated brine to give a solution contain 


is 
€ process. The ammoniated brine from steP M 
wes Fig. 29.6, while carbon dioxide from step ed 
y Tower is tall and contains a set of mushroom-s 
baffies to slow down dnd break up the liquid flow so that the carbon dioxide €? "oe 
efficiently absorbed Dy the solution. Carbon dioxide, on dissolving, reacts wit 
dissolved ammonia fo form ammonium hydrogencarbonate: 


NHi(ag) + HjO(l) + CO,(g) > NH,HCO,(aq) 
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Fig. 29.5 Flow diagram 
of the Solvay Process 


Brine 
NaCl(aq) 


Ca(OH), (s/aq) 


NH, Cl(aq) 


Carbon NH, Cl(aq) 
dioxide Filter 
absorber NaHCO, (s) 


NaHCO, (s) 


Limestone 
Caco; (£^ — 7" 


Na; CO, (s) 
Soda ash 


d : onsi l=, NH} and HCO}. Of the fi b 
; contains the ions Na+, cr, NHj HCO; our substances 
kis Ape Hehe be formed by different combinations of these ions, sodium 
whig RETE (NaHCO, ) is the least soluble. It precipitates as a solid in the 
loe ER of the tower, which is cooled. The net process in the Solvay Tower is: 


NaGl(aq) + NHa(aq) + HO() + CO,(g) > NaHOO,() + NH,Ci(aq) 
A suspension of solid sodium hydrogencarbonate in a solution of. ammonium chloride is 
run out of the base of the tower. bead pans 
(4) The suspension is filtered to separate the solid sodium hy Togencarbonate from 


F . ich is then used in stage (7). 
i loride solution, which is 
roe aniren Carbonate is heated, so that it decomposes to sodium 


bon dioxide: 
carbonate, water,and cari c 
2NaHCO,(s) => Na;COs(s) + H,O(g) + CO,(g) 


de for use in ste (3). Th 
joxide issent back to tlie Solvay Tower P (8). The product 
As me faite sodium carbonate, is obtained as a fine white Powder kno of 
the process, " known 


ss inifig two steps are concerned with recycling the ammonia. 
The remar 
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Fig. 29.6 The Sotvay 
tower (stage 3 in the flow 
diagram, Fig. 29.5) 


Solution of 
ammonia 


and sodium a 
chloride ——> Waste gases 


Carbon Ie 


dioxide ——+=—_ 


Suspension of 
gas 


sodium hydrogencarbonate 
in ammonium chloride 
solution 


(6) The quicklime from step (2) is slaked with excess water giving mill: of ims 


CaO(s) + H,O(1) > Ca(OH).(aq/s) tm F 
(7) This calcium hydroxide suspension’ is mixed with the ammonium chloride 
solution from step (4) and heated: 


2NH,Cl(aq) + Ca(OH),(aq/s) > CaCl,(aq) + 2NH,(g) + 2H,0(1) 
The ammonia is thus recovered, and sent back i ide is the am 
by-product of the whole ee eager 


The overall process is efficient. I E 


à p i n theory, the only raw materials are limes 
and brine. Inevitably, in practice there are slight losses of ammonia, and thes¢ ; 
are made up for by addition of extra supplies, as required, in step (1). ich 
us simplified flow-diagram implies that the entire output ofa Solvay plant (whos 
Eod e 1000 tonnes per day, or about 1 tonne per minute) is in the form ofanhydr? ig 
ag carbonate. This is not quite the case. Although the bulk of the output is sol m 
h d industries in this form, other products of the plant are refined $ r 
y dccus bonate (very pure NaHCO,) and hydrated sodium carbon n 
(Na,CO,.10H,O). The later, known as washing soda, is obtained by crystallis i 
from an aqueous solution of sodium carbonate. i 
Dee uses of sodium carbonate and sodium hydrogencarbonate ich $5 
Puck cde ue eee carbonate is in the manufacture of glass, Me 
: €c separately in the next section. It is also used in li dreds of © 
xs including the manufacture of chemicals dnd sip dhe an gta of om 
and detergents, the dye industry, the food and drink industry. oil and gas refineries 
for water softening both in the home and in laundries. » 5 ( the 
ee sodium hydrogencarbonate (bicarbonate a soda), which is on€ of ing 
ee 3 pus d known, is of great importance in the food industry: E the 
KIT Wi isi i : 
oe g He e M -17), self-raising flour, and in effervescent salts used 


ate 
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29.6 
Glass 
manufacture 


Fig. 29.7 A special type 
of glass: a Rover 3500 
Triplex'Ten Twenty 
laminated windscreen 

eing inspected on the 
‘head impact? test rig. 
(Courtesy Triplex Safety 
Glass Co Ltd ) 


Fig. 29.8 Recycling glass 
bottles (a) The special 
containers used in the 

lass M, anufacturers 

ederation glass recycling 
scheme have separate 
compartments Jor green, 

rown and clear glass as 
mixed colours cannot be 
used in recycling. (b) 

he bottles are stored in 
Separate bays before being 
transported by road to the 
glass works, Both 
Courtesy Welbeck Public 

etations, London, on 

Glass 


js Cnufacturers Federation 
otos: Hills Harris 
(Oxford) Ltd) 


Glass is one of the most important everyday materials of modern A d n ; 

d on a vast scale. The raw materials for making it are sand (si ica, SiO), 
Me c (CaCO;) and sodium carbonate (soda ash, Na,€O,). Sodium 
Mns may be used as an alternative to sodium carbonate, but the product is es 
ane When the mixture of substances is fused by heating to a high temperature, the 
following changes occur: 


Na,CO,(s) + SiO,(s) — Na,SiO,(1) + CO,(g) 
+ SiO,.(s) > CaSiO,(1) + CO,(g) 


CaCO, (s) 


i i f sodium silicate and calcium silicate with 
The final ux giaa i MEN E idi glass used for bottles and ordinary windows. 
unchanged silica. her varieties of glass arc manufactured by including additional or 
uode mony ohay to give the glass special properties such as colour, greater 
EAN istance to heat. 
physical dde Xo WEE. Although most of us would regard glass 
To scientist g E bs articular crystalline structure, a constant composition, 
asa solid st eed ae i As is temperature rises, it softens gradually before becoming 
orasharp E DONA is of vital importance in the industrial and laboratory 
liquid. This esa that is, shaping glass while it is softened by heat. Scientists 
technique arci niece liquid, since there is no clear transition between the 
n Hee Ed the (apparently) solid state. 


29.7 Castner-Kellner Process J ; 
Production of The original Castner-Kellner plant in U.K. was established in 1896 as a new way of 
sodium making high purity sodium hydroxide. Until relatively recently sodium hydroxide wes 
hydroxide and the most important product, but now chlorine is. The basic reason for the vastly 
lenne increased demand for chlorine has been the development of chlorinated hydro- 
carbons for use as solvents and for'making polymers such as PVC (31.10). British 
production of chlorine is around 1 million tonnes per year, mainly by the Castner- 
Kellner Process; and since this process produces roughly equal masses of chlorine and 
sodium hydroxide the figure for the latter product is similarly large. ‘ 
The Castner-Kellner cell is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 29.9, and your. first 
reaction might be to'wonder why it needs to be so complicated. Consider what would 
happen if two electrodes were simply placed in sodium chloride solution and 
+ connected to a supply of electricity (19.9). Initially, chlorine and hydrogen would be 
4 liberated at the anode and cathode respectively, with the solute turning gradually from 
“sodium chloride to sodium hydroxide. As the proportion of sodium hydroxide in the 
‘solution increased, two things would-happen. Firstly, the chlorine liberated at the 
anode would become contaminated with oxygen arising from the discharge 9 
hydroxide ions. Secondly, the chlorine would start to-react with the sodium hydroxide 
Fig. 29.9 The Castner- — * 1 Titanium 
Kellner cell Chicane + anodes 
| 
CELL — | | + 
Sodium 1 
chloride ——=— Used 
solution —— sodium chloride 
solution 
Hydrogen 
: | 
cathode Amalgam 
ium 
s po ues hydroxide 
Mercury blake ——— e 
DENUDER 


to produce sodium h i ; i ut 
EA ge Nod ypochiorite and possibly also sodium chlorate(V) (25.1 1). To pa 


nd up with a real mess! In ord : d sodi 

z i 5 : er to produce chlorine an 

REE 2 Ee products some means of PaaS Ne must be devised: “4 

c a y e Castner-Kellner Process lies in the fact that these products are form ea 
eparate parts of the cell, so that the problems outlined ab: d t arise- This ! 

achieved by using flowing mercury cathode above do.no 

mass ofsodiuns chain the cell the electrolytes saturated brine (about 2$ E 

ibeatedt - the anode is a set of titanium plates, at which chlor” 
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Fig. 29.10 A Castner- 
ellner cell room, 


(i Courtesy ICI Lid Mond 
Uision ) 


2Cl-(aq) — 2e- > Cl, (g) 


The chlorine gas is taken away through pipes, washed,‘ dried, liquefied, and 
transported in cylinders or large tanks to the various industrial customers, 

The cathode in the cell is a stream ef flowing mercury. Normally during the 
electrolysis of a sulution of a sodium salt, hydrogen will be liberated at the cathode 
since hydrogen ions are more easily discharged than sodium ions. However with a 


mercury cathode the situation is reversed. Hydrogen ions are not readily discharged 


ata mercury surface, but sodium ions are more readily discharged. The sodium metal 
liberated dissolves in the liquid mercury to form an amalgam (a liquid alloy): 


Na*(aq) + e- > Na(amalgam) 
The mercury, containing the dissolved sodium, flows into the lower chamber (called 


the denuder), where it meets pure water flowing in the opposite direction. Hydrogen is 
released, and sodium goes into solution as sodium hydroxide: 


2Na(amalgam) + 2H,O(1) > 2NaOH(aq) + H,(g) 
The denuder is packed with graphite blocks, hydrogen being readily given off at the 
graphite surface. 
; 3 ! 


- mea S) paws " "7 


hydrogen gas is taken away through a pipe, compressed, and ` 
nee nde The out-flow from the denuder is sodium hydroxide scluüon: 
which is then concentrated by evaporation. Some of it is sold as solution, and some m 
evaporated to dryness to yield the solid which is sold as flakes, pellets or Sticks. 
The Castner-Kellner cell operates, typically, at about 400 000 amps at 4-3 Volts, that 
is, about 1700 kW. Since a works may have over 100 of the cells operating at the same 


time, it is easy to see why it needs its own y oM ie to supply the electricity, 
Most electrolysis of sodium chloride ees 2 Scared ont using mercury 
cells such as the one described above, in spite uc x igh Capral cost of mercury, This is 
because the cell is very efficient and gives pr ds Given high Purity, However, a 
factor about which people have ee ap me: ws Over the last twen, 
years or so is the health hazard associate Hiories is kept aca UY Although the 
concentration of pao aed euh cu raid Control, it is 
. id some slight loss 4 
A AGES ere were a number of cases of people suffering from mercury 
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AUS 


i i inated. It has been 
isoning as a result of having eaten fish which had been alec cn unde te 
3 PA d that mercury effluent can become incorporated, as organic c np yu. 

realise of marine animals and plants and so pollute the food chain. ee mE. 
tissues of this is that some of the forms of marine life which are lower int i pa 
ae less abundant and hence there would be less food available 
igher in the food chain. fe 
he oco eid 1970s investigations into the mend mum of vemos 
f Sweden, in India and in some the the Great Lakes in aie 
EA Eum levels were higher than normal. As a result the laws Lye 
discharge of mercury by factories are now very strict. It is likely, therefore, n DE 
mercury cell plants will be built and in Japan, for example, their constructio: 
idden by law. à : dita 
x Gibbs diaphragm cell, which is described below, offers a different A pr God 
the problem of keeping the products of the electrolysis of sodium chlori e ck 
separate. Although in the past the process, which does not use mercury, 
second place to the mercury cell, it is now coming into favour. 


The Gibbs diaphragm cell process 


any 
The cell is shown, in a simplified, modern form, in Fig. 29.1 1. There are mie. UE 
variations in design, although the main principles of operation are the RE EJ 
cathode compartments are interconnected, and each cathode consists ofa e thoug! 
box with asbestos fibres deposited in the mesh. This is the diaphragm whic! jum, an 
porous, keeps the electrolysis products separate. The anodes are made pee e 
the electrolyte, which is run into the cell via the anode compartment, is con 
sodium chloride solution (brine). 


-(aq): 
The ions present in the electrolyte are Na*(aq), Cl-(aq), H*(aq) and OH 
The Cl-(aq) ions are discharged at the anodes 


2Cl-(aq) — 2e- > Cl,(g) 
and the chlorine gas which is 


node 
given off is piped away from the top of the 2 
compartment. 


H*(aq) ions are discharged at the cathodes forming hydrogen gas, 


2H*(aq) + 2e- > H,(g) 
which is piped away from the cathode compartments, 
The removal of H+ (ai 


t 
q) ions from the electrolyte in the cathode compar 
disturbs the equilibrium (22.14), 


ments 


H,0(1) = H*(aq) + OH-(aq) 
and causes more water to ioni 
time Na* (aq) ions, which ar 
diaphragm from the anode c 
is that sodium hydroxide s 
cathode compartments. 

The liquid which is tap 


e 
1 e sam 
se and produce an excess of OH- (aq) ions. n 
€ attracted by the cathode, diffuse through t net result 
ompartment to the cathode compartments. The net, "ge 


int 
olution (Na*(aq) + OH-(aq)) is being produced 


sodium hydroxide, most of ide crystallises on cooling; 
solution which contains mostly sodium hydroxide. The product is not as pure arpa 
obtained by the Castner-Kellner Process but it is good enough for many ofthe p 
for which sodium hydroxide is used. 3 hrag” 

Current research is aimed at finding substitutes for asbestos as the „diap of th? 
maraa and at making technical improvements which will increase the puri? 
product. š j 
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Fig. 29.11 The Gibbs 
diaphragm cell Dus 


: in cathode compartment 


Chlorine 


| 


Sodium chloride 
solution in 


Electrolyte level 
in anode compartment 


Electrolyte level 


Impure sodium 
hydroxide solution ~— 
out 


Anodes 
(titanium) 


Uses of sodium hydroxide n 


— — Hydrogen out 


A cathode 
(steel mesh 
with asbestos 
diaphragm 
deposited in 
the mesh) 


The uses of sodium hydroxide are as numerous as the uses of sodium carbonate. A few 


of the major ones are noted here. It is used in large quantities in th 


€ rayon (synthetic 


fibre) industry, the manufacture of soap and detergents (32.10), the Paper industry 
the purification of bauxite for the extraction of aluminium (24.8), and the dye 
industry. It is also used for the extraction of organic chemicals from coal-tar, and in the 


chemical industry generally as a strong alkali. 
Production of sodium hypochlorite and sodium chlorate 


" i ide from the electrolysis of sodi 4 
If the chlorine and the sodium hydroxi n T0 ySIS of sodium chloride 
rk x lled rnanner, either sodi j 
lution are allowed to mix in a contro! er, ium hypochlorite 
(NaCIO) or sodium chlorate(V) (NaClO;), depending on the conditions, may be 


. These are both important substances, the former 


ll ; 
producea ) the latter being a weed-killer. 


and sterilising agent, 


being a bleaching 


Other uses of chlorine and those of hydrogen are discussed on 25.12 and 18.2 


respectively. 


heating it decom 

calcium hydroxide 

2. Sodium carbonate is pr 
importa i 

3. Sodium ACE 

lysis of brine. 1t 1s 

pae and detergent industry. 
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r trial chemical, and vital to the manufacture of gl 
nt indus is produced in large quantity, along with c 
It is also a very important industrial chemica] 


1 CO,)’is an important raw material for the alkali in, aia : 
Limestone (Ca ies to quicklime (CaO) which ón additio, try since on 
(Ca(OH),). This substance is important as a cheap alkali 
oduced in large quantity from limestone an i. 


n to water forms 
d salt. It is à ye 

. avery . 
lass, Sy: 


hlorine, by the 
» for example in f 


Chapter 30 


Organic chemistry 


30.1 
What is organic 
chemistry? 


Fig. 30.1 Man-made fibres and 
Parachute (* The Unit ). Th 


You are probably familiar with the game ‘animal, vegetable, mineral’. A living s 
whether it be of animal form or plant.form, is known as an organism, and the mateni 
from which living organisms are made is known as organic matter. Historically, 
substances of animal or vegetable origin came to be called organic, while substances 
of mineral (non-living) origin came to be called inorganic. Most of the chemistry A 
this book deals with inorganic compounds; for example, common salt is a minera 
compound and substances derived from it, such as hydrochloric acid and sodium 
hydroxide, are regarded as inorganic. Sugar, on the other hand, is a typical Mis 
compound, as it is obtained from plants rather than mineral sources. So also is ethano 
(alcohol), which is obtained by the fermentation of sugar. $ 
In the first half of the nineteenth century it was widely believed that organ 
compounds could only be formed by natural processes (involving a life force or vita 
force) and could not be made in the laboratory. This was shown to be untrue when, 


plastics are important products of 


l ; ; ofoil 
the organic chemical industry. ( Left) The GQ Inflated Aerofoi 
e cano, 


apy is made of nylon and the rigging from polyester. ( Courtesy G.Q, Parachutes Ltd) ( Right) 
Except for wooden boom being held by the surfer, 
Shell Photograph) 


the whole of this windsurfer is made from plastics and man-made fibres. (- A 


| 
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firstly, urea (present in urine) was made from a ‘mineral’ compound, Secondly, 
ethanoic (acetic) acid, the acid present in vinegar (obtained by the oxidation of wine 
by air), was synthesised from its elements. 

It was realised long ago that organic compounds have, almost without exception, 
something in common, namely, the presence of the element carbon, Indeed, carbon is 
unique in the huge number of compounds which it forms. Well over 2 million are now 
known, and in fact it is likely that somewhere in the world another new compound is 
being made or discovered during the time it takes you to read this page! In modern 
terminology organic chemistry means simply the study of carbon compounds, 
The exceptions are compounds like carbon dioxide and metal carbonates which 
are traditionally considered as inorganic, since they are of mineral origin. 

The importance of organic chemistry is twofold. Firstly, it is concerned with the 
substances of which living matter is composed—and this includes you, the reader, 
Organic chemistry is therefore vital to the study of agriculture, nutrition, medicine, 
and health in general. Secondly, organic chemistry is concerned with synthesising 
substances which may be useful, not only in affecting our health (drugs ete.), but also in 
replacing, or even improving upon, natural building materials. Thus, for example, 
wood is still an extremely important structural material, but supplies of wood are 
limited. Many ofthe functions served by wood can be served equally well, or better, by 
plastic materials made artificially. Furthermore, plastic materials are now 
manufactured with properties which wood and paper cannot possibly supply. Think, 
for example, of polythene film, or Lego bricks, or Airfix kits, or Perspex glass. The 
development of plastics has opened upa whole new world of materials, and there is no 
obvious limit to the variety of properties which may be achieved. 

The scale of the-modern organic chemical industry is so great that it affects almost 
every aspect of our lives. The products of this industry include drugs, plastics, synthetic 


fibres for clothes, carpets, upholstery, rope, adhesives, solvents, fuels, lubricants, 


detergents, cosmetics, pesticides, paints, synthetic rubber for tyres, explosives, floor 
coverings, ceiling tiles, furniture stuffing, perfumes, dyes, food flavourings and 
preservatives, sports equipment. . . the list is almost endless, Furthermore, the organic 
chemical industry is growing year by year, as more uses for synthetic organic 
compounds are devised. There can hardly bea single moment of your life when you are 
not holding, looking at, wearing, sitting on, eating, or sleeping 1n some product of this 


industry. 


A large proportion of inorganic CUR DURUT pa into the rA categories of acids, 
bases and salts. Such compounds are very often ionic ane aracter, and Very often 
contain one or more metallic elements. A large propor is of organic compounds 
contain no metallic element and are SOS Ue ta of separate molecules, They 
are composed of the elements carbon and y řogen, wy often oxygen, sometimes 
nitrogen, and occasionally other elements suc x p! E orus, sulphur, halogens and 
even metals, such as iron. The main common e ement, however, is carbon, and here 

icular properties of carbon are important. Firstly, carbon in its compounds 
CWOTpATUGU: bly forms covalent bonds with other elements. Secondly, carbon readil 
almost invaria iH other carbon atoms. The carbon atoms are joined to each other b 
2 PER This is called catenation which means, literally, chain-forming. y 
covalen s. 


na e illustrated by considering, first f 
teristics of carbon ar ae LE > of all, the 
These ae var as hydrocarbons. A hydrocarbon is a compound of carbon an 4 
Prisa VET and the simplest type is a saturated hydrocarbon, or alkane The 
^ en y * + ED vu 
apie alkane is methane, CH,, which is familiar to us as natural gas. It Provides the 


fl for our Bunsen burners and the heat of our kitchen stove (and Perhaps our 
ame tor ^ 
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30.4 
Homologous 
series 


central heating as well). Its molecular structure may be shown as: 


H H 
"vct or H*?C$H 
Y H 


Carbon forms four covalent bonds with hydrogen, each bond being a pair of shi ; 
electrons. It is important to note, however, that the shape implied by a peer lus 
picture is wrong. The molecule is not planar (flat) with bonds at 90° ang 2: di 
3-dimensional, with the hydrogen atoms arranged around the carbon atom in wi. 
way that the angles between the bonds are as great as possible. In this arrant 56) 
the four bonds are directed towards the corners of a regular tetrahedron (^? 


H 


| wy 
ean 
H 


Thus the angles-between the bonds are about 109°, not 90° 


be 
The next simplest alkane is the gas ethane, C;H,, whose molecular structure may 
shown 2-dimensionally as: 


H=- H 


I a 
H—C—C-—H 

Fare] 
H m 
js use 
-Each carbon again forms four covalent bonds, though one of these bonds | ove it 
to form the chain of two carbon atoms. Note that in the picture as drawn ms. 2 

appears as if the two ‘end’ hydrogen atoms are different from the four ‘side ato 


e 
H E ang! 
is not so, as you will see if you make a model of the molecule with tetrahedral 
between the four bonds of each carbon atom. 


9r 
wn 
_The next member of the alkane series is the gas propane, CBs, e: 
dimensionally as: 


lee ley et 
Wee lee | 
H—C—C—C-—H 
nas dio 
HOS HOCH \ pof 


r! 
P. : e cê 
Again each carbon atom forms four bonds, but now we have a chain of thre! 
atoms. 


2 en” js 
Io cte ed ae that the molecular formulae of alkanes fallow Pons à 
pattern. If the number of carbon at i droge 

n +2 (Table 30.1). atoms is n then.the number of hy 


a 5 er 
This is known as a homologous series, that is, a series of compounds oe of 
properties whose molecular formulae differ by ‘CH,’ between adjacent Me™ ier. 
series. Different members of the series are called homologues of ont "S | 
general formula of the homologous series of alkanes is Ci Hanis? alte | 
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TABLE 30.1. The 
alkane series 


30.5 
Isomerism 


TABL 
E 
with 1 30.2, Isomers 


h e 
m 
Somua ae j 
6 


NAME 


5 


methane 
ethane 
propane 
butane 


pentane 
hexane 
heptane 
octane 
nonane 
decane 


i Oq]c-o0U040tm-— 


The fourth member of the alkane series is butane, C, is i iau 
pressure, as Buta-gas. The interesting point is that it Ad: liquid under 
compounds with the molecular formula C,H,o. They are both gases ith ent 
density, but they have different boiling points (—0:5?*C and — 1 is °C) um the same 
that two distinct substances with the same molecular formula ma exist? m cen dpDe 
lies in the way in which the atoms are bonded together within te mole l P te 
formula C,H;, there are two ways in which the molecule can be put ogee eae 

> ese 


may be shown as, 
H H H H H H = 


| E] | 
HG o GC SH aute M He Cs T. cn 
T d calls NM ie m 
Hy gg 


In the first case we have a straight chain of four carbon atoms, while in th. 

we have a branched chain in which one carbon atom is bonded directly to d second 

ompounds are called isomers of one another; Y € other 
; 


three. These two c 
the same molecular formula but different 


isomers are substances with 


structural formulae. 
Another example of isomerism is given by the compounds of mol 
C,H,O. The two ways of putting the molecule together are shown in ok cd IA 

-2, witha 


comparison of the two compounds. 


| 1 j H 
H— C= CE Or et ae ge na 
| | | 

HH H H 


METHOXYMETHANE 


ETHANOL 
Gas b.p. —24-8°C 


Liquid b.p. 78:5*C 

Flammable Flammable 

Miscible with water Immiscible with water 

Reacts with aqueous potassium 
manganate(VII) 


Reacts with metallic sodium 
orides of phosphorus 


Does not react with any of the 
reagents mentioned on the left 


Reacts with chl 
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30.6 
Functional 


groups 


30.7 
Alkyl groups 


"TABLE 30.3. The 
formulae and names of 
the three simplest 

alkyl groups 


Ethanol and methoxymethane, although they have the same molecular DES 
different properties, and this is because their molecules contain different 
groups. Ethanol contains the functional group 


—C—0O-H, 
| 
: ional 

which is characteristic of alcohols, while methoxymethane contains the function 
group 

| l 
—C—0—C-, 
| | 


jas the 
which is characteristic of ethers. Thus, for example, methanol (methyl alcohol) has 
structure, 


H 


| 

H= ¢-0:—H 
| 
H 


of 
which contains the same functional group as ethanol (see top diagram). Beca 
this, methanol and ethanol have very similar chemical properties. All the statero 
under ethanol in the table above apply also to methanol, except that the boiling P 
is lower (64-5°C). Similarly, ethoxyethane (diethyl ether) 


AAH Han 


lo" 3 Pri 
H—C—C—0—0C—06-—H 

le kl lo al 

H H H H 


-ot is highe! 
properties to methoxymethane, except that the boiling point 15 hig 


, 


has very similar 
BEDRO) 


30.3 
We can now distinguish between functional groups and alkyl groups. Table 


gives some examples of alkyl groups. 


H 
| 
FI 1 — or CH,- methyl 
H 
H H 
| | F 
S i B n 4 P CH, — ethyl 
H H 
H H H. 
NM 
H — 3 = i = » = or CH,- propy! 
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30.8 
Variety of 
compounds 


30.9 
Omenclature 


The chemical Properties of a compound are determined mainly by its functional 


methyl (CH; — ) or ethyl (C,H; =) etc. 


It was mentioned earlier in this chapter that over 2 million carbon compounds are 
known, and you may now be starting to see how it is possible for there to be so many. 
For a start, we have the tendency of carbon to form bonds with itself, so that alkyl 


groups of widely varying size are formed. Then we have isomerism, so that alkyl groups 
of the same overall size can have different patterns of chain-branching; also, many 
compounds contain rings of atoms as well as chains. Then we have a wide variety of 
functional groups which may be incorporated into molecules. Also, the same 
functional groups may be incorporated at different Positions in the molecule, giving 
another source’ of isomerism. In addition to all this, a single organic molecule ma: 
contain.any number of different functional groups. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the number of possible carbon compounds is really without limit. 

You may like to try to prove, as an exercise, that the relatively ‘small’ formula 
C4H,440 could represent any one of seven different compounds, three of which are 
ethers and four are alcohols. You may also like to try to show that there are no less than 
eighteen isomers of the hydrocarbon octane, C,H,,! 


With such an enormous variety of organic compounds, it is essential to have an agreed 
system for naming them. As a result of work-done by the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry (IUPAC) in recent years, a system has been worked out and 
has now been generally adopted. However, many of the older names are still around 


‘and so in this book we use the modern name but put the older name after it in brackets, 


if it is still in common use; e.g. ethanoic acid (acetic acid). It is not necessary at this 
stage to explain nomenclature-in detail, but it will be helpful to Point out the basic 


les. ^- E 
NUS for several of the simple alkanes have already been &ven (30.4). These 


names form the basis of the modern system of nomenclature. The System is best 
introduced by considering the naming of halogenated alkanes Which are alkanes in 
which one or more hydrogen atoms are replaced by atoms of a halogen, such as 
chlorine. The name for the substance below is chloromethane. 


H 


| 
Hi Ge alles CH,Cl 


| 
H 


H 


He i GL con CH,Cl, 


| 
a 


The substance (above) in which two chlorine atoms have taken the place of hydrogen 
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30.10 


Summary 


atoms in the methane molecule, is called dichloromethane. Similarly, CHCI, is 
trichloromethane and CCl, is tetrachloromethane. h 

Iftwo atoms of hydrogen in an ethane molecule are replaced by chlorine atoms, ue 
resulting compound is C,H,Cl, The name dichloroethane does.not distinguls 
between the two isomers whose structural formulae are 


$i it HD UH 

| | | 
H—C—C—C ad H— C— C —H 

[eee | l 

H qA a a 


In the first case both chlorine atoms are bonded to the same carbon atom, while n 
second case the two chlorine atoms are bonded to different carbon atoms. To TG 
the difficulty we regard the two carbon atoms as being numbered / and 2. The 82 3 
for the first substance then becomes 1,1-dichloroethane while the second becom is 
1,2-dichloroethane. (We could also call the first one 2,2-dichloroethane, but the rule 


x F ers 
that we number the carbon atoms in such a way that the smallest possible numb! 
appear in the name.) 


In the case of alcohols, the older names for the substances, 
H EH. 


| 
Hi: 0-9 H 


de o] 
i and H—C—C—0O-—H 
| tts] 
H HH 
.or CH,OH or CH,CH,OH or C;H,OH 3 
were methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol respectively. In the modern system these nar, 


‘tinguis 
are shortened to methanol and ethanol. But the name propanol does not disting 
between the isomers, 


SENE He H H 


| | | 
HSC cow Orland “Hoe c-—0-—H 


lent red fee "|t 
H H'«H H OHH 
These compounds are called propan-l-ol and propan-2-ol respectively. 


. tani) 
á AEG, | , tio 
1 Organic chemistry is the chemistry of carbon compounds, with the exer cts k 
ca ias Most organic compounds are molecular covalent subst? o for 
uge number of carbon compounds exist, because of carbon’s tendency 
The ins ao and because of isomerism. drogë 
e simplest organic compound i in only hy ; 
s a: eii 2 
and carbon. In other : Bd asic bent prae e 


: types of compounds the third el t present is often © p” 
The chemical properties of P e third element p EIL u] 
present in the eclo ofa compound depend mainly on what functi? 
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Chapter 31 


Sources of organic compounds: 
hydrocarbons 


——À—MÀ Mr. Paar e I n PME 


Investigation 


31.1 


Questions 


Questions 


Questions 


lavest 
31.9 tigation 


estiong 


23827 


How do the properties of an alkane and an alkene 
differ? 

You will need a liquid alkane such as hexane and a liquid alkene such as 
cyclohexene. 


(a) Put 5 drops each of the alkane and alkene separately into dry crucibles or 
porcelain basins. Try to set fire to both liquids using a lighted taper. 


1 Arethese hydrocarbons readily flammable? 
2 How do the appearances of the two flames differ? 
3 What will be their products of combustion? 


(b) Put 2 cm? of bromine water into each of two test-tubes. Add 2 drops of 
the alkane to one test-tube and 2 drops of the alkene to the other. Shake 
both-test-tubes and note what happens in each case. 


4 Which of the hydrocarbons reacts with bromine under these conditions? 
5 How can you tell that a reaction has occurred? 
6 Why is it necessary to shake the test-tubes? 


(c) Into each of two test-tubes put 1 cm? of potassium manganate(Vil) 
solution and 1 cm? of dilute sulphuric acid. Now add 2 drops of the alkane to 
one test-tube and 2 drops of the alkene to the other. Shake the test-tubes 
and note what happens in each case. 


7 Which of the hydrocarbons reacts with manganate(VIl) ions under these 


conditions? ; 
8 How can you tell that a reaction has occurred? 


9 What type of reagent is acidified potassium manganate(VII) solution 
and therefore what has happened to the hydrocarbon in this reaction? 


How does a bromoalkane differ from a metal 


bromide? 


(a) Shake a small crystal of sodium (or potassium) bromide with about 
2 cm? of water in a test-tube and note what happens. Theri add afew drops 


of silver nitrate solution. 
1 What happens when the metal bromide is shaken with water? 
2 What happens when silver nitrate solution is added, and what dose i 
indicate? 
e about 2 drops of bromopropane with about 1 cm? 
dd about 1 cm? of ethanol and shake : 
note the result. Then a vou CUR 
difference which you observe. Now add about 1 cm? Gt Wer amy 
solution and mix. well. Finally, stand the test-tube in fairly hot Water for 
r 


several minutes. 


(b) Shak of water and 


E —€—— M Rs 


Juestions E 3 Is bromopropane miscible with water? 
A. What difference does addition of ethanol make? 
5 What is the immediate result of adding silver nitrate solution, and how 
does it compare with part 1 of this investigation? 
6 What does this suggest about the way in which bromine is chemically 
bonded in bromopropane, as compared to a metal bromide? 
7 What slowly happens as the test-tube stands in hot water? 
8 Howcan this be explained in terms of a reaction between bromopropane 


ET 


, and water? : T gusl 
[mt 

31.3 Coal is an example ofa fossil fuel. It was formed over the course of millions of years bY 

Coal the gradual decay and compression of the buried remains of ancient forests, whose trees 


died and fell long before man appeared on the earth. Coal has been burnt in homes for 
hundreds of years, but its use as domestic fuel has now declined considerably. There 
are various reasons for this. For one thing, coal is not the most convenient fuel to 


Fig. 31.1 Coal being cut transport and store. For another, its price has risen considerably in recent years. But, 

at Wath Colliery, more importantly, coal burnt in an ordinary domestic grate is not a very efficient fue 

Yorkshire. (Courtesy The It burns in a rather smoky manner; owing to unburnt carbon escaping as soot. This 

National Coal Board) means, firstly, that a lot of energy is wasted and, secondly, that the atmospher? 
,,. becomes polluted (9.5). 

Fig. 31.2 A coking plant The situation now is that the use of solid fuel in any form for domestic heating has 

for converting coal into decreased enormously, owing to the rapid expansion of the petroleum and natural B 


- coke. ( Courtesy the 
t National Coal Board) 


industries. Oil and gas are now very widely used both as domestic and industrial fuels 
and if they have been refined before use, they burn much more cleanly than co®™ | 


It was discovet . P ted 
covered near the end of the eighteenth century that if coal is h€? 


t i M anh 

strongly in the absence of air an inflammable gas (coal-gas) can be obtained from 
TABLE 31.1. The 

approximate composition GASES PRESENT IN 

poe IN COAL GAS 

coal-gas hydrogen (H;) 


t methane (CH,) 


carbon monoxide (CO) 
other gases 
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Fig. 31.3 A natural gas 
Dipeline which is almost 1 
metre in diameter being 
laid in the North Sea 
(Both Esso Photographs) 


In the early part of the nineteenth century the coal-gas industry became established, 
the gas being used originally for lighting. Later, with the development of electric 
lighting, this use for coal-gas died out, and it was supplied instead for heating and 
cooking. In the 1960s, as coal became more expensive, the British gas industry started . 
to use oil as an alternative source of domestic gas. Then, around 1970, the British 
domestic supply was changed over to natural gas (methane from the North Sea), anda 
major use for coal-gas disappeared almost overnight. With it disappeared the local 
gas-works, once a familiar sight in almost every town, with its huge gas-holders used for 
storing the day’s supply of gas. 

Of course, in the destructive distillation of coal, as it is called, gas is not the only 
product. A complex liquid mixture known as coal-tar is also obtained, and this can be 
distilled to obtain many important organic compounds. However, with the rapid 
growth of the petroleum industry the production of chemicals from coal no longer 
holds the central position that it once did. 

The solid residue from the distillation of coal is coke, which is mainly carbon. Coke 
burns fairly cleanly, and is an important industrial fuel. It is also very important as a 
large-scale reducing agent, one ofits major applications being the extraction ofiron by 
reduction of iron oxide in the blast furnace (24.9). 1 


as is very important both as a fuel and as raw material for the organ; 
Mae E coal it isa fossil fuel, and it is found trapped in "pockets s che 
deep under the ground. Itislocated and released by drilling shafts deep into the earth. 
Sometimes the pockets of gas are beneath the sea bed, and huge drilling rigs have to s 
built on land and then towed out to sea, where they either float in the water or stand on 
long legs. 

thes ps ES Scal due of methane (CH), together with variable CORA E 
depending on the source—of other small sS such e ethane (C,H,), Propane 
(CHa) and butane (CHo). North Sea gas is almost pine 1y methane. Some E 
ako yield hydrogen sulphide (HS), which is * purse ofs phur (27. 20), He os 

yvide helium. This gaseous element, of whi ere is hardly any in the Earth's 
pro here, is important as a safe substitute for hydrogen in balloons. It is tot quite 
fights hydrogen, but it has the advantage of being completely non-flammable (182). 
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31.5 
Petroleum 


Fig. 31.4 An aerial view 
of the Esso oil refinery at 
Fawley. (An Esso 
Photograph). 


Deep sea 
terminal for 
receiving crude 
oil and 5j 
despatching 
products 


Oil refining 

and chemical | 
manufacturing — * 
plant 1 


Intgrmediate 
product storage 
tanks 


| 


| 


i dit 
In Britain the domestic gas supply is now provided by the North Sea gas field, an 


- is hoped that the supply will last for several decades. 


s n 
Petroleum, or crude oil, is another fossil fuel. Like natural gas it E m Pu. 
pockets in underground rock, from which it must be obtained by dri mg very oi 
like gas fields, are sometimes located under the sea bed; indeed, the tw 

cur together in the same region. ; of 
c Crude oil is a complex savant of hydrocarbons, mainly alkanes, with a is 
carbon atoms in the molecule varying from 1 up to over 100. Because of Tatio 
necessary to separate the mixture into different components by fractional disti 


Administration 
block 


Crude oil 
storage tanks 


Refinery 
tree belt 


: to 
ES a d ili oints 
This is a method of separating a mixture of substances with different boiling P oleum 
obtain a number of 


, 
parts or fractions, 
distillation, not a single substance bu 
points. Consequently, further separati 
substances are required. It is not nec. 
single substances. For example, the 


: E n etrO^7, 
2.9. Each fraction is, in the case sa oilin8 
t a mixture of substances with similar ^7 re 


à i ut if P 
on of each fraction has to be carried © jnt? 


specified range. The w 
called refining, and an oil refi 
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Fig. 31.5 Distillation of 
petroleum 


Under ground tanks with 


Wiation fi ray 
p uel wh 
importa ich is an 


Fig. 31.5 shows, diagrammatically, the main fractions obtained by the distillation of 
crude oil, and some of the uses of these different fractions. 


Numter of 
Fraction b.p./°C  C-atoms Some uses 
Gas below 40 1-4 


Refinery fuel gas 
Raw material (via 


cracking) for 
mLa 


synthesis of other 
chemicals 
Petrol 


Gasoline 
and 
Naphtha 


40-160 


Jet engine f 
Kerosine 160-250 10-16 et engine fuel 


White spirit 


Light 
gas-oil 


2507300, Diesel fuel 


Heavy 


Petrol 
gas-oil 300-350 20-25 


Synthesis of 
other chemicals 
CRUDE Fuel oils 


OIL 
Vacuum 
distillation 


Cracking 


over 350 over 25 Lubricating oil 


Residue 


Paraffin wax 


Bitumen 


i "a á 


ing i i d involves 

led cracking is very important, and e 

The d aa into smaller ones. Originally this was done simply by h 

" hydrocar A mixture to a high temperature in the absence of air. This z 

E. n: BR g, and is rather difficult to control. Now lower temperatures an 
ermal c 5 


the breaking-up Of 


eating 
called 
€ used, 
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and the process is helped by the use of a catalyst (23.15). This is called catalytic 
cracking, or cat-cracking for short. Asa result of this process some of the heavy gas-oil 
fraction, for example, ends up as petrol. One very important substance obtained by 
cracking the naphtha fraction is ethene (ethylene), C,H, . This is a raw material for 
the manufacture of plastics, ethanol, and tetraethyl lead (‘anti-knock’ for petrol). 
More will be said about ethene later in this chapter. i 
It will be seen, even from this very briefoutline, that the petroleum industry involves 
a lot more than just making petrol for motor cars. Over 80% ofall organic chemicals 
are now obtained from petroleum and natural gas, and the industry is still growing. 
For example, almost all industrial ethanol is now produced from petroleum, whereas 
in the past it was obtained by the large-scale fermentation ofsugars. Similarly, some of 
the vinegar now supplied to the catering trade contains ethanoic (acetic) acid 
produced from petroleum, rather than by the oxidation of wine (32.6). 


31.6 During the first 75 years of this century in the United States, for example, there was 2 


- Fuels and 900% increase in energy production. The world demand for energy will continue to 
energy—some increase, but the future rate of increase is difficult to predict. Clearly the pattern © 
> alternatives energy production and use is of vital importance and is likely to remain so. 


The relative importance of the various sources of energy is different for different 
parts of the world and will be influenced by such factors as the local availability © 
fuels, and access to imported fuels which in turn will depend on economic and politica 
factors. However, there have been recognisable world-wide trends during the last 150 
years. Up until the middle ofthe last century wood was the major source of energy: 
as supplies became depleted coal took over as the major source. During tne last ew 
decades oil and natural gas have become more important in many parts of the world: 
As mentioned carlier, these two fuels tend to have lower extraction and transport costs, 
and they create fewer pollution problems than coal. 


Fig. 31.7 Coal, oil and natural gas are all fossil fuels and supplies of them in the Earth cane 
Fig ite last for ever. Figure 31.7 shows the number of years that known world supplies © the 
"o0 fuels can be expected to last at current production rates. It is significant that althoug 


oil and natural gas are very popular at the moment, reserves of coal will easily outlast 
them, and so we are likely to see coal revert to its earlier popularity in the future ct 
The supplies of oil might be made to last longer if it proves possible to er e 
economically a higher proportion of oil from known wells. At the moment ee 
proportion of the oil which can be extracted from a well by the natural pressu" 
under which the oil is trapped underground, can be as low as 40%. Neverthe 
sooner or later, the world will have to rely less on these fossil fuels, and already 4 ere 
deal of thought and effort has been put into the problem. 
Hydro-electric Power is an alternative which has been used for many years- 
method, water, as it runs from high ground to low ground, drives turbines- be 
supply of wateris usually controlled by building a dam. Hydro-electricity can onl jo? 
produced if a good supply of water is available, in an area where the land-formr 
is suitable. Therefore, it is a valuable source of electricity in certain areas; UE of 
deu e ES Spe usefulness is limited. It contributes only about 2% 
ised in the UK, which is a pity as it c il fuels. j 
Another obvious alternative is, of Dien. EC M ( eem nuc bie 
power stations have been running successfully for some years there is a consi ec ihe 
amount of opposition to the growth of the nuclear power industry because ? y of 
possible health hazards from radioactive materials, and especially the proP 
disposing of radioactive waste material. à i , 
As a result of the wides 


scale use of nuclear ener 


8 


In this 


qu». 
eo 


8 


the electricity us 


50 


U 
NUES 
pread reluctance to become involved too hastily in th€ ens” 
, Various alternatives are under consideration by 5 


Number of years resources will last at the present rate of consumption 
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31.7 


roPerties of 


hydrocarbons = 


a Comparison 


and engineers. A common feature of these alternatives is that they make use of what 
one might call natural forces. Thus, three possible large-scale energy sources involve 
(a) harnessing tidal energy, (b) harnessing wind energy—not exactly a new idea !— 
(c) making direct use of solar energy (sunlight) and (d) using geothermal energy. 

Tidal power is a variation of hydro-electricity. The tidal flow in an estuary is used 
to fill a reservoir. The flow of water from the reservoir at low tide is used to drive 
turbines. Research is also being conducted into the use of wave power to drive 
turbines. 

Sunlight can be used to warm water or to produce electricity from solar cells. In 
some parts of the world, such as Iceland, hot water rises out of the earth and can be 
used as a source of heat and for generating electricity. In the UK experiments are 
being conducted to use geothermal energy by pumping water deep into the earth so 
that it can extract heat from rocks. X ; i 

At this moment the state of technology associated with these different methods is 
not sufficiently advanced to make them economically suitable for large-scale use. 
However, each of them might make more significant local contributions in the future. 

Hydrogen could become the fuel of the future.if an economical method could be 
devised for using natural forces to provide the energy to extract hydrogen from water. 
The advantage of using hydrogen as a fuel is that the product of burning it is water, 
and hence the starting material would be continually replaced. 

Plant material (sometimes called biomass) can be used as a renewable source of 
fuel. For example, in Brazil alcohol is being produced for use as a substitute for petrol, 
by fermentation of cane sugar. Research is also being conducted into the use of micro. 
organisms to convert agricultural and domestic waste into methane. Fermentation 
has been used to produce alcoholic drinks for thousands of years, but in recent years 
the use of micro-organisms to produce useful products, which is called biotech- 
nology, has become of much wider interest. Other branches of biotechnology are 
concerned with producing medicines (33.7) and proteins (33.5). ; 


There are three main series of hydrocarbons—the alkanes, the alkenes and the alkynes, 
As you might guess from their names, they are closely related. 

The members of all three series are similar in that they burn readily in air, but The 
flames produced become more sooty in the order, alkanes, alkenes, alkynes. This last 
observation can be explained by the proportion of carbon in the compounds increasing 
in the same order. When the formulae of corresponding members of each series are 
examined this is found to be the case. For example, the compounds in each series with 
two carbon atoms per molecule have the formulae, C,H, (alkane), C,H, (alkene) aud 


H, (alkyne). f ) 
ho Ke in these molecules are forming their usual number of bon ds, their 


structural formulae must be: 


HH H H 
hoes ou 
oa c=C Co 
H—C—C-—H =c_y 
Lais vi N 
Ho H H H 
ethane ethene j ethyne 


: lecule is called ethane. Th 
The alkane with two carbon atoms per molecule Ae corres i 
abe is therefore called ethene and the alkyne is called ethyne, Previously enn 
two compounds have been called by the less systematic names, ethylene and acetylene. 
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i e 
The alkane with three carbon atoms is called propane and the corresponding alken 
is propene and the alkyne is propyne: 


H 
H 
H H H | 
" | | 5 bec mb 
=e Cr Cr od H 
EU obi H 
JS | YEE penta ee x - 
H e 
ropane propene falkyae) 
(alkane) (alkene) 


í d are 

Ethane and propane molecules contain only carbon-carbon single esi. E 
said to be saturated. Ethene and propene molecules each contain a ca nd propyne 
double bond (formed from two pairs of shared electrons). Ethyne of pairs o 
molecules each contain a carbon-carbon triple bond (formed from t le bonds are 
shared electrons). Compounds containing carbon-carbon double or "D exis = 
described as unsaturated. This is because they do not contain the "ld allow 
number of atoms per molecule that the electrons available for bonding but atoms 
If the electrons which are used to form the extra bonds between the car! : 
were used to bond to other atoms, the compounds would become saturated. decal! 

Members of all three series react with bromine and chlorine. Bromine is rature. 
ourised by shaking a solution of it with an alkene or alkyne at room temps hc for 
Alkanes will only react with bromine if the two substances are left together in lig 
several minutes or heated together. hydro- 

The marked difference between the rate of the reaction with a saturated addons 
carbon and the rate with an unsaturated compound can be explained by the ger. 
being of different types. The alkane reaction is called a substitution rea difficult 
hydrogen atoms in the molecule are gradually replaced by halogen atoms. It is ducts 3s 
to stop the reaction at a particular stage and therefore a mixture of pro 
obtained. 

In the case of methane, the fi 


ine 
t 1 . hlorine; 
rst member of the alkane series, reacting with C 
the sequence of reactions is: 


Gein St Gi es CH,CI + HCl 
monochloromethane 


> CH,Cl, + HCl 
dichloromethane 


CHCI, + HCl 
trichloromethane 
(chloroform) 


> CCl, + HC 
tetrachloromethane 
(carbon tetrachloride) 


CH;Cl + Cl, 


CH,Cl, + Cl, — 


CHO, + Cl, 


en 
During a substitution reaction of this type only one of the two atoms in each b 
BUE finishes in the organic product, the other forming a molecule of hy $ 
ide. j i 
E B n 
The higher rates of the reactions of alkenes and alkynes with halogens are expli s 
by these reactions being additi i 
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TABLE 31.2. Members 
of the three hydro- 


carbon series 


31.8 
Properties and 


uses of alkanes 


reactants add together to form one product, 


H H H H 
SOC le il 
eg. =C + Br—Br aiel [6] [0] H 
/ ` | | 
H H Br Br 


All of the hydrocarbons are colourless substances which are insoluble in water. 
Within each series the boiling points of the compounds increase with relative 
molecular mass, the lower members being gases and the higher members liquids or 
solids. Table 31.2 lists this information, but you should realise that this information has 
been given so that you can see the trend; you are not expected to remember the actual 
values or the names of all but the first two or three members of each series. 

ALKENES 


ALKANES ALKYNES 


C, Hos jon: 


Name Formula|b.p./^C | Name Formula|b.p./^C| Name 


methane 
ethane ethene C,H, — 104 | ethyne 
propane propene C,H, —48 | propyne 
butane butene C,H, —6 | butyne 
pentane pentene CH, 30 | pentyne 
hexane C,H hexene C,H. 64 | hexyne 


The alkanes are rather unreactive towards most common reagents. For example, they 
do not react with acids or alkalis, nor do they react with aqueous potassium 
manganate(VII), a powerful oxidising agent. 

In spite of their general lack of reactivity, the alkanes will burn readily in air, hence 
their importance as fuels. For example octane, CAs, is a major constituent of petrol. 
It is from this alkane that the term octane number is derived. The grade of petrol is 
indicated by its octane number which is obtained. by experimentally comparing its 
efficiency to that of an isomer of octane which 1s given an octane number of 100, In 
more recent years the system has been simplified by replacing the octane number by a 
star rating. Four star petrol has an octane number of between 97 and 100. Hi h 
compression engines tend to need petrol with a high octane number (95-100). The use 
of lower octane petrol with such engines would result in pre-ignition, thatis, the petrol- 
air mixture would ignite in the hot cylinder before the piston was in the correct position 
and this would lead to a reduction in efficiency. — 

In a good supply of air the products of combustion are the harmless substances, 


carbon dioxide and water (vapour), 


CH,(g) + 20z(g) 
methane 

CyHia(l) + 12402(g) > 8CO,(g) + 9H,O(g) 
octane 


e.g. > CO,(g) + 2H,O(g) 


ir supply is restricted, soot may be produced (unburnt carbon or, 
posed s carbon monoxide may be formed. This gas is Suit) E E 
and this is why good ventilation must be employed when gas fires are used. This is ales 
why it is very dangerous to run a motor-car engine inside a closed gara 
always produces some carbon monoxide among its exhaust Products (9 
Methane in the form of natural gas (31.4) is a very important 
industrial fuel. Propane, C,Ha, can be liquefied by compressing t 


86; the engine 
-5 and 28.90), 
domestic and 
he gas (unlike 
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31.9 j^ 
Properties an: 
uses of alkenes 


: Sw : tal 
i i stored in the liquid form in me 
ling is necessary) and hence it can be store iquid fc Ec 
nep EXER the liquid is allowed to escape from the A ene it sere liquid 
go om back toa gas because ofthe reduction of Cy A small ege te oe 
These characteris à 
i duce a large volume of the gas. € | cs n ape. 
n Rp eTo use as a portable fuel and it is the gas which is used 
or camping gas cylinders. A Pi --—. 
UM afore! ain of methane is important. If it is burned with i 


i ich is an i nstituent of 
against a cold surface carbon black is produced, which is an important co 
rubber tyres and printing ink: 


CH,(g) + O,(g) > C(s) + 2H;O(g) 


i HR ; thane may 
On the other hand, at high pressure in the presence of a nickel catalyst, eee” pn 
be oxidised to a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen known as sy: 


CH,(g) + 302(g) + CO(g) + 2H,(g) 


i i i important 
This mixture may then be converted; with the aid of a catalyst, into the imp! 
chemical, methanol: 


CO(g) + 2H,(g) EEDS CH,OH()) 


; e 
o Mat. 2 are thos 
The only reactions, other than burning in air, which alkanes take part in reactions 
with chlorine and bromine. As mentioned in the previous section, these 
involve the substitution of hydrogen atoms by halogen atoms. 


; mely, 
Alkenes, unlike alkanes, contain a distinct functional group in the molecule, na 
the carbon-carbon double bond 
C=C 
Joan 
The first member of the series, C. 


$ in the 
H; ethene, can be conveniently prepared K 
laboratory by passing ethanol vap 


Paes 32) 
our over hot aluminium oxide (Investigation m 
The ethanol is soaked up in fine dry sand, or alternatively rocksil, in a bolle n 
then, with the tube clamped horizontally, some aluminium oxide is placed "Il Bunsen 
connecting the delivery tube, the aluminium oxide is warmed with a sma’ andi 
flame. The heat conducted down the tube causes ethanol to vaporize slowly, 
vapour is dehydrated as it passes over the hot aluminium oxide: 


C;H;OH (g) > H,O(g) + C,H,(g) 
The gas, ethene, can be collected over W 


ater. 
Because of the presence of a double 


i an 
ve th 
bond, alkenes are much more reacti 
alkanes. Some of the addition 


E tance 
reactions of alkenes which are of industrial impor 
are described below. 
Addition of hydrogen hane 8 
If a mixture of ethene and hydrogen is passed over a hot nickel catalyst, €t 
formed, 
C;H,(g) + H,(g) > C,H,(g) 
H H H . B 
=, d 
or =C + H—H — H-cC_C_H 
M. ie. il 
H H H-H 
ethene ethane 
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This process is called hydrogenation; it converts an unsaturated hydrocarbon into a 
saturated one. 

Hydrogenation is industrially important in the hardening of edible oils for making 
margarine. Oils such as those extracted from ground nuts and soya beans contain 
unsaturated compounds. Hydrogenation converts them to saturated compounds 
which have higher melting points and hence are solids rather than liquids. 


Addition of hydrogen chloride 


Industrially a mixture of ethene with hydrogen chloride gas is passed over a hot 
catalyst, when chloroethane is formed, 


C;H,(g) + HCl(g) > C;H;Cl(g) 
H H + 
Se à 
zG 


C= 
/ et as 
H H H Cl 
chloroethane 


This product is used to make tetraethyl lead, used as anti-knock in petrol (9.5). 


H 


H 
| | 
EHE GI pes MHEG G1 mor 
| | 


Addition of chlorine or bromine 
Whereas alkanes react with these halogens only in sunlight (31.7) or at high 
temperature, alkenes react readily at room temperature even in the dark, 


C,H, (g) + Cl(g) > C,H,Cl,(1) 
EN y" , 
| | 
C=C + CGCl-G > H [0] Cc H 


gr HS ieee 


eg. 


Cl cl 


The product here is 1,2-dichloroethane; note that addition occurs ‘across the double 
bond’, so that one halogen atom becomes connected to each carbon atom. TER 
reaction is used industrially, and the product is then heated under pressure, when it 
breaks down into hydrogen chloride and chloroethene (vinyl chloride), CH, = CHC] 
This is used to make the important plastic, PVC (31.10). 4 

Alternatively, chloroethene iş manufactured from ethene in a single step Process in 
which ethene, hydrogen chloride and oxygen are passed over a catalyst: 


H H 
e AT N 
C=C + HCl+40, > ARM + H,O 
H d H H Cl 
Addition of water 


s, called hydration, is very important in the manufacture of ethanol 


This proces 
P h temperature and pressure, are passed over a catalyst of 


Ethene and steam, at hig! 
phosphoric acid on silica, 
C,H,(g) + H;O(g) > C,H;OH(g) 


H H HE, 
Nati H EUR JE 9 
E: (EG, Funde: ONIN Bee c Ou 
Y c$ o UP M 
H H H OH 


Most ethanol is now made in this way. 
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31.10 
Polymerisation: 
plastics 


Oxidation 
Whereas an alkane does not react with aqueous potassium manganate(VII), an alkene 
reacts readily in the cold. Ifan alkene is shaken with the acidified aqueous reagent the 
purple colour rapidly disappears, leaving a colourless solution. 

The reaction for ethene may be shown simply as, 


C;H,(g) + H,O(1) + [O] + C;H,(OH);(aq) 


m oH H H 
or S Nis Moos MOS H— 6 — T —H 
l 
H H OH OH 


The product, a liquid soluble in water, is ethane-1 ,2-diol (ethylene glycol). Itisa type of 
alcohol, but with two hydroxy-groups in the molecule. + 

Ethane-1,2-diol is manufactured from ethene to be used as antifreeze to prevent the 
water in the cooling system of car engines freezing during cold weather, and as a raw 
material for the production of polyester fibres such as Terylene (32.9). , 

The industrial oxidation does not use potassium manganate(VII), but goes 1n two 
stages. Ethene is catalytically oxidised by air to epoxyethane (ethylene oxide), 


CH. CH 
SEAT 


and this is then hydrated using steam at high temperature and pressure to give ethane- 
1,2-diol. 


Polymerisation is the vital stage in the manufacture of plastics. In the case of 
polyalkenes (e.g. polythene, PVC and polystyrene) this involves the building up S 
giant molecules by successive addition reactions between thousands of à ee 
molecules. Polythene—more properly called poly (ethene) —is an addition poly 
mer and is made by subjecting ethene to very. high pressures (perhaps 20 D 
atmospheres) in the presence of a catalyst. The overall change when a lot of ethen 


molecules (monomers) combine to fo f olyetherte 
(polymer) can be represented by, pp eteens molecule o^ P ; 


H H H Sf i b j 
monomer units 


Penne! H Ty 


anet a t wet 

> or EE EN ^ i js polymer 

Eme vfi a 

H- Ser ASE cH A 
n CH, = CH, > (— CH, — CH, —) 
X ; t n u 
The een molecule contains something like 10 000-100 000 carbon atoms; and Un 
E E des itis simply an alkane with a very long chain. The fact that the pro' bs it 
sa e ydrocarbon accounts for its lack of chemical reactivity. which m? E 
for "die. E. ue » kali 0f purposes. For example, polythene containers may Þe Yis 

ng acids, alkalis and other corrosive substances. Glass can, of course 98^. ite. 

purpose but it has the disadvantages of being much heavier and Much more frag 


or more briefly 
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Fig. 31.8 Uses of two common plastics (a | 
(a) Pipes which are made from PVC are 


very light 


(b) Refuse sacks made of polythene. ( Both Shell 


Photographs) 


Another important plastic is polyvinyl chloride (PVC)—more properly called 
poly(chloroethene). Chloroethene (vinyl chloride monomer) is made from ethene 
(31.9) and then polymerised, 

H H wey H H 
+ C=C + C=C zt GI ES 
Lo NN 7 NC 
Cl H cl H a 


monomer units 


5 e0—6—0—6—6—6— €... polymer 


or more briefly 
Cl 


PVC is, like polythene, chemically unreactive and may be used for many purpos 
Among other things, it is used for upholstery, piping, electric cable sheathing a 
gramophone records. 

Polymers which are formed by adding molecules together are called additi 
Another group of polymers is formed by molecules which combate 
together when asmall molecule such as water is eliminated. These polymers are c ce 
condensation polymers. An important example is nylon. Itis formed by iden T. 
of a compound containing two NH, groups combining with a ohoni i es 
molecules contain two OH group. Each combination results in the formati ro 
molecule of water. The bond formation can be represented by: on of a 


f 
+H N-A NH, + HO-[_]-OH + as 
--|—N—_]-N 
| | PESCE] dee 


H H 


polymers. 


n 
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31.11 
Properties 
of plastics 


One type of nylon, called nylon 66, is made from 
1,6-diaminohexane H,N(CH,),NH, 
and hexanedioic acid HO,C(CH,),CO,H 


Other condensation polymers are mentioned in 32.9 

It should be mentioned before leaving this section that the chemical inertness 
(unreactivity) of these plastics is not entirely a blessing. The problem comes when 
objects made from them are thrown away, having outlived their usefulness. Ifa paper 
cup is thrown away it eventually rots and disappears, whereas a plastic cup does not. 
It is in some ways unfortunate that the development of cheap plastics has resulted in . 
the proliferation of disposable containers—disposable they may be, but they end up 
as piles of rubbish which do not go away. A considerable amount of research is now 


going on into biodegradable plastics, that is, plastics which will gradually decay when 
left in the open air. 


The properties of plastics which might concern the consumer could include their 
physical strength and flexibility, their appearance (can they be coloured?) and their 
resistance to heat and weather. By adjusting the components of the polymer and the 
conditions under which it is made, it is possible to produce a range of plastics which 
will be suitable for a wide variety of uses. j 

From the point of view of the manufacturer of plastic articles, one other important 
distinction between plastics must be taken into account. That is whether the polymer 
is thermoplastic or thermosetting. ‘Thermoplastic’ means it can be softened by 
heat and moulded an unlimited number of times. A thermosetting polymer, aS the 
name suggests, cannot be reheated and reshaped: when it is heated in the moulding 
process, chemical changes occur, with new bonds being formed which make it 
impossible. to resoften and remould the plastic. i 

To make articles from thermoplastic polymers such as polyethene and pvc, the 
chemical manufacturer will supply the plastic in the form of small granules. The 
granules have been formed by heating the plastic until it is soft and then pushing ^ 
through small holes (extruding). The resulting wires of plastic are chopped up into 
small pieces. At the factory where the plastic articles are made, the granules a 
reheated and shaped into the article being produced. Several methods are use E 
moulding the soft plastic. One is called injection moulding, and if you examiti? 
didus such as plastic bowls or boxes it is often possible to see a small pointed piece 
F z cec dau Ld me soft plastic was injected into the mould. dinto 

made as powders and are heated and compresse 


the mould. This results in them m 1 ould: 
: : permanently adopting the shape of the ™ 
Typical articles made by this meth i E D ich art 
od lect z whic 
made from plastics such as bakelite. aer and witen o 


1 D base 
on methanal (CH, O). These are condensation polymers. (31.10) 


oe E hydrocarbons with a greater degree of ‘unsaturation’ than alkenes, s 
carbon-carbon triple bond in the molecule. The sim lest alkyne is the 825 "ig 
(acetylene), C,H}. Its molecular structure may be uin asH fe OC E 
It is formed when calcium dicarbide, CaC, (made by re: cting calcium gie 
quicklime, with coke), is treated with water at idm cdi 3 
5 CaC,(s) + 2H,O(1) > Ca(OH), (aq/s) + C,H,(g) 
Re aay a at n air with a luminous smoky flame (a lot of carbon €s 
dica d with eT carly days of cycling and motoring the reaction of C? 
"erc A ae was used as the basis of the acetylene lamp, a temper?" 
ich would not compare very favourably with the modern electric light for 
owadays the combustion of ethyne is used to generate high tempgrature® 2 
welding and metal-cutting, using the Oxy-acetylene torch The reaction twe 


having 


capinÉ 
Jciu™ 
ental 
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Fig. 31.9 (a) 
Oxyacetylene cutting 


(b) Oxyacetylene u 'elding. 


( Both Courtesy British 
Oxygen Company) 


e) 


ethyne and oxygen (both supplied from cylinders under pressure) is so highly 
exothermic that temperatures of around 3000°C are obtained: 


C;H.(g) + 230,(g) => 2CO,(g) + H,O(g) 


Ethyne is an important intermediate in the organic chemical industry, and is made 
on a large scale by heating methane (from petroleum or natural gas) to a temperature 
of 1500°C in the absence of air: 


2CH,(g) 1500", C,H,(g) + 3H,(g) 
Ethyne, like ethene, undergoes addition reactions, being an unsaturated 
hydrocarbon. Thus, treatment with hydrogen over a hot nickel catalyst yields ethane: 
C,H,(g) + 2H.(g) > C;H,(g) 
Addition of hydrogen chloride yields 1,1-dichloroethane: 
C;H.(g) + 2HCl(g) > CH, — CHCI,() 
(Note that both halogen atoms become connected to the same carbon atom in this 
reaction.) Addition of chlorine yields 1,1,2,2-tetrachloroethane (bromine reacts 
similarly): 
C,Hs(g) + 2Cl,(g) > CHCl, — CHCI,(1) 
This reaction is used industrially, following which the product is heated so that it 
breaks up into hydrogen chloride and trichloroethene (trichloroethylene), 


CHCI = CCl,. The latter is an important solvent used, for example, in degreasing 
metal surfaces. 


x ` ` 


1. The fossil fuels, coal, petroleum and natural gas not only supply most of our ener, 
but also act as the major sources of organic chemicals, Alternative energy toned 
for the future need to be considered since reserves of fossil fuels are limited Yi 

2. Alkanes, which are important fuels, are saturated hydrocarbons, Beddes ae 
easily burnt they are chemically unreactive under most conditions, though th 
will undergo substitution reactions with halogens. ey 

3. Alkenes and alkynes are unsaturated hydrocarbons. They are che 
undergoing a variety of addition reactions, and are im 
intermediates. Alkenes undergo polymerisation, the reactio 
manufacture of plastics. 


mically Teactive, 
Portant industrial 
n involved in the 
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Chapter 32 Sources of organic compounds: 
alcohols, acids and esters 


EE. TS eee 


Investigation The oxidation of an alcohol. 


32.1 æ (a) Put 5 drops of ethanol in a dry crucible or porcelain basin and try to set 
@ fire to it with a lighted taper. 


Question 1 Since ethanol isacompound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen whatare its 
combustion products likely to be? 


æ (b)Put5 drops of ethanol in a test-tube. Add about 1 cm? of dilute sulphuric 
acid, then 2 drops of potassium manganatelVIl) solution. Warm gently an 
note what happens. 

Repeat this experiment using potassium dichromatelVI) solution in place 

æ of potassium manganatelVIl). 


Questions 2 Does ethanol react with either of these oxidising agents? 
3 How can you tell that reaction has occurred? 
4 Describe any smell that you might have noticed in either of these 
reactions, other than that of ethanol itself. 
5 When wine, which contains ethanol in aqueous solution, is left ope 
* the air it turns sour. How can this be explained? 


n to 


Investigation What are the properties of the gas formed PY 
32.2 dehydrating ethanol? 


æ You will need a boiling-tube, fitted with a bung and delivery tube, so that tn 
gas can be collected over water (Fig. 32.1). : 


Fig. 32.1 Aluminium 


oxide 


Ethanol 
absorbed 

in fine sand 
or rocksil 


ethen® 


water 


a 
boiling-tub? *° 


Put some loosely packed Rocksil (or fine dry sand) in the 
depth of about 2 cm. 


Using a teat pipette, add ethanol to the tube so that M1 p 
thoroughly soaked and there is only a very thin layer of ethanol 2% 


il is 
cocks! 
he "' ye tne 


solid. 
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Clamp the tube “horizontally and Put a layer of dry aluminium oxide 
halfway down the tube (Fig. 32.1). 

Put the bung and delivery tube in the boiling-tube. 

Heat the aluminium oxide gently. The heat which is conducted down the 
tube will be sufficient to vaporise the alcohol which will then be dehydrated 
by the aluminium oxide. 

After the air has been expelled from the apparatus, collect three test-tubes 
full of the gas. 

Test the three samples of gas in the following ways: 

(a) open the first tube and place a lighted splint in the gas which escapes at 
the top of the tube; 
(b) add a few drops of bromine water and shake the tube; 
(c) add a few drops of acidified potassium manganate(VIl) solution and 
e shake the tube. 


Questions 1 The gas is a hydrocarbon. From the evidence of the three tests, to which 
series of hydrocarbons could it belong? 
2 The formula of ethanol is C2HsOH. If the elements Which make up water 
are removed, what will be the formula of the remaining gas? 


Investigation What are the Properties of an organic acid? 


32.3 æ (a) Put 2 cm? of sodium hydroxide solution in a test-tube and add a drop 
of litmus (or Universal Indicator) solution. Now add dilute ethanoic (acetic) 
acid a little at a time, with Shaking, until a change is observed. 

(b) Put a small lump of marble (calcium carbonate) in a test-tube ang 
add about 2 cm? of dilute ethanoic acid. Observe what happens, and 
identify the gas evolved. 

(c) Put about 2 cm? of dilute ethanoic acid intoa test-tube and add a piece of 


æ magnesium ribbon. Observe what happens, and identify the gas evolved. 


Questions 1 Onthe evidence of these experiments, in what ways does ethanoic acid 
behave as a typical acid? G 
2 Dilute ethanoic acid is smelly, and is a weak electrolyte. What 
conclusions can you draw from this? 


*- (d) Put 5 drops of ethanol into a test-tube and add cautiously 5 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, followed by 5 drops of glacial (pure) ethanoic 
acid. Stand the test-tube in hot water for a few Minutes, then Pour the 
contents into 20-50 cm? of cold water contained in a basin or small beaker 

æ Smell the resulting mixture. j 


Questions 3 How would you describe the final smell? 
4 Have you ever come across this smell before? If SO, where? (The smell 
substance formed in this reaction is an ester, ethyl ethanoate (32.9).) V 


dYestigation Converting a plant oil into a soap. 


Oils from plants contain esters of the alcohol, propane-1,2,3, trig|. 

carboxylic acids with large numbers of carbon atoms in their molec 
(32.10). When the oil is heated with aqueous sodium hydroxide, the e: 
are hydrolysed and a solution of the sodium salts of the acids is prod 
These are soaps and they can be isolated by adding salt to the solutio, 


and 
ules 
Sters 
uced. 
n. 


æ You will need some castor oil, some 5M sodium hydroxide Solution (this is 


` 
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Questions 


more concentrated than the usual bench solution and must be treated with 
great care) and some solid sodium chloride. 


Add about 2 cm? of castor oil to a small beaker, together with about 10 cm? 
of 5M sodium hydroxide solution. 

Warm the beaker and stir the mixture until the liquid boils. Boil the mixture 
gently for a few minutes, adding more water, if necessary, SO that the volume 
does not become too small. 

Now add another 10 cm? of distilled waterand about three teaspoonsful 
of solid sodium chloride. Boil the mixture gently for two to three minutes, 
stirring with a glass rod. 

Allow the mixture to cool, continuing to stirto break up any large jumps of 
solid. 

Filter off the solid and wash it with a little distilled water. ; 

Finally add a little of the product to some distilled water in a test-tube- 

4&. Shake and observe what happens. 


41 WMhyisthe hydrolysis of the ester in castor oil faster with aqueous sodium 
hydroxide than with water? : 

2 Why was the product shaken with distilled water, and not with taP water, 
when finding whether it was a soap? 


3 How does the solubility of a soap in salt solution differ from its solubility 


in water? Try to explain your answer. » 


—OCGt ETE Duos E 


32.5 
Alcohols 


Drinks such'as wine, beer and spirits have probably been known to man for over 3000 
years. The substance which is present in all of them is commonly known as alcoho! 
The proper chemical name for this substance is ethanol and it is only one member ofa 
series of alcohols. As it is the most common one it is often called alcohol. The first thre? 
members of the homologous series of alcohols are listed in 30.9. Inspection © 
their formulae shows that they can be represented by the general formula 
C,Hn+10H, or, more simply, ROH where R is an alkyl group (30.7). The functiona 
group present in every member of the series is the hydroxy group — OH, bonde 
covalently to carbon. 

Ethanol is the only member of the series which, if suitably diluted, as in alcoholic 
drinks, can be consumed by human beings. The consumption of undiluted ethane 
would be extremely harmful and as you probably know, 
consumption-of alcoholic drinks, particularly spirits, can lead to ill-health. The other 
members of the homologous series of alcohols capnot be drunk safely. Methanol 5 
added to ethanol to make methylated spirit (meths) to make it unsafe to drink. 

Ethanol in the form of alcoholic drinks is produced by the fermentation of sugar? 
under the influence of enzymes (biological catalysts) present in yeast. In the case? 
beer and also some spirits such as whisky the starting material is starch in the form 9 
barley, and so a preliminary stage is the hydrolysis of the starch to form sugars WHEN 
fruits such as grapes are used as the starting material, the sugars are already present 
The main reactions, starting, for example, with sucrose (cane sugar) as the ray 
material, are firstly the hydrolysis of sucrose to glucose and fructose, 


CH0 (aq) + H,O(1) — 2C,H,20.(aq) 


and secondly the decomposition of glucose to ethanol and carbon dioxide (hence E 
formation of froth) : 


excessive, Tests 


C,H,,06(aq) > 2C,H,OH(aq) + 2CO,(g) 


6-3 : d ef 
Fermentation is carried out at warm room temperature, about 2590; at ley 
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Fig. 32.2 The fermenting 
-room at John Smiths 
Tadcaster Brewery. The 
Sroth is caused by the 
carbon dioxide-given off 
during the fermentation. A 
sample is being taken so 
that its specific gravity can 
be measured to check how 
the fermentation is 
Proceeding. (Courtesy 
John Smith’s Tadcaster 
Brewery Ltd) ~ : 


32.6 
Properties and 
| uses of ethanol 


temperatures the reaction is far too slow, while at higher temperatures the yeast is ` 
‘killed’. At 25°C the production of beer from barley malt takes about a week. When the 
concentration of alcohol reaches about 10% (wine strength), fermentation stops and, 
ifa more concentrated alcohol solution is needed, such as in the production of: spirits, it 
is necessary to remove some of the water by distillation. Complete fractional 
distillation ofa solution of ethanol and water yields a mixture containing 96 % ethanol 
which is used, for example, as surgical spirit. > 


' Until the growth of the petroleum industry, fermentation of sugars was the main 
source of ethanol for industrial purposes. Now, however, most industrial ethanol is 
manufactured by the hydration of ethene (31.9). 


Ethanol undergoes a wide variety of chemical reactions, and some of the more 
important ones are discussed below. 


Combustion in air "oH 
Ethanol, in the form of methylated spirit, is used as a fuel in small Spirit burners for 
camping stoves etc., though it has now been superseded by ‘bottled gas’ such as 
propane. ahs. 

When ethanol burns the products are carbon dioxide and water: 


C,H,OH(1) + 30.(g)  2CO,(g) + 3H,O(g) 
Oxidation to ethanoic (acetic) acid 
Vinegar, a dilute (4%) aqueous solution of ethanoic acid, has been known as 
wine; in fact, the old name ‘acetic acid’ comes from the Latin name for vin, 


is left open to the air for some weeks it goes sour, because of oxidation of 
air, aided by bacteria. The product of this oxidation is ethanoic acid: 


C;H,OH(aq) + O,(g) > CHyCOOH(aq) + H,0(1) 


long as 
egar. If wine 
the ethanol by 


In terms of molecular structures, the reaction involves conversion of the CH 


group of the alcohol to the carboxyl group, :—OH 
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Vinegar is still made by the air-oxidation of wine, but most ethanoic acid for industrial 
purposes is now obtained from petroleum products. 


Fig. 32.3 Conversion of 
ethanol to ethanoic acid elites 
out 
(a) 
(First stage) -~ 


(b) 
(Second stage) 


Ethanol + potassium 
dichromate(VI) + concentrated 
sulphuric acid + water 


Reaction 
mixture 


Ethanoic acid 
(aqueous) 


Heat 


Ethanol can also be oxidised to ethanoic acid using chemical oxidising agents such as 
potassium dichromate(VI) solution. An aqueous solution of ethanol, potassium 
dichromate(VI), and sulphuric acid is refluxed for about half an hour using the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 32.3(a). The purpose of the vertical reflux condenser 15 to 
prevent volatile substances—such as ethanol itself—from escaping while the reaction 
proceeds. When the reaction is complete the condenser is turned to its ‘norma 
position as in Fig. 32.3(b) and the reaction mixture is distilled. The distillate, collecting 
in the receiver, is an aqueous solution of ethanoic acid. i 
Dehydration to ethene 

Ethanol may be dehydrated to give ethene (ethylene), 


C,H;OH(1) > H;O(I) + C;H,(g) 


H H 
bl H MH 
or H-$46—G.0H -- Oai C=, 
bosal H 
H H 


This reaction is the reverse of the process by which ethanol is manufactured from 
ethene (31.9), but is useful in the laboratory as a method of preparing the gas, ethen® 
by passing ethanol vapour over heated aluminium oxide (31.9 and 32.2): 


Reaction with sodium metal 


As you know, sodium metal reacts quite violently with water, liberating hydrogen and 
forming sodium hydroxide solution: 


mat + Na(s) > Na*OH-(aq) + 4H,(g) 


Tonic charges have been included on this occasion to emphasise the fact dhatgodiu i 
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32.7 
Carboxylic acids 


32.8 


Properties of 
ethanoic acid 


hydroxide is an ionic substance. x ‘ 

In a similar fashion, sodium will react with an alcohol such as ethanol. The reaction 
is much less vigorous than that with water, though effervescence is quite brisk. The 
reaction is of the general type: 


ROH(l) + Na(s) > RO-Na* (alc. soln.) 4- 3H,(g) 


The product, which, like sodium hydroxide, is ionic, is called an ‘alkoxide’; thus the 
product from ethanol is sodium ethoxide. It is not very soluble in cold ethanol, and 
readily crystallises if the solution is cooled. 


Formation of esters x 
An important reaction of alcohols is their reaction with acids (usually organic acids) to 
form substances known as esters. This reaction is discussed in 32.9. é 


The carboxylic acids ( formerly called fatty acids because of their presence in natural 
fats) have the general formula C,H,,,, COOH or, more simply, RCOOH where ‘R’ is 
an alkyl group or a hydrogen atom. The simplest carboxylic acids are methanoic acid 
(formic acid), HCOOH, and ethanoic acid (acetic acid), CH;COOH. The latter is the 
acid present in vinegar, while the former is the acid present in the sting of an ant— 
hence the old name, from the „atiu ‘formica’ = ant. The structural formulae for 
methanoic acid and ethanoic acid are, 


H 


| O 
and H—C—oZ 
O—H | O—H, 
H 


Carboxylic acids are colourless substances with characteristic oaours. They are 
either liquids or solids at room temperature depending on their relative molecular 
mass. The ‘lower’ members of the series are completely miscible with water, while the 
higher members become less soluble in water as the size of the alkyl group increases, 


Ethauoic acid (acetic acid), CHCOOH, the most familiar carboxylic acid, is typical 
of this series of compounds. It is a colourless liquid at normal room temperature, with a 
pungent vinegary smell. It freezes at 17°C, so that in cold weather crystallisatio 
occur—heace the old name glacial acetic acid for pure ethanoic acid, 

Ethanoic acid is a covalent compound, the pure substance being 
electrolyte and having no effect upon dry litmus paper. It is, 
hygroscopic (10.16). Its aqueous solution is a weak electrolyte, sho 
ions are present, and it turns litmus red. Even dilute solutions (such as the household 
vinegar) have the characteristic smell of the pure acid, indicating that much of E 
solute is in the molecular form. Thus, itisa weak acid, only slightly ionised in a ueo T 
solution; e.g. the degree of ionisation in vinegar is about 1%. bi. 

Only the hydrogen atom of the carboxyl group undergoes ionisation Th 
hydrogen atoms of the alkyl group are rather inert like those in an alkane, The 
ionisation in water is, 


n may 


Virtually a non- 
however, very 
wing that some 


H H 

Ei 379 H o f 
He oeo Po u e e A ae 

peonnin i | o- H 

H H 
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32.9 
Properties and 
) uses of esters 


or CH,COOH(aq) = CH,COO-(aq) + H*(aq) 
The anion formed is the ethanoate (acetate) ion. 


Acidic behaviour of ethanoic acid y ; 
Ethanoic acid behaves as a typical acid in aqueous solution. The more reactive metal: 
liberate hydrogen from it. Also it reacts with alkalis and bases to form salts. 


eg. NaOH(aq) + CH,COOH(aq) ^ CH,COONa(aq) + H;O( 


i ; i less 
The salt formed here is sodium ethanoate (sodium acetate). It is a typical a id 
odourless crystalline solid, fully ionised in solution and therefore a good electrolyte 
ionic structure is, 


H 
|. 20 
HG. Nat 
| O- 
H 


(Don't be confused by the fact that the metal is written at the end of the formula; bo 
just a convention peculiar to organic chemistry, and it has no particular significa at 
Most ethanoates (acetates) are soluble in water; indeed lead(IT) ethanoate 5; ap 

from lead(II) nitrate, the only common lead salt which is soluble in water. 


eriet - id 38 
Esters are covalent substances in which the ‘acidic’ hydrogen atom of an ac! 


replaced by an alkyl group. Thus, for example, ethyl ethanoate (ethyl acetate) has 
structural formula, 


H 
| 01 “He H 
Here. Gai | 
Peo CH 
H | | 
H H 
——— 
ethanoate ethyl 


usually written more simply as CH;COOC,H;,. 


ave 
Esters are generally liquids immiscible with water. (They can be solids.) They Ww 
characteristic fruity smells. Many esters occur naturally in fruits and flowers; an ur of 
large quantities of manufactured esters are used to provide the flavour and í 
products such as sweets, ice-cream and perfumes. «acid » 
The formation of an ester by reaction between an alcohol and a carboxylic id 
easily shown (Investigation® 32.3). Small quantities of ethanol, conce v b^ 
sulphuric acid and glacial ethanoic (acetic) acid are cautiously mixed in 2 pur 
'The mixture is then warmed gently for a few minutes, after which the o eth! 
mixture (when cool) is poured into cold water in a beaker. The fruity smel ^6 pet 
ethanoate (ethyl acetate) will now be detected, and you may recognise 1t 
similar to that of certain adhesives, in which this ester is used as a solvent. 


CH,COOH() + C,H,OH(l) = CH,COOC,H,(1) + H:O() 


s Dur. ; ; : ric 
Note that this reaction is reversible, so it does not go to completion. The sulphu 
in the reaction mixture acts as a catalyst. i 


of 
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Esters in industry Lr 
Apart from their uses in foods etc. mentioned above, esters have some very important 
large-scale uses. They are employed as solvents, for example in adhesives and emulsion 
paints, and they are polymerised to form various plastics and synthetic fibres. 
Polyvinyl ethanoate is used to make plastic film, glues and paints; polymethyl 
methacrylate is used for Perspex, while various polyesters such as Terylene are used to 
make clothing. 

Terylene is made by esterification of ethane-1,2-diol (ethylene glycol) with 
benzene-1,4-dicarboxylic acid (terephthalic acid), to produce a long-chain molecule: 


Us* HO—CH,—CH,—OH + HO, JOA SIEN 
À poe Ge 
[o] bio 


—0—CH,—CH,—O. + nH,O 
et = 
Oo Oln 


Terylene unit 


This is not, strictly, a polymerisation reaction since water is also formed, but the 
product is nevertheless called a polyester. A polymer formed by this type of reaction, 
which is not the straightforward addition of monomers, is sometimes called a 
condensation polymer. 2 

(Thesymbol ©  isused to represent the compound benzene which consists of a 
ring ofsix carbon atoms, each of which is bonded to a hydrogen atom. To save time the 
carbon atoms and hydrogen atoms are not written in the formula. However, if any of 
the hydrogen atoms are replaced by other groups, such as the carboxylic acid groups 
in terephthalic acid, it is obviously necessary to write them out fully.) 


Hydrolysis of esters CENA Wir 
As mentioned earlier, the esterification reaction is reversible. Consequently, an ester 
can be hydrolysed by water to reform the alcohol and the carboxylic acid, thus: 


CH,COOG;H;() + H;O( = CH,COOH(aq) + CHOH (aq) 
ethyl ethanoate ethanoic acid ethanol 


In practice, the hydrolysis must be catalysed by the presence of acid or alkali for it to 
occur at a reasonable rate. An ester, if refluxed with aqueous acid, will be partly 
hydrolysed according to the equation above. 

Much more important, however, is hydrolysis using aqueous alkali; this is called 
saponification. The reaction goes to completion (if excess alkali is used) since the 
carboxylic acid ends up as a salt, 


eg. CH;COOC;H,(l) + Na*OH-(aq) Ec CH,COO-Na* (aq) + C;H,OH(ag) 


The alkali is not simply a catalyst in this reaction, since it is converted to sodium 
ethanoate. The name saponification is used because a reaction of this type is the key 
stage in the making of soap (next section). 


The French chemist Chevreul, in the early nineteenth century, carried out res 
into the nature of soap. It had been known for a long time that soap could be m 
boiling vegetable oils or animal fats with caustic soda (sodium hydroxide 
1816 Chevreul established that soap is formed by combination of the a 
acidic part of the fat —or in modern terms, sgap is the sodium salt of an 


ade by 
) Solution, In 
Ikali with an 
organic acid, 
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Animal fats are esters formed between the alcohol propane-1,2,3-triol (also known - 
as -glycerol or glycerine) and long-chain carboxylic acids- such as stearic acid 
(octadecanoic acid) —hence the old name ‘fatty acid’ for this type of acid. The alkaline 
hydrolysis (saponification) of a typical fat involves the reaction: 


C,,H,,COOCH, uo 
C,H4COOCH + 3Na*OH- .— — 3C4H4COO-Na* + HOCH 


| sodium stearate | 
OCH, 
C,,H;;COOCH, Cap H 2 
glyceryl tristearate (fat) glycerol 


The structural formula for this soap is: 
HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH ^ 
MNNMAIZTIJINETIIIIIZ m 

H-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-0C-C-C-C- C-C 

| 


Alea le ft | E so 7]. i1] h 
HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH O 


The exact length of the alkyl group is somewhat variable, depending on the identity of 
the original fat, but the essential feature of the structure is that there is a long-cha? 
hydrocarbon with an ionic group at one end. This is what gives soap its remarkable a? 
useful properties. t 
A simple hydrocarbon such as C,,H,, is immiscible with (insoluble in) water; bu 
miscible with (soluble in) substances ofa similar nature such as oil and grease. On 
other hand a simple salt like sodium carbonate, Na,CO,, with an ionic structure; 


- * 
yo Na 
O—C 


No- Na* 


is soluble in water but insoluble in substances like oil and grease. Soap, because ott 
peculiar molecular/ionic structure, is both hydrocarbon and salt at the same time, Z 
so it shares the solubility properties of both. It can therefore act as an emulsi r: 
agent, bringing together as an emulsion the normally immiscible liquids oil and wacchi 
If we represent the structure of soap for simplicity as 


annn Nat 
negatively Changed caros Presents the long alkyl group and © stands fort 
ium charged carboxyl group, then the emulsifying action of soap is illustrated 
ig. 32.4. 


| 

The oil droplet, with the alkyl groups of the soap embedded in it and the negative’ | 
charged carboxyl groups sticking out is, in effect, a giant anion. The oil, broken up” 

these tiny droplets, is now dispersed in the water as an emulsion. d 

The action of soap as a cleansing agent is twofold. Not only does it emulsify oilan f 

» grease, but it also lowers the surface tension of the water, as a result of which the w2" € 

wets things more effectively. Normally if a small quantity of water is placed 0P. t E 

surface of a piece of fabric, the drops do not soak into the fabric. This is because F 

molecules of water exert such strong attractive forces on each other they tend t0 $ 
aape to each other as possible (Fig. 32.5(a)). If a drop of soap solution is ad e 
_ this water, the hydrocarbon parts of the Soap molecules try to keep away from je" 


Meet and the salt parts are attracted to the water, Therefore a lot of the soap ™ ter 
cules arrange themselves between the water molecules on the surface of the W 


tay 
to 
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Fig. 32.4 The 
„emulsifying action of soap 


Fig. 32.5 A drop of water 
will soak into fabric better 
when detergent has been 
mixed with it 


32.11 
Modern 
detergents 


’ (Fig. 32.5(b)). This in turn makes the attractive forces between the water molecules less - 
effective and allows the water to spread out and wet the fabric. The reduction of 
surface tension in this way is more easily demonstrated by adding some soapless 
detergent (next section) to water. 

When the fabric is agitated in water containing soap (or soapless detergent), either 
by hand orina washing machine, not only is greasy material emulsified but also solid 
particles of dirt are loosened and removed. : 


9966 


Water and detergent 


Fabric 


SSS RAEI tun v 


(b) 


The word detergent means ‘cleaning agent’ and so strictly s, 
called a detergent and the cleaning agents commonly kno 
be called soapless detergents. y 
Modern synthetic detergents are designed in such a way that problems with Wate 

hardness do not arise. Many are made by reacting hydrocarbons from Petroleum wi E 
concentrated sulphuric acid (a major use for sulphuric acid), and converting the 
product into its sodium salt. A typical sodium alkylsulphate is Cu Ha OSO, -Na t; that 
is: À 


peaking soap should be 
wn as detergents should 
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Fig. 32.6 Treatment of 
oil pollution at sea by 
Spraying with detergent. 
(Crown copyright and 
courtesy of Warren Spring 
Laboratory) 


Heir enone High a < HH: O 
ESTER SOMIT De peers psp o. | 
H-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C-O-S-O- Nat 
Peel eee Mae Reese p op o— gd 
HHS, HY ae Hen eH AH H H H O 
You will see that the structure is very similar to that of soap, in that there is a long 
alkyl group with an ionic group at one end. Hence they operate in the same way as 
soap. They reduce the surface tension of water, so enabling the water to wet the fabric 
more thoroughly, and they emulsify oil by the same mechanism as soap. Their ability 
to emulsify oil makes them particularly useful when a shipping accident results in an 
oil-slick on the sea. The oil is sprayed with a solution of detergent which emulsifies the 
oil. This disperses the oil before it is washed into shallower water or on to the coast 
where it would be more harmful to marine and bird life and also pollute beaches. 


Une ot the important advantages of synthetic detergents is that ipitation with 
small concentrations of Ca?* or Mg?* ions does not ia andso the a ofscum in 
bare sit Hots not arise (10.21). 

roblems have, however, occurred with pollution. Some nthetic 
detergents were found to be Ram bicdesedda ple. ie. they pets oe dosi by 
bacteria and they accumulated-in rivers, polluting the water (10.13). This problem 
was overcome when the manufacturers found that if the carbon chain is straight and 
not branched, the detergent is biodegradable—i.e. broken down by bacteria. 
Another problem has arisen with certain phosphate additives, which upset the 
balance of river life. They act as nutrients for algae, to the extent that they multiply 


= form a green scum on the water. Action has now been taken to solve this problem 


1. Ethanol is produced naturall 
to ethanoic (acetic) acid, wh 
to ethene. 


y in the fermentation of sugar. It undergoes oxidation 
ich is present in vinegar. Ethanol may be dehydrat 


33 se is the sodium salt of a long-chain carboxylic acid. It has the property ot 
lowering the surface tension of water and emulsifying oil and grease. Mode 
synthetic detergents act in a similar manner, but are not affécted by hard wate! 
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Chapter 33 


a 


Ammonia - 


——— ÉL uw oum 


Investigation 
33.1 P 


Fig. 33.1 


Solid mixture of 


and calcium 
hydroxide 


Gentle 
heat 


Question 


Questions 


Investigation 
33.2 i 


Questions 


ammonium chloride 
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What are the properties of ammonia? 

You will need a supply of ammonia gas. This can be conveniently prepared 
by heating a solid mixture of ammonium chloride and calcium hydroxide, 
which gives off ammonia gas on gentle heating. A suitable apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 33.1. 


Note that the mouth of the test-tube should incline slightly downwards, as 
water is formed and this would otherwise run back and crack the hot glass, 


Gently heat the mixture to produce some ammonia to carry out the following 


investigations. 
(a) Invert a test-tube over the delivery tube so as to collect ammonia 


by upward delivery (ammonia is less dense than air). Leave the tube in 
place for about half a minute and then place it with its mouth under water in 
a beaker of water. Observe what happens. 


1 How would you describe the solubility of ammonia from What you see in 
this experiment? 


(b) Wet the end of a glass rod with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and hold 
it near the end of the delivery tube. Observe what happens. 


2 Since ammonia is an alkaline gas and hydrochloric acid gives off an 
acidic gas (hydrogen chloride), what type of compound is likely to be formed 


in this reaction? 
3 Whatis the substance formed? 


(c) Hold a burning splint close to the end of the delivery tube to see whether 
ammonia gas burns in air. 


What are the properties of an aqueous solution f 
ammonia (ammonium hydroxide)? 9 
(a) Put 3-4 cm? of dilute ammonia solution in a clean i 
A eva ^ 
Cautiously smell the liquid and test the liquid with red md me 
papers. 
Now, with the basin on a tripod and gauze, gently boil the ligu; 
4 e 
the vapour with moist red litmus paper. liquid and test 
Allow the liquid to boil away, but stop heating just before i 
t 
observe whether any significant résidue is left. goes dry, and 


and blue litmus 


1 Is the liquid acidic or alkaline? 
2 Isthe solute given off with the steam on boiling or is it left id 
3 Is the solute volatile? as a residue? 


æ (b) To about 2 cm? of dilute ammonia solution in a test-tube, add 2 or 3 
drops of litmus solution. i . . s 
Now add dilute hydrochloric acid, a few drops at a time, with shaking, until 
the indicator changes colour. ; . e. aa 
Pour about half the liquid into a clean dish and smell it to see if it smells 
x ammonia. eee 
To the remaining liquid in the test-tube, add about an equal volum 
sodium hydroxide solution and smell the mixture. ad 
Finally, warm the tube, holding moist red litmus paper at the mouth, a 
4 observe what happens to the litmus. 


Questions 4 What type of reaction takes place between ammonia solution and an 
acid? 
5 What type of substance will be formed in this reaction? : 
6 Is ammonia given off after addition of sodium hydroxide solution? 


æ (c) Into four separate test-tubes put about 2 cm? of solutions of iron(ll! 
sulphate, iron(II!) chloride, magnesium sulphate and copper(I!) sulphate 
respectively. d 3 d 

To each tube add about 1 cm? (no more) of dilute ammonia solution an 
stir with a glass rod. Observe what happens. 1 

Now, fill each tube to about two-thirds full with ammonia solution and st!" 
well. You should observe that one mixture behaves differently from the 

æ others; decide which one it is and note what has happened. 


Questions 1> What were the four precipitates? 


‘2 In which tube did the precipitate behave differently when excess 
ammonia solution was added? 


3 What happened to the precipitate in this example? 


e What are the properties of ammonium chloride? 
33 


Ammonium chloride is the salt formed when ammonia reacts with hydrogen 
chloride, or when ammonia solution reacts with hydrochloric acid. 

æ (a) Put solid ammonium chloride into a test-tube to a depth of about 0.6 on , 
Fold a piece of moist red litmus paper over the rim of the tube and gent Y 
heat the ammonium chloride. Continue heating for some time. 


" " i í 
Observe what happens (i) at the bottom of the tube, (ii) in the middle ^ 
æ the tube, (iii) near the top of the tube, 


; ) t 
Glidstion 1 What is the word used to describe the type of change in state 
ammonium chloride undergoes when heated? 


æ (b) Put about 2 cm? 


of ammonium chloride sol t/tube and nof? 
: chloride solution in a test-tu 
whether it smells of 


ammonia. 


"cs eel "dee of Em hydroxide solution and smell it a of 
e liquid gently, holdi i i m 
@ the tube. gently, holding moist red litmus paper at the 


Questions 2 Does ammonium chlori 


de solution have a definit. ell? i 
3 What gas is given off when i i is e ith sod 
ic EE ammonium chloride is warmed wi 
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Questions 


~ Repeat part (b), using ammonium sulphate solution instead of ammonium 
« chloride solution. ~> 


4 What gas, if any, is given off this time? 

5 Whation in the salt reacts with sodium hydroxide solution, liberating this 
gas? 

6 From the results of parts 2 and 3, what is a test for an ammonium salt? 


———————————————————————————————————— 


33.4 
The elements of 
life 


:33.5 


"Proteins 


All types of life form part ofa natural cycle. A plant or animal is born, then it takes in 
matter from its surroundings as it grows and lives, then eventually it dies. If it die: 
naturally it rots away and returns to the surroundings. If it is eaten for food, then 


it becomes part of another living organism which, in its turn, will die. 


The four most important elements from which living things are made up are carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. However, for healthy growth, plants and animals 
need many other elements from the soil or from the atmosphere. The elements which 
are removed in the greatest quantities from soil when plants grow in it are nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. For a soil to be fertile these elements must be present. If 
they are missing, or if they are removed by growing successive crops in the soil, they 
must be added in the form of artificial fertilisers (33.10) which will make the soil 
fertile. 

Other elements such as iron and manganese are also essential, but they are removed 
in such small quantities by growing plants that they rarely need to be added in 
fertilisers. . 

The part which carbon plays in the life cycle has been discussed in i 
(9.4, 28.8). The carbon cycle involves the use of the sun's energy to build up ee 
(carbohydrate) in plants from carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. This starch 
eventually becomes our food, from which we obtain energy (9.4). This chapter is 
mainly concerned with the important part played by nitrogen in the life cycle 


Quite a large proportion of animal matter is protein —about 15 % for a human bein 
You have probably heard of protein, but what is it? Protein is a vital constituent x 
living cells, and it occurs particularly in muscles, blood, cartilage and hair. It is 
essential for us to have a supply of protein in our diet. Foods that are particularly rich ir 
protein are meat, fish, milk, cheese, and various kinds of nuts and beans 
Proteins are organic nitrogen compounds, and their im nA 
[ n portance to living matter ; 
that they consist of very long-chain molecules which can be used for bi se 
fibrous material as required for muscles, hair, cartilage, skin. 
The long-chain molecules of protein are built up of amino aci i i 
e 1 cid units. Am: i 
contain the functional group, cn 


H H 
jn 
N 


l 
—c——_C 


| 
H O—H 


the amino part being the — NH, group. 


uilding ur 
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3.6 


he nitrogen 
ycle 


There are many amino acids, the simplest being aminoethanoic acid, which is 
usually known as glycine: 


H H [9] 
Nee 
Vo —c— PN 
| 
H H . O—H 
Protein molecules are built up by condensation (elimination of water) between amino | 
acids: 
mH: OQ, HH HO” HR HO 
TUS sesso T zs | ER IT 
a) GIG ANI G-—C—N-—G-—G-— 
I | 
Hi R2 R? 


The section of chain shown here contains three amino acid units (‘R’ stands fòr some 
unspecified organic group). An actual protein may contain thousands of such units. 

When we eat proteins (as in meat, for example), the protein molecules are 
hydrolysed into their separate amino acids by enzymes in the digestive system. These 
amino acids are then used by the body for replenishing its own protein. The 
condensation of the amino acids in the correct order to synthesise bodily protein 1s 
controlled by the nucleic acids such as DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid). 

Some of the amino acids from the protein in food are not used in building up new 
protein, but are simply oxidised to obtain energy, just as carbohydrate is oxidised. In 
this case some'of the nitrogen from these amino acids is converted to carbamide (urea), 


NH, 
o= 
NH, 

which is excreted in the urine. 


Where does the nitrogen in proteins come from? The answer is, of course, that 


ultimately it comes from the air, which is almost 80 % nitrogen. The way in which this 
happens is considered in the next section. . 


ammonium salts. These un 


» wi id of bacteria, to nitrates: 
. Secondly, lightning flashes i aid of bacteria, 


N.(g) + O,(g) = 2NO(g) 
This undergoes further reactión with air to form 


nitrogen dioxide, N , which then 
dissolves in rain and, with further oxidation, fo; pires MIC. 


rms nitric acid: 
4NO,(g) + O,(g) + ?H,O(I) > 4HNO,(aq) - ` 


This reacts with minerals in the soil to form Nitrates, 
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Fig. 33.2 The nitrogen 
cycle 


Nitrogen 
in air 


leguminous 


Haber 
Process 


Ammonium 
salts in soil 


fertlisers 


These natural processes, though once sufficient to maintain the nitrogen balance. 
are no longer sufficient because of the greatly increased demands of modern 
agriculture. Consequently, the nitrogen supply in the soil must now be supplemented 
by synthetic fertilisers. Modern fertilisers are obtained mainly from ammoni: 
manufactured by .the Haber Process (33.9) and then converted to salts such as 
ammonium sulphate and ammonium nitrate. In this way the conversion of 
atmospheric nitrogen to nitrogen compounds in the soil enables us to keep pace with 
the rapid removal of nitrogen from the soil by intensive farming. 


33.7 As may be seen from the last section, we need food more than just as a source of 
Nutrition, health ^ energy. Carbohydrates provide energy, but nothing else. Proteins are essential n 
and medici bs they replace the protein used up in our bodies and also provide some energy, In 
addition we need various mineral compounds, such as those containing iU d 

phosphorus, to build bones. We also need vitamins and many trace leiten 

(elements in small quantities) such as lodine, iron, zinc, managanese and 

molybdenum. 

Our bodies function by means of a multitude of chemical Processes. If our diet does 


Food additives have been criticised by some people in recent years but th, 
necessarily a bad thing, indeed they may be essential to our health, The a are not 
‘chemical’ additives are in some way inferior to ‘natural’ substances is ierit ea that 
would seem to be a legacy of the ‘Vital Force’ theory of organic chemistry E and 
discredited over a century ago. Vitamin C is Vitamin C, whether it is oben Was 
eating oranges or made in a factory and bought as a solid in a bottle. ned by 
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Diseases can be caused by deficiencies in our diet. For example, the Jack of iodine 
will cause goitre which leads to swelling of the thyroid gland in the neck (269). 
Other diseases are caused by an over- or under-production of a chemical substance 
within the body. For example, diabetes occurs when the pancreas gland is not 
producing a sufficient quantity of a substance called insulin. The body is only able to 
use the sugar which it absorbs from food if insulin is available. Other problems can 
occur when bacteria or viruses invade the body. They disturb chemical processes and 
often produce harmful substances which spread through the body. 4 

The ill health and diseases that can arise from abnormalities in the chemical 


processes can often be treated by the use of other chemical substances. Perhaps the. 


simplest example of this is when an indigestion mixture containing sodium 
hydrogencarbonate is taken to neutralise the excess acid produced in the stomach. 
Similarly, iron(II) sulphate tablets can be taken by people suffering from anaemia 
and also by blood donors to help them replace the blood they have lost. An injection 
of insulin can be used as a substitute for that which is normally formed by the 
pancreas gland. Bacterial infections can be treated with drugs and antibiotics. 
Drugs are chemicals which are found to attack the micro-organisms without having 
harmful effects on the healthy cells in the body. Drugs are made by chemical 
processes. Antibiotics, which also attack micro-organisms, differ from drugs in that 
they are made by living cells. For example, penicillin is made from a mould. Recent 
developments in the use of biological organisms to produce medicines (a branch of 
biotechnology, offer tremendous possibilities in the fight against disease. It seems 
likely that it will be possible to produce antibodies and interferons on a large scale for 
the treatment of bacteria and viruses. 

One way of avoiding disease is to have an adequate and varied food supply. The 
production of food has become increasingly dependent on chemistry. The quality 
and quantity of crops depend not only on the climate and the composition of the soil, 
but also on preventing the crops being attacked by insects and diseases. It may also be 
necessary to control the growth of unwanted plants (weeds) among the crops. As 
mentioned in Chapter 10, fertilisers, which are a major product of the chemical 
industry, are used to improve the quality of the soil. 

Insects, weeds and diseases in plants can in many cases be controlled by another 

group of products called pesticides. Those pesticides which control insects are 
called insecticides and those which control weeds are called herbicides. 
. "Two well known insecticides are DDT and BCH (25.12) both of which use chlorine 
in their manufacture. Clearly when using insecticides it is important to know if they 
also kill other insects, such as bees, which are not harmful to the crops. It is also 
important to consider the effect of the insecticide on the next stage in the food chair, 
such as birds which feed on the insects. There ís also. evidence that some insects 
develop a resistance to certain insecticides. For reasons such as these it is important 
that insecticides are not used indiscriminately. 

Many herbicides are selective weed killers. It is possible, for example, to buy 
weedkillers which will kill the dandelions and clover in a lawn without harming the 
grass. In the same way, farmers can treat their crops with herbicides which will kill 
map weed "ut not harm the crops. This selective activity is often related to the type of 
cae Rien Sen Peal leaves are killed and the narrow leaves of the grass an 

All pesticides must be handled with care, partic ful to 
animals. The instructions provided by the UE Ces A be followed carefully 

Chemistry also plays a part in the next Stage of food production that is, the stage 
between growing the crops őr animals and the food being sold in the shops. During 
this stage it may be necessary to process the food, preserve it from decay, and store it, 
Food science aims to understand and improve the processes which occur during this 
stage. The decay of food is a series of chemical reactions which are catalysed (23.15 ) 
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Fig. 33.4 An ammonia 
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either by bacteria or by enzymes which are present in the food. The decay often 
involves water and oxygen. Food is preserved by making it difficult for these reactions 
to occur. You should be able to think of ways in which some of the food you eat has 
been preserved. Methods such as canning, freezing and dehydrating usually involve 
removing one or more of the reactants (air or water), and reducing the activity of the 
catalysts. Freezing, for example, prevents water from taking part in any reaction by 
converting it into a solid. The low temperature also slows down the activity of the 
enzymes and bacteria. 

This section has briefly mentioned the part played by chemistry, biochemistry and 
biotechnology in agriculture, food processing, health and medicine. Each of these are 
large and important areas in themselves. Some of the developments are controversial 
because as well as the benefits arising from them there are possibilities of less desirable 
effects which have to be considered. 


Ifyou have a baby brother or sister and you have been there during the changing of the 
nappy, you may have noticed a rather pungent and distinctive smell which, if very 
strong, brings tears to your eyes. This is the smell of ammonia which has been formed 
by the action of water in the presence of bacteria on a substance called urea, which is 
present in urine, You may also have noticed the same smell in some domestic cleansers, 

Ammonia has an important part to play in modern life. Fig. 33.3 shows the growth 
in production of ammonia compared to the growth in the world population. The 
increased demand for ammonia is due to the increasing need for artificial fertilisers to 
supplement the nitrogen which is naturally absorbed into the soil. 

One of the first artificial fertilisers to be added to the soil to supply soluble nitrogen 
was sodium nitrate, or Chile Saltpetre. This is a mineral found, as its name suggests, in 
Chile, which has been exported as a fertiliser since about 1830. In time, however, the 
supplies of this substance became smaller and the cost of transporting it to Europe 
became too high, so alternatives had to be sought. 
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production 
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About 1900 two processes for converting the nitrogen in the air into soluble nitrogen 
compounds were in use. They required too much energy and soon faded into the 
background when Fritz Haber, working in Karlsruhe, managed in 1908, at the end of 
four years work, to find the conditions necessary for nitrogen and hydrogen to 
combine directly to give a reasonable yield of ammonia. Although himself not skilled 
in making equipment, Haber designed, and had made, an apparatus which in 1909 
he was able to use to show that an acceptable yield of ammonia could be produced. 
The rights to the process were bought in that year by a large German chemical firm, 
Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik (BASF). One of their brilliant chemical engineers, 
Carl Bosch, undertook the huge task of developing Haber’s experimental apparatus 
into a large manufacturing plant. d 

The main problem which Bosch had to overcome was that Haber had suggeste 
the use of high pressure, which meant that strong plant was required. A second 
problem was to find the best catalyst for the process to replace the expensive osmium 
which Haber had suggested and used. Bosch's team 'eventually found that finely- 
divided iron, containing oxides of potassium, aluminium and calcium, gave the best 
results, and this catalyst is still used today. They also found a cheap method of getting 
the large amounts of hydrogen needed by passing steam over red-hot coke ( 18.4). By 
1913 Bosch had a complete works operating at Oppau on the Rhine and was making 
30 tonnes of ammonia a day. By the end of 1915, with the Oppau plant having been 
enlarged and a second one built, the German works were fixing 180 000 tonnes of 
nitrogen a year (largely at that time for conversion to explosives for the German 
Army in the 1914-18 war). Haber was awarded the Nobel Prize for Chemistry 1” 
1918 and Bosch shared the prize in 1931. 


The reaction'at the heart of the Haber Process for the manufacture of ammonia }§ 
represented by the equation: 


N,(g) + 3H;(g) = 2NHs(g) $ 


As the equation shows, the reaction is reversible and the problem which Haber had t 
solve was to obtain a satisfactory yield at a cost low enough for the product to be cheap: 
It would be no good manufacturing ammonia at the price of gold; no one would be 
able to buy enough. A prime consideration is that the reaction has to be reasonably 
fast, and this means using a catalyst and temperatures which, to the chemical engineer» 
are moderately high (about 500°C). 

Temperatures of this order create a problem. The reaction between nitrogen and 
hydrogen is exothermic and, according to Le Chatelier’s Principle (22.16), we could 


geta better yield at equilibrium by lowering the temperatute. If we did this, however?” 


the reaction would be far too slow and it would take much too long for equilibrium Ww 
be reached. So, we have to use moderately high temperatures. There still remains 
however, one thing we can vary—the pressure. 

The reaction involves a decrease in the number of molecules of gas from 4 t° d 
Thus from Avogadro's Law (5.6) it follows that if the reaction were carried out e 
constant temperature, the volume of gas would decrease. Le Chatelier's rincipl* 
then tells us that we can improve the equilibrium yield by carrying out the reaction ? 
high pressure. This also gives the bonus of making the reaction faster: d 

In the modern process a pressure of 200 atmospheres is used. As was mention? 
earlier, this considerably increases the cost of the process, since the reaction vessel 
have to have thick walls to withstand this pressure (200 atmospheres is nearly 4 ton 
per square centimetre). Considerable energy also has to be used in compressing f 
gases, but, even despite these factors, the process is still superior to the older ones asf 
as cost is concerned. 

A mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, in the ratio of 1 volume to 3 yolume . 
produced by the action of steam (18.4) and then air on methane from fatur £x 
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Fig. 33.5 A sack of 
fertiliser showing the 
NPK values of the 
Jertiliser. ( Courtesy ICI 
Ltd Agricultural 
Division) 


Fig. 33.6 The wheat in 
the centre has not been 
treated with the 
appropriate fertiliser. 
(Courtesy ICI Ltd 
Agricultural Division) 


| TABLE 33,1 


~ 


After compression to 200 atmospheres, it is passed at 500°C over the iron catalyst. The . 
mixture of gases coming from the reaction vessel contains about 15% of ammonia. 
Asit is cooled, because it is at a high pressure, the ammonia liquefies and is run off. The 
unchanged mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen is recycled until it is all eventually 
converted to ammonia. The product is stored and transported as a liquid under 
pressure in specially-designed tanks. 


About 80% of ammonia manufactured by the Haber Process is used for making ` 
fertilisers. Ammonia is sometimes injected directly into the soil, but it is more usual to 
react it with acid to produce a solid salt, which is easy to store and transport. The-two 
most important ones are ammonium sulphate and ammonium nitrate (sold as 
Nitram), both containing high proportions of nitrogen (21 % in the sulphate and 35% 
in the nitrate). These two fertilisers are made by reacting ammonia gas with solutions 
of the appropriate acid, sulphuric for ammonium sulphate and nitric for ammonium 
nitrate. 

The two most important elements, besides nitrogen, which need to be added to the 
soil by means of fertilisers are phosphorus (P) and potassium (K) (33.4). Most 
fertilisers are used either to add nitrogen (N) or to add all three elements, N, P and K. 
The mixed fertiliser usually contains ammonium nitrate, ammonium Phosphate and 
potassium chloride in varying proportions. The percentage of N.P.K. is usually 
printed on the container. Exercise 22, p. 388, is concerned with working out N:P.K. 
values. 


A fertiliser with appropriate N.P.K values is selected for a particular soil and crop. 
The selection must be done carefully, because clearly it would be wasteful to add more : 
ofan element than was necessary and also there is a possibility of: polluting waterways if 
excessive quantities of fertilisers are washed into them by rain (10.13). The 
composition ofa soil can be found by analysis, but an indication that there is probabl 
a shortage of a particular element can be obtained by recognising Symptoms such i 
those in Table 33.1. 


MISSING ELEMENT SYMPTOM 


Nitrogen (N) Harsh fibrous leaves 


Phosphorus (P) Grey leaves, stunted growth 


Potassium (K) Premature death of leaves 
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T of 
i ; . as ure 
Fig. 33.7 summarises the processes for making N.P.K fertiliser. A E os m 
ammonium nitrateand ammonium phosphatesismade by reacting ammonia g: 

mixture of nitric acid and Phosphoric acid solutions x 


NH,(g) + HNO,(aq) — NH,NO,(aq) 


2NH,(g) + H,PO,(aq) > (NH,)2HPO, (aq) 
phosphoric | 
acid | 


Phosphoric acid is made from a miner 
Ca,(PO,),) and the nitric acid is made 
he conversion ofammonia to nitric 

the Solvay Process for making sodium c 
polyurethane, and the production of d 


to 
Ammonia is a colourless gas with a distinctive pungent smell which can bring teary 
the eyes if the concentration is high enough. Tt is less dense than air and is cure’ 
liquefied, either by applying pressure or by cooling to — 33°C at atmospheric preab 

The gas is very soluble in water, one volume of water at room temperature diss? | 
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33.12 
Ammonia 
solution 
(ammonium 
hydroxide) 


Oe 


about 700 volumes of ammonia gas. Since its solubility is of the same order as that of 
hydrogen chloride, the Fountain Experiment (25.6) can be done with ammonia gas in 
the same way as with hydrogen chloride. The only difference is that with ammonia 
the beaker should contain red litmus solution rather than blue. This is because 
ammonia is the only common gas which is alkaline to moist litmus, and so the red ` 
litmus solution turns blue when it enters the flask of ammonia, 


paper above it the paper turns blue, showing that ammonia is being given off. 
Evaporation to dryness leaves no residue. Thus it seems that ammonium hydroxide 
solution is simply a solution of ammonia in water, 

There are, however, two bits of evidence to contradict this. Firstly, its ability to 
conduct electricity indicates that it is an electrolyte and must contain ions. However, it 


fore contain ` 
fewer ions. Secondly, the pH of the solution is high (11.13), that is, the solution-is 


alkaline, containing hydroxide ions (OH-). This Suggests that as the ammonia 
dissolves it reacts to some extent with the water, producing hydroxide ions and 


NH;(g) + H,O(1) = NHł (aq) + OH-(aq) 


The solution is probably an equilibrium mixture of t 
water, ammonium ions and hydroxide ions. It smells of a 


1. Reaction of ammonia solution with acids 
Because of the presence of hydroxide ions, ammonia solution will r 


s Kide eact with acids ju t 
as any other alkali does. Neutralisation occurs and a salt is forme: x ps 


» 


e.g. NH,OH(aq) + HCl(aq) > NH,Cl(aq) + H,O(1) 
or NH,(aq) + HCl(aq) > NH,Cl(aq) 


Since the ammonium ion has a charge of +1, ammonium salts have 
to the corresponding sodium and potassium salts. Like them 
ammonium salts are soluble in water, 

You might think that since ammonia solution is a weak alkali, containin, 
comparatively few hydroxide ions, it would only take a tiny bit of acid to neutralise it. 


Similar formulae 
also, all common 
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33.13 

"The action of 
strong alkalis on 
ammonium 
salts 


This is not so. The addition of acid removes hydroxide ions from the solution: 
H*(aq) + OH-(aq) > H,O(1) 


i i i form 
By Le Chatelier’s Principle, more ammonia molecules will react with water to 
hydroxide ions to replace those lost in the reaction, 


NH,(aq) + H,O(l) ~ NH}(aq) + OH-(aq) 
A i jater. 
and these immediately combine with hydrogen ions from the acid to ea cans Me 
The process will continue until virtually all the ammonia has combined with the 


; : A : ; m a 
and has been converted into ammonium ions. The resulting solution has n 
because all the ammonia has been converted into ions. 


2. Reactions of ammonia solution with solutions of metal salts MI 
Ammonia solution will, like sodium hydroxide solution, precipitate an insolu 
hydroxide when added to a solution of a metal salt, 


eg.  3NH,OH(aq) + FeCl,(aq) — Fe(OH),(s) + 3NH,Cl(aq) 


(compare this with: 


3NaOH(aq) + FeCl(aq) —> Fe(OH),(s) +  3NaCl(ag) ) 


SEM 1 : E : : in the 
The hydroxide ions in the ammonia solution come together with the metal ions 
metal salt solution, forming the solid metal hydroxide: 


Fe+(aq) + 3OH-(aq) + Fe(OH),(s) 


4 s 3 $ » E à A ces part 
Asin the reaction ofammonia solution with acids, all the dissolved ammonia takes P 
in the reaction, even though only a small part of it is initially ionised. 


3. Reactions of ammonia solution with some metal hydroxides _ blue 
If ammonia solution is added to a solution of copper(II) sulphate, a light [the 
precipitate of copper(II) hydroxide first forms, but this then dissolves as more 9 
ammonia solution is added, giving a deep blue solution. The latter contains com 
ions, in which ammonia molecules from the ammonia solution have been joined by 
ordinate or dative covalent bonds to the copper(II) ions (15.5): 


Cu**(ag) + 4NH,(aq) > Cu(NH,),*(aq) 


di ` j ;de will 
The complex ion isthe tetraamminecopper(1I) ion. Zinc hydroxide and silver oxide 
also dissolve in ammonia solution, forming complex ions. 


A solution of ammonium chlorid 
completely ionic. If sodium hydr 
ofammonia and, ifthe mixture i 


jc i$ 
€ does not smell of ammonia because the mal 
oxide solution is added, however, there is a cleat 
s heated, ammonia gas is given off: 


NH,Cl(aq) + NaOH(aq) + NaCl(aq) + H,O(I) + NH,(g) 
The same thing will happen,when any ammonium salt is warmed with any 5i (of 
alkali and it follows that this can be the basis of the test for an ammonium sal 
the ammonium ion). The test simply consists of warming the compound with sodi Ki 
hydroxide solution, An ammonium salt will give ammonia gas which ca" 
identified by its smell and by its ability to turn moist red litmus paper blue- 

This behaviour can be explained 


ain 
m by applying Le C ier's Principle once 28 
to the equilibrium represented by Iie easter: UU S pl 


NH,(aq) + H,O() = NHi(aq)  OH-(aq) E. 

sge io 
The sodium hydroxide solution brings along a large concentration of hydroxide that 
and Le Chatelier’s Principle tells us that the equilibrium is disturbed in such a W? 
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Fig. 33.8 The 
preparation and collection 
of dry ammonia 


Mixture of 
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calcium hydroxide 


33.15 
Reactions of 
ammonia 


the hydroxide ions are absorbed. This can only happen by the hydroxide ions 
combining with the ammonium ions in the ammonium chloride solution, forming 
more ammonia in the solution. When the mixture is heated, the ammonia becomes less 
soluble and some of it is driven out as the gas. Again Le Chatelier’s Principle operates, 
the equilibrium being disturbed to produce more ammonia to replace that which has 
gone. Eventually, as more ammonia is driven off, the reaction will go to completion . 


The laboratory preparation of ammonia is based on the principle discussed in the 
previous section, the action of a strong alkali on an ammonium salt. A convenient 
ammonium salt to use is ammonium chloride. Because sodium and potassium 
hydroxides are deliquescent and therefore difficult to work with in the solid state, it is 
preferable to use, as the alkali, slaked lime (calcium hydroxide). Solid ammonium 
chloride and solid calcium hydroxide are thoroughly mixed and when the mixture is 
gently heated, ammonia is given off at a convenient rate: 


Ca(OH);(s) + 2NH,Cl(s) > CaCl,(s) + 2NHs(g) + 2H,0(¢) 


Ifdry ammonia gas is required, it must be dried with quicklime (calcium oxide). The 
dry gas is collected by upward delivery, since it is less dense than air. 

A suitable apparatus for the preparation and collection of the dry gas is shown in 
Fig. 33.8. 

The other drying agents which are normally used for drying gases will not work in 
this preparation. Concentrated sulphuric acid would absorb the ammonia, forming 
ammonium sulphate, while anhydrous calcium chloride reacts with the gas, forming 
complex ions. 


Calcium 
oxide 


1. Reaction with hydrogen chloride 

The reaction ofa solution ofammonia in water with acids has alread 
but ammonia will also act as a base when it is alone. This is shown w 
ammonia is held mouth-to-mouth with a jar of dry hydrogen chlorid 
are colourless, but when they mix the jars are filled with a white ‘smoke’ consisting of 
solid particles of ammonium chloride: 


y been mentioned, 
hen a jar of dry 
€. The two gases 


NH;(g) + HCl(g) > NH,Cl(s) 


Ifthe jars are allowed to stand for a few minutes, the white solid settles to the bottom of 
the jars. 
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Fig. 33.9 Action of heat 
on ammonium chloride 


Fig. 33.10 Burning 
ammonia in oxygen 
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If some solid ammonium chloride is taken from the bottle in the laboratory and 
gently heated in a test-tube, the white smoke appears again and the solid seems 
to sublime, i.e. it vaporises, without melting to a liquid. On cooling the vapour 
condenses to reform the solid (known as the sublimate). Fig. 33.9 shows what 
happens in the test-tube. 3 

Salts do not usually evaporate like this, and the fact that the heating of ammonium 
chloride is not just simple sublimation is indicated when a piece of damp red litmus 
paper is held in the tube at Y. The litmus paper turns blue, showing that ammonia 55 
being given off. What.is happening is that the ammonium chloride is breaking dow? 


on heating, into ammonia gas and hydrogen chloride gas. A mixture of the two E 
present in the region X in the test-tube: 


NH,Cl(s) = NH,(g) + HCl(g) 
This is the reverse of the reaction which takes place when the two gases are mixed at 
room temperature. As the mixture rises up the tube, it becomes cooler so that the tw? 
can recombine to form the white smoke of ammonium chloride particles. A deposit 
of solid ammonium chloride forms near the top of the tube. The breakdown ? 
ammonium chloride on heating is called thermal dissociation, rather thai 
thermal decomposition. This is because the products of the breakdown recombine 0? 
cooling to reform the original substance, In thermal decomposition the reaction isn0 
reversible and no recombination of the products takes place. 
2. Oxidation of ammonia 


Ammonia in aqueous solution is not easily oxidised, even by a strong oxidising agen 


such as potassi ; 5 zm n 
SPUNI Fono manganate(VIT) solution, but the gas itself can be oxidised ! 


Wide glass 
tube A 


Glass wool 


Dry 


ammonia z4— ——- Oxygen 


Reaction with air 


Fig. 53.11 The catalytic 
oxidation of ammonia 
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Summary ; 


Under these conditions only the hydrogen ends up as an oxide, the nitrogen being set 


free: 
4NH,(g) + 30,(g) > 2N,(g) + 6H,O(g) 


Reaction with hot copper(I) oxide 

A similar reaction to that with oxygen-enriched air takes place when ammonia is 
passed over hot copper(II) oxide. Once again only the hydrogen becomes an oxide, the 
nitrogen being set free, but this time the oxygen to combine with the hydrogen is 
supplied by the copper(II) oxide which is reduced to copper: 


2NH,(g) + 3CuO(s) > 3Cu(s) + N,(g) + 3H,O(g) 


The black solid turns brown. The reaction is very similar to the action of hydrogen on 
hot copper(IT) oxide: 
H,(g) + CuO(s) > Cu(s) + H,O(g) 
Catalytic oxidation 
Ifa mixture of ammonia and oxygen is passed over the surface of a piece of platinum, 


the oxygen combines with both elements in the ammonia, forming steam and nitrogen 
monoxide: 


4NH,(g) + 50,(g) > 4NO(g) + 6H;O(g) 


The reaction is highly exothermic, as can be shown by holding a coil of warm platinum 
wire above the surface of some concentrated ammonia solution with air being blown 
through a tube towards the coil (Fig. 33.11). 

The coil glows red hot and it may be Possible to see brown fumes in the flask as the 
nitrogen monoxide combines with oxygen in the air, forming nitrogen dioxide: 


2NO(g) + O,(g) > 2NO,(g) 
This catalytic oxidation of ammonia is the essential step in the manufacture of nitric 
acid from ammonia (34.4). 


Oxygen—>- 


Coil of 
Platinum wire 
Concentrated 


ammonia 
solution 


li Nitrogen, an element present in protein, plays a vital partin the life cycle, We need 
proteins in our diet, and these come from foods such as meat, fish and cheese, To 
keep pace with modern agriculture, nitrogen must be returned to the soil by means 
of artificial fertilisers such as ammonium nitrate made via the Haber Process. 

2. In the Haber Process for making ammonia, a mixture of nitrogen (1 volume) 
and hydrogen (3 volumes) at about 500°C and a pressure of about 200 atmospheres 
is passed over an iron catalyst. 
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. Ammonia is very soluble in water, producing ammonium hydroxide. The solution 


Contains free ammonia, ammonium ions and hydroxide ions and is a weak alkali. It 
is neutralised by acids forming ammonium salts. 


. Ammonium salts are ionic compounds which are decomposed by heat. They react 


with strong alkalis, giving ammonia. 


. Ammonia is prepared in the laboratory by heating ammonium chloride with 


calcium hydroxide. It is dried by passing through quicklime and is collected by 
upward delivery. 


. Ammonia can be oxidised by oxygen in the presence ofa platinum catalyst forming 


nitrogen monoxide and steam. 
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What are the properties of nitric acid? 


(a) Put about 2 cm? of sodium hydroxide solution in a test-tube and add 2 or i 
3 drops of litmus solution. Then add dilute nitric acid, a few drops at a time, ` 
with shaking, until you see a definite change. 

(b) Put a very small portion of copper(II) oxide into a test-tube and add 
about 3 cm? of dilute nitric acid. Warm the mixture gently and observe what 
happens. 1 

(c) Add about 3 cm? of dilute nitric acid to a small portion of copper(I!) 
carbonate (or any other carbonate provided) in a test-tube. Observe what 
happens and pour the gas which is given off into a test-tube containing a 
little lime water. Close the tube of lime water with your thumb and shake it 
vigorously. 


1 On the evidence of the first three parts of this investigation, in what ways 
does nitric acid behave as a typical acid? 


(d) For this investigation use each of the metals, magnesium, zinc, iron 
and copper. 

Place a small portion of one of the metals in a test-tube and add about 
3 cm? of dilute nitric acid. If it appears that no reaction is taking place, warm 
the acid gently (do not boil). Look for effervescence occurring, and it it does, 
test for hydrogen by holding a second test-tube mouth-to-mouth with the 
reaction tube and then opening it near a Bunsen flame. 

Also look for any colour in the vapour and very cautiously (by waving 
some of it towards you with your hand) smell it. 

Repeat the procedure with each of the other metals. 


For each of the metals you have used: 
2 Does it appear to react with dilute nitric acid? 
3 If it does react, is hydrogen given off? 


4 What would happen if dilute hydrochloric acid or dilute sulphuric acid 
was added to this metal? 


How does nitric acid react with an iron(II) salt? 


Toafew crystals ofiron (l1) sulphate in a boiling-tube add about 4 cm depth of 
dilute sulphuric acid and shake the mixture until the crystals dissolve. 

Pour a small portion of the solution into a test-tube and then add dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution until an obvious change occurs. 

To the remaining solution in the boiling-tube add about 4 cm? of dilute 
nitric acid. Warm the mixture until a definite change takes place. Pour some 
of the resulting solution into a test-tube and add dilute sodium hydroxide 


4 solution until a definite change occurs. 


Questions 


Investigation 
34.3 


Questions 


Questions 
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1 What did you see in the original iron (l1) sulphate solution when sodium 
2 Mr inu, ies Se in iron(Il) sulphate solution cause this 
S S did you see when sodium hydroxide solution was added to the 
A e ation cc aie] ie present in the reaction mixture after 
warming with nitric acid? 


" ici ion 
5 What type of change has resulted from warming the original solutio! 
with nitric acid? 


What happens to nitrates when they are heated? 


: i ilter 
You will need a wooden splint, pieces of blue litmus paper and pieces of fi 


r f paei ium 
paper (or blotting paper) which can be soaked in acidified potassi 
manganate(VII) solution. 


ut 
(a) Place copper(II) nitrate crystals in an ignition-tube to a depth of ers 
3 mm. These crystals contain water of crystallisation and the first eR 
heating them is to drive off the water. While this is happening, the 


: un 
should be held almost horizontally so that condensed steam does not rl 
back and crack the hot glass. 


z a 
Heat the ignition-tube and when coloured fumes begin to appear, hold 


" " A " s i ce 
glowing splint in the vapour above the solid. Now hold in the vapour es 
of moist blue litmus paper and then a strip of paper soaked in aci 
potassium manganate(VII) solution. 


Finally examine the residue left after fumes are no longer given off. 


1 What gas is shown t 
2 What colour are the 
3 Wh 
paper? ;dified 
4 What property of the coloured gas is indicated by its action on acidifie/ 
potassium manganate(VIl) solution? 

5 What do you think the f 


© be given off by its action on a glowing splint? 
fumes which are given off? litmus 
at property of this coloured gas is indicated by its action on !! 


inal solid residue was? 


; ; itrate;, 
other nitrates selected from calcium nitrate, 
|) nitrate. 


6 What gas was 
7 Was there any c 


9 Would sodium oxide have reacted in thi ith acidifi tassiu™ 
n thi ified po 
manganate(VIl) solution? P QNI acid 


3, 


34.4 
Manufacture of 
nitric acid 


Fig. 34.1 The use of 
explosives in a copper 
mine. (Courtesy RTZ 
Services Ltd) 


"expensive and, because of the considerable'heat evolv. 


A simple question to begin this chapter. What property do the following have in 
common: 


trinitrotoluene, 
nitroglycerine, 
ammonium nitrate? 


If you are told that the first one is generally known as T.N.T., the second is a 
constituent of dynamite and the third a constituent of amatol, the answer should be 
obvious— they are all explosives. Examination of the names shows that they contain 
the word nitro, or the word nitrate. Thus one important use of nitric acid, the 
compound which we are going to consider first in this chapter, is in the manufacture of 
explosives. However, this only accounts for about 15°% of the nitric acid which is 
produced. By far the most important use (about 75 % ) is in the production of fertilisers. 
The main fertiliser which is made from nitric acid is ammonium nitrate. 


Nitric acid is made on the large scale by the oxidati 
is carried out simply by burning ammonia in air which has been 
(33.15), only the hydrogen ends up as an oxide and the nitroge 


on of ammonia. If the oxidation 
enriched with oxygen 
n is liberated: 
4NH,(g) + 30,(g) > 2N,(g) + 6H,O(g) 


If, however, a mixture of ammonia 


üxtu gas and oxygen is passed over a. suitable catalyst. 
nitrogen monoxide is formed: $ 


4NH,(g) + 50,(g) > 4NO(g) + 6H,O(g) 


The catalyst for the oxidation, which has been known and use 


na d fora long time, isa fine 
gauze made of an alloy of two transition elements, platinum and thodium. This is 


ed in the oxidation, which Causes 
evaporation of the metals, the gauzes have to be replaced at comparatively frequent 


intervals. Modern plants tend to carry out the oxidation at a pressure of about 4 
atmospheres. Then the gaseous products of the oxidation are compressed to about 10 
atmospheres for the absorption process. In this process, air, water and the nitrogen 
monoxide are passed into the absorption tower, in which the nitrogen monoxide is 


` 
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34.5 
Laboratory 
preparation of 
nitricacid 


Fig. 34.2 The 
pieparation of nitric acid 


Ground gla: 
joints 


Concentrated 
sulphuric acid + 
potassium nitrate 


34.6 


Properties of 
nitric acid 


oxidised by the oxygen in the air to nitrogen dioxide. This then reacts with water and 
more air to produce a solution of nitric acid: 


2NO(g) + O(g) > 2NO,(g) 
4NO,(g) + 2H;O(I) + O(g) + 4HNO,(aq) 


The nitric acid solution is concentrated by fractional distillation to 68 % concentration, 
which is the usual composition of concentrated nitric acid. 


In the preparation of pure nitric acid in the laboratory we use the principle that a 
strong non-volatile acid will displace volatile acids from their salts (22.12). Nitric acid 
boils at 86°C and so it can be displaced from a nitrate by warming with concentrated 
sulphuric acid which is much less volatile: 


H,SO,() + KNO,(s) + KHSO,(s) + HNO,(g) 


Nitric acid vapour is highly corrosive to cork and rubber and so an all-glass apparatus 
must be used. A suitable one is shown in Fig. 34.2. A readily available starting 
material is potassium nitrate. This is placed with concentrated sulphuric acid in the 
flask and the mixture is warmed gently. The vapour is cooled by the running water 


passing through the condenser and the product condenses, collecting as a pale yellow 
distillate in the receiver. 


Condenser Ground glass 


joints 


» is covalent, consisting of unionise 
Ses and gives out a great deal of heat: 
HNO,(1) + H,O(1) > H;O*(aq) NO, (aq) 
NO; is the nitrate ion and, since the acidi i 7 iti 
aN : , 5 almost full ised in dilute solution» 
itis a good electrolyte in water. The presence of a high Sree dump 
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ions, H,O* (aq), (or H* (aq)) makes the solution a strong acid and this is confirmed 
by its reactions. 


1. Reactions with bases 

Dilute nitric acid readily reacts with bases (the oxides and hydroxides of metals), 
j forming the metal nitrate (a salt) and water. Since all common nitrates dissolve in 

water, any base will react with warm dilute nitric acid, forming a clear solution of salt, 


e.g. CuO(s) + 2HNO(aq) > Cu(NO4)(aq) + H,O(1) 
NaOH(aq) + HNO,(aq) — NaNO,(aq) + H;O() 


The most important reaction of nitric acid with a base is its reaction with ammonia 
to form ammonium nitrate: 


NHs;(g) + HNO,(aq) > NH,NO,(aq) 


The ammonium nitrate which is crystallised from the solution is used as a fertiliser 
(33.10) and as a component of some explosives. 


2. Reactions with carbonates 
Like almost all other acids, dilute nitric acid reacts with metal carbonates, Carbon 
dioxide is given off and a solution of the metal nitrate is formed, 


e.g. ZnCO,(s) + 2HNO,(aq) > Zn(NOj),(aq) + H,O(1) + CO,(g) 


Since all common nitrates dissolve in water there are no exceptions to this rule, 


3. Reactions with metals 

| Comparing dilute nitric acid with dilute solutions ofother acids, we would expect that 
it would react with any metal above hydrogen in the reactivity series ( 17.9), liberating 

hydrogen and forming a solution of the metal nitrate. If, however, the reactions of this 

acid with these metals below calcium are investigated, it is found that with only one 

metal, magnesium, will it react in this way, and this only when the acid is very dilute: 


Mg(s) + 2HNO,(aq) > Mg(NO,),(aq) + H,(g) 


Other metals which are above hydrogen in the series do react w. 
but as the reaction proceeds, the space above the solution in the tes 
to contain fumes of a brown gas, nitrogen dioxide. The gas is also 
metals below hydrogen in the reactivity series react with the acid 
| nitrogen dioxide (NO,) indicates that the nitric acid is acting as 
| rather than as a typical acid. 3 

The product which is formed from the nitric acid when it acts 
actually depends on the concentration of the acid and this is cle 
reactions with copper. 


ith the dilute acid, 
t-tube is often seen 
formed when some 
- The formation of 
an oxidising agent 


as an oxidising agent 
arly illustrated by its 


34.7 . If concentrated (68%) nitric acid is added to copper, a lot of brown fumes of nitrogen 
Oxidation of dioxide are given off. Also the colourless or light yellow liquid rapidly turns blue- 
metals by nitric green as copper(II) ions are formed in the solution. In this reaction the nitric acid is 
acid reduced to nitrogen dioxide and the copper is oxidised to copper(II) ions, forming a 


solution of copper(II) nitrate, 


Cu(s) + 4HNO,(aq) > Cu(NO;),(aq) + 2NO,(g) + 2H,O(1) 
. . 689, 


o 


It is interesting to compare this reaction with that which takes place between copper 
and concentrated sulphuric acid (27.26). 
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34.8 
` Passivity 


34.9 
Other oxidations 
by nitric acid 


If concentrated nitric acid is diluted by adding it to its own volume of water, and 
then added to copper, again brown fumes appear to be given off, but, if the gaseous 
product is collected over water, a colourless gas is obtained. This colourless gas 1s 
nitrogen monoxide (NO), which is the main product of the reaction, 


3Cu(s) + 8HNO,(aq) > 3Cu(NO;);(aq) + 2NO(g) + 4H,O(l) 


However, some of the nitrogen monoxide combines with the oxygen in the air 
above the reaction mixture, forming brown fumes of nitrogen dioxide: 


2NO(g + O(g) — 2NO,(g) 
colourless brown 


When the gas is collected over water, the nitrogen dioxide dissolves and only nitrogen 
monoxide goes through the water to be collected. 


While the reactions between nitric acid and metals are therefore complicated, it 1s 
possible to produce a short summary of what happens: - oe 
1. with concentrated nitric acid the reduction product is often nitrogen dioxide, 
particularly with the less reactive metals; 
2. with dilute nitric acid the reduction (ifit takes place at all) always goes further than 
with the concentrated acid, yielding products such as nitrogen monoxide (NO), 


dinitrogen oxide (N,O), or even ammonia, the latter being formed by more reactive 
metals. 


Some metals, however, do not appear to fit into this pattern. Ifan iron nail is dropped 
into concentrated nitric acid, nothing appears to happen. If the nail is then goma. 

and dropped into dilute sulphuric acid, there is again no sign of a reaction. Normally 
iron would react steadily with the dilute sulphuric acid, giving off hydroge?- 
The iron in the nail is said to have been made passive by the concentrated nitric 
acid. The surface of the metal has been oxidised to a thin, tough layer of iron oxides 
which then protects the nail from attack by the sulphuric acid. Scraping the mes 

dislodges the layer of oxide and the metal is no longer passive. Aluminium also 
behaves in the same way with the concentrated acid. 


The reactions of both concentrated and dilute nitric acid with metals indicate that 
nitric acid is a powerful oxidising agent and is therefore likely to oxidise the substane® 
which usually react with such a reagent. 

1. Reactions with iron(II) compounds 

Ifa few drops of concentrated nitric acid are added to a pale green solution ofiron(1) 
sulphate in dilute sulphuric acid, the mixture becomes very dark brown in colour: 
warming, brown fumes are evolved. This shows that the nitric acid is being reduce 


and is therefore acting as an oxidising agent. The colour of the solution suddenly 
changes to the yellow or orange colour of a solution of an iron (III) salt: 
6FeSO,(aq) + 3H,SO,(aq) + 2HNO,(aq) > 3Fe,(SO,),(aq) + 2NO(g) + got 
The dark brown colour formed at first is caused by the combination of nitroge™ 
monoxide with iron (II) ions to form complex ions: 


Feé*(ag) + NO(g) > Fe(NO)?*(aq) 
pale green dark brown 


These dissociate on heating releasing nitrogen monoxide gas. The formation of Er. 
complex ions also takes place in the brown ring test for nitrates (34.12) 2” 
responsible for the brown ring which gives the test its name. 
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2. Reactions with sulphur and its compounds 

If concentrated nitric acid is diluted with about half its own volume of water and 
hydrogen sulphide is bubbled through ia, a dense precipitate of sulphur is formed and 
brown fumes are given off: 


H;S(g) + 2HNO,(aq) > S(s) + 2NO,(g) + 2H,O(1) 
50% 
The nitrogen dioxide is formed by the reduction of the nitric acid and the sulphur is 
the usual product formed when hydrogen sulphide is oxidised. q 
If concentrated nitric acid is used, very little sulphur is formed as the hydrogen 


sulphide is oxidised à stage further'to sulphate ions, thus making a solution ofsulphuric 
acid: 


H,S(g) + 8HNO;(aq) > HSO; (aq) + 8NO,(g) + 4H,O(1) 


The concentrated acid is thus a more powerful oxidising agent than the more dilute 
acid. 

The element sulphur and the gas sulphur dioxide can both be oxidised in the same 
way to sulphate ions by concentrated nitric acid. 


Nitrogen dioxide 
In the reactions af nitric acid described above, different oxides of nitrogen appear as 
reduction products. Nitrogen forms several oxides, but only the three most common 
ones are to be mentioned here. 

Nitrogen dioxide, which has the formula NO,, is the poisonous brown gas which is 
formed when copper reacts with concentrated nitric acid (34.7) or when lead(IT) 
nitrate is heated (34.13). It is denser than air and hasa pungent smell, rather similar to 
that of chlorine. 

The brown gas actually contains an equilibrium mixture of molecules of nitrogen 
dioxide, which is brown, and dinitrogen tetroxide (N,O,), which is colourless (22.15) 


2NO,(g) = N,O,(g) 


brown colourless 


Nitrogen dioxide turns moist blue litmus paper red and it decolourises Paper soaked 
in an acidified solution of potassium manganate(VII). These changes take place 
because the gas is very soluble in water, forming a colourless solution which is both 
acidic and a reducing agent. As it dissolves in the water, nitrogen dioxide reacts with it 
producing a mixture of two acids, nitric acid and nitrous acid: k 

2NO,(g) + H,O(l) > HNO,(aq) + HNO, (aq) 
nitric nitrous 
acid acid 
and it is because of this that the gas is sometimes referred to as a mixed anhydride 
The nitrous acid (HNO,) is responsible for the reducing Property of the solution: - 
HNO;(aq) + [O] — HNO,(aq) 
Nitrogen dioxide will not support the confbustion of a wooden splint, but, like many 


gaseous oxides, it will allow magnesium ribbon to continue burning in it, When the 
flame is extinguished, the colour of the gas has disappeared: 


4Mg(s) + 2NO,(g) > 4MgO(s) + N,(g) 


The brown nitrogen dioxide has been reduced to colourless nitrogen. 
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Fig. 34.3 A mixture of 
dinitrogen oxide and 
oxygen being used as an 
anaesthetic in an operating 
theatre. (Courtesy British 
Oxygen Company Ltd) 


- Nitrogen monoxide 


Nitrogen monoxide, formerly known as nitric oxide, was first obtained by J. B. van 
Helmont in 1620, but was more carefully studied by Joseph Priestley in 1772. It is still 
prepared by the method which Priestley used, the action ofa mixture of equal volumes 
of water and concentrated nitric acid on copper: 


/3Cu(s) + 8HNO,(aq) > 3Cu(NO,)2(aq) + 4H,O(I) + 2NO(g) 


It is a colourless gas and has approximately the same density as air. The gas has one 
notable property which influences its others to an extent which makes a study of them 
difficult. When exposed to the air, it immediately combines with the oxygen, forming 
brown nitrogen dioxide: 


2NO(g) + O(g) > 2NO,(g) 


Air therefore has to be excluded from the gas if its properties are to be investigated. 
Nitrogen monoxide is almost insoluble in water and since, like carbon monoxide, it 
does not react with water to form an acid, it is considered to be a neutral oxide. 
Collection of the gas over water will therefore free it from nitrogen dioxide which may 
have been formed at the same time and which is soluble in the water. - 
As is the case with nitrogen dioxide, nitrogen monoxide does not allow a burning 
splint to continue to burn in it. However, it does support the combustion of burning 
magnesium ribbon, which is oxidised to its oxide while the gas is reduced to nitrogen: 


2Mg(s) + 2NO(g) > 2MgO(s) + N2(g) 

Dinitrogen oxide 

Dinitrogen oxide (N,O) is the gas formerly known as nitrous oxide and was a 
discovered in 1772 by the Yorkshire minister, Joseph Priestley. It was another famovr 


dm Sir Humphry Davy, who about 1799 carried out a thorough investigation z 
apropen of dinitrogen oxide and discovered that it has anaesthetic properue* 


34.12 
Tests for 
nitrates 


34.13 
Action of heat 
On nitrates 


This led to the extensive use of the gas in surgical operations of short duration, e.g. in 
dentistry, in which it is administered mixed with oxygen, the pure gas being 
poisonous. Because of the effect it sometimes has on patients first feeling its effects or 
on regaining consciousness after its use, it is generally known as laughing gas. 

The gas is produced on the industrial scale in the same way as in the laboratory, by 
the action of heat on ammonium nitrate: F 


NH,NO,(s) > N,O(g) + 2H;O(g) 


It is a colourless gas with a sweet smell and is denser than air. It has an appreciable 
solubility in water, but its solution is neutral. Because of its solubility, when it is 
prepared by heating ammonium nitrate, it has to be collected over warm water. 

Dinitrogen oxide will support the combustion of a wood splint and, indeed, it may, 
like oxygen, rekindle one which is brightly glowing. There is, however, little chance.of 
confusing the two gases because of the smell and solubility of dinitrogen oxide and 
because of the fact that there are very few reactions in which this oxide of nitrogen is 
released. 


Nitrates are salts derived from nitric acid and containing the nitrate ion (NO,-). They 
are all solids and are all soluble in water. i 
They give off nitric acid vapour when warmed with concentrated sulphuric acid, 


e.g. KNO,(s) + H,SO,(l) > KHSO,(s) + HNO,(g) 


Some of the vapour is decomposed by heat to nitrogen dioxide and hence slight 
brown fumes will be seen. The evolution of brown fumes can be increased by the 
addition of two or three copper turnings which are readily oxidised by the nitric acid: 


Cu(s) + 4HNO,(aq) > Cu(NOyj);(aq) + 2NO,(g) + 2H,O(1) 


Since all nitrates are soluble in water, the nitrate ion cannot be detected by a 
precipitation test, like a sulphate or a chloride, and so an unusual test, making use of 
the reaction between nitric acid and iron(II) ions, has to be used. A few crystals of 
iron(II) sulphate are dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid and a solution of the suspected 
nitrate is added. The tube is held at 45° and concentrated sulphuric acid is carefull 

poured down the side so that it forms a dense layer beneath the aqueous solutions. If i 
brown ring is seen at the boundary between the two layers (increased by gentle tappin 

of the tube, or sometimes by cooling it), the presence of the nitrate ion is chattel 
. The nitrate ions react with the concentrated sulphuric acid at the bounda; à 
forming nitric acid: k z 


H,SO,(1) + NO,-(aq) > HNO, (aq) + HSO,- (aq) 


This then reacts with the iron(II) ions, as described i i 
1 n ; earlier (34.9), givi 
colouration due to the formation of the complex ion Fe(NO}* (aay dria o 
A test which avoids the use of concentrated acid involves adding Devarda’s all 
alloy of aluminium, zinc and copper) to an alkaline solution ofa nitrate. The TA is 


reduced to ammonia. The distinctive smell of ammoni indicates 
1 la gas indi 
ees g tes the presence ofa 


All nitrates are decomposed by the action ef heat. They can be divided into three 
groups by their behaviour on heating. The first group consists of those which 
decompose to the metal oxide, nitrogen dioxide and oxygen. This class contains 
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Fig..54.4 The thermal 
decomposition of nitric 
acid 


i i i and includes 
all nitrates except sodium, potassium and Sie ee heating (Fig $4 "npe 
concentrated nitric acid itself which breaks down on heating (Fig. 34.4), 
water, nitrogen dioxide and oxygen: 


4HNO,(aq)/> 2H,O(I) + 4NO,(g) + O,(g) 


Concentrated 


nitric 


Silica 
tube 


acid 


Colourless 
gas 


Water 


Calcium, magnesium, aluminium, zinc, iron(III) and co 


ion 
are hydrated, and decomposition does not take place until the water of crystallisaà 
has been driven off. Lead(II) nitrate differs i 


crystals start to decompose before the melti 
sharp crackling noise, This behavi 


2Pb(NO;),(s) —> 2PbO(s) + 4NO,(g) + O,(g) 


The second group contains sodium nitrate a 
compounds of very reactive metals, they are dec 


first group of nitrates, Both nitrates are anhydr 


ing only 
temperature before they melt and then show a Steady effervescence, evolving 
oxygen. The residue is a nitrite which is a salt of nitrous acid, 


ig 2KNO,(s) > 9KNO,() + O,(g) 


i ; id is 
The third group contains only ammonium nitrate. When the anhydrous vw 
heated, steam is given off, together with a sweet-smelling gas which can be colle 
over warm water, The gas then* may 


lint. 
rekindle a brightly-glowing wooden Pend 
When decomposition leaves only a small amount of the solid, a small explosion 
take place. The gas produced is dinitr 


ogen oxide: 
NH, N! O,(s) 


, 5 e are 
nd potassium nitrate. As thes 


> N,O(g) + 2H,0(g) 


jdising 
on heating, giving oxygen, they are all oxidis! 
agents in the solid state and will therefore 


For this reason Potassium nitrate js usei onstituent of gunpowder and m 
fireworks and explosives. Sodium nitrate j 


and would cause the mixture to become wet before use, 
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34.14 . 
Nitrites 


34.15 

The oxidation 
states of 
nitrogen 


TABLE 34.1. The 
oxidation states of 
nitrogen 


34.16 
Summary 


Cy" co9t e LR mmc e 


Nitrites are salts of the nitrous acid which is one ofthe products formed when nitrogen 
dioxide is dissolved in water. Sodium and potassium nitrites are the only two to exist in 
the solid state and they are best prepared by heating the corresponding nitrate (34.13). 

Nitrites can act as reducing agents because they can be oxidised to nitrates. This 
means that they will decolourise an acidified solution of potassium manganate (VII). 

What is surprising is that they can also act as oxidising agents because they can be 
reduced to nitrogen monoxide. This means that when a nitrite is added to an acidified . 
solution of potassium iodide, the mixture turns black as iodine is formed. 


Ammonium nitrite behaves on heating in a similar manner to ammonium nitrate 
(34.13). This compound is too unstable to be able to exist in the solid state in a bottle on 
the laboratory shelf, but it can be made on the spot by mixing together ammonium 
chloride and sodium nitrite in a little water. This mixture contains both ammonium 
ions (NH,*) and nitrite ions (NO,~) and therefore behaves as ammonium nitrite. 
On warming the solution effervesces, producing nitrogen: 


NH,*(aq) + NO,-(aq) > N,(g) + 2H,O(g) 


This reaction provides a simple laboratory method of preparing a sample of nitrogen, 
the gas then being collected over water in the usual way. 


A large number of nitrogen compounds have been mentioned in this chapter and it 
may be helpful to explore the relationships between them in Table 34.1. 


OXIDATION: 
OXIDATION STATE 


OF NITROGEN +3 


Oxides 


Acids 


Salts 


Tons 


If you dissolve nitrogen dioxide (NO,) in water, a mixture of the two acids is formed 
As with sulphur (27.2), the higher the oxidation number, the stronger the acid, i 


Is Nitric acid is manufactured by the catalytic oxidation ofammonia. It is used in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

2; Nitric acid may be prepared by heating a nitrate with concentrated sulphuric acid 

3. Nitric acid, especially when concentrated, is a powerful oxidising agent. It oxidises 

most metals, iron(II) salts, and sulphur and some ofits compounds. The nitric acid is 

reduced usually to oxides of nitrogen, 

4. Anumber of oxides of nitrogen are known, all being somewhat un 
common ones are nitrogen dioxide (which is a brown gas), 
(which reacts with oxygen in air to form brown nitrogen dioxi 
oxide (commonly called laughing gas). 

5. All nitrates are soluble in water and may be detected by the brown ring test and the 
Devarda's alloy test. They are all decomposed by heat, most of them yieldin 
nitrogen dioxide and oxygen. Sodium and potassium nitrates evolve only Gren 
and ammonium nitrate produces dinitrogen oxide. 

6. Nitrites are the salts of the unstable acid, nitrous acid, and are both 
reducing agents. 


instable. The most 
nitrogen monoxide 
ide) and dinitrogen 


oxidising and 
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Data Section 
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The elements 
Relati: 

Name Atomic t ds 

Hydrogen ahol Nambr ice > Relative 
Li his He 2 1-008 Name S Atomic Atomic 
peno Li 3 4-003 Iodine Jaano Number Mass 
ee Be 4 6-941 Xenon X 53 126:9 
Carbon E 5 TE Cacsium c 54 131-3 
Nitrogen N B 1201 ane Ba EH d 
Oxygen [o] 7 14-01 anthanum La 26 1373 
Fluorine F 8 16 Cerium Ce 2r 138-9 
Neon Ne 9 Joo Fraseodymium Pr 58 140-1 
Sodium Na x 20-18 Cose y ed 0 HE 
Magnesium Mg li 22.99 Promethium Pm 60 144-2 
A S CAM 12 22:99 Samarium Sm 6l (145) 
Silicon 3 13 26 uropium E 62 1504 
Phosphorus P 14 PTa Gadolinium Gd 63 152.0 
Sulphur S 15 a009 Terbium Tb 64 1573 l 

[rine a 16 3 97 Dysprosium 65 158.9 
Argon e 17 3206 Hümum a 66 1625 
Potassium K 18 545 Erbium z 67 164-9 
cium 5. 19 3995 Thulium M 68 1673 

Scandium Se 20 4008 Yuerbium Ye 69 168:9 

um Ti 1 : utetium 70 173-0 
Vanadi , 44-96 : . Lu | 
o Day 23 4790 Tee, NH 2 1785 
oe Mn at 2000 Tungsten w 2 180-9 

[2 E 
Cobalt Fe 26 Sas se Ostium. Es 75 102 
ickel 27 idi X. A 
WT z 5893 un^ de 5 1922 
Zine eu 29 58-70 Gold P 78 1951 
une pa E 65.38 n fs 2 1970 
Germanium Ge 2 69:79 Thallium TÉ 80 200-6 

: 72- E 81 204-4 
Selenium Se d 7259 Bismuth p 82 2074 ^ 
Krypton Br 22 iue Deque Po 7 En A 
Rubidium Rb 36 9:90 Raden At (209) 

y b 834 adon 85 10 
Strontium S 37 80 Fata Rn (210) 

: r 8547 ncium Fr < 86 222 
imum” Y a id Radim” Ra 5 f 
Nin! line 40 a "lou. ae 89 ey 

22 n 22 
«Melybdenum Mo 2 9291 protactinium Pa 90 "3520 
Roe Tc iE 95.94 Noun U 91 (231) 
ocean Ra a (97) Neptunium Np 92 238-0 
Palladium Ii 45 101-1 puer gam 93 (237 
S Pa 48 Ee Cu cium AEn RS (244) 

* g Y 4 5 43 
Cadmium Cd 9 te Berkelium ee 96 47) 
Em ho P o? Sr m cH o— Mi 
rem n E] einium 98 
mm S MERE. or a M EE 

DUIS 39 a Non delevium Md 100: 257) 
1 Nobelium Ne 01 (258) 
Uer B8 M 
Th Unnilpentium. 
ese values are scaled to the relative atomic m f nnilpentium Un los i (62) 
ass cf? — 12. Nu; 
. Numi 
bers \ > 


Approximai ive atom ele ets are the mass numb. O 
te relative i n brackets are th 
tomic masses of selected elements are giv in br 
re given in T4 ? ers of pe: 
able 1, the most stabl isotopes 
: le iso 2 
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Table 1 Physical properties of selected elements 


*Density 
Symbol Atomic Approx- Melting —_{Boili: Solid or Gas Atomic 
number ae point/C point/^ liquid) gdm-? volume 
ive gcm^? cm? mol"! 
atomic 
mass 
Aluminium Al 13 97 660 2470 2-70 = 10-0 
‘Argon Ar 18 40 -189 -186 140 1-78 28-5 
Arsenic As 33 75 BH 613(s) 5-72 - 13-1 
Barium Ba 56 1375 714 1640 3.51 es 39-1 
Beryllium Be 4 9 1280 2477 1-85 4:87 
Boron B 5 1 2300 3930 9-34 E 4-62 
Bromine Br 35 80 -7:2 58-8 3-12 25.6 
Calcium Ca m 40 850 1487 154 - 26-0 
rbon | 12 - 4000 (s) 2-25 us 5.33 (graphite) t 
x z grap 
Chlorine cl 17 35:5 -101 -34-7 Te 1 po keni 
Chromium Cr 24 52 1890 2482 1 d 228 
Cobalt Co 27 59 1492 2900 830 = 662 
Copper Cu 29 63:5 i = é 
Fluorine F 9 19 100 ar ta 7 n 
Gallium Ga 3l 70 29.8 2400 Sal E UE 
(eremum Ge 32 7255 937 2830 e M ne 
Gold Au 79 197 1063 2970 193 - los 
Helium He 2 4 -270 269 iy) A 102 
Ba H i 1 Tp 3 0-147 0:357 27-2 
Iodine I 53 127 114 5A uud 9:090 ns 
Iron Fe 26 56 1535 an E s oH 
Krypton Kr 36 84 -157 t zB 5 et 
Lead Pb 82 207 327 Tu Te HELME 
Lithium Li 3 7 180 1744 113 E 183 
Magnesium Mg 12 24 650 tie 954 2 4 
Manganese Mn 25 55 1 ilo 1-74 ^d 14-0 
Mercury Hg 80 200-5 39 E100 ie E 109 
Mer Hg D w -38.9 357 13-6 E 14-8 
MR x 19 2 -249 -246 1:20 0-902 16-8 
Nitrogen N 7 14 1453 2730 8-90 z 6:60 
Ones S 1 is -210 -196 0-808 1-25 173 
Phosphorus Ü 15 31 p E 1-115 1443 13-9 ) 
f 1-82 = 17:0 (white 
Platinum Pt 7 400(s) 2-34 wa ji 
Potassium K f es 1769 4530 214 - AE PRU 
Rubidium Rb 37 855 mf 774 0-86 a 455 
Scandium Sc 21 46 382 688 1:53 = 55.9 
Selenium Se 34 79 1540 2730 2.99 = 154 
Silicon Si 14 28 d 685 481 E 164 
Silver Ag 47 108 oer 2200 233 - 121 
Sodium Na T 23 225 2210 105 - 10:3 
Strontium Sr 38 87-5 768 BS 0:97 » 23-7 
Sulphur s 16 32 113 po 2-62 = 33-4 
[s 115 445 2.07 = 15.5 (rhombic)+ 
Tin Sn 50 118-5 232 m 1-96 = 16-4 (monoclinic) 
Titanium Ti 22 48 1675 2270 7:28 - 16:3 
Uranium U 92 238 1130 3260 454 - 10-6 
“| Vanadium V 23 51 1900 3820 19-1 i 12-5 
Xenon Xe 54 131 -112 4 3000 5:96 z 854 
Zinc 225 30 65-5 420 9. 352 5.86 373 
- 9:16 


18 indicates sublimation point. 
or most elements the listed derisity is at room temperati ; 
EH at ie baring point, the second is that of the eect ce clement which isa E atro 
mic volume is tl li ini iran 
Eee cuin 4s the volume containing 1 mole of atoms. For an element which is 
. ¥Stable allotrope at room temperature. 


i f 
om temperature the first density listed is that o 


"den its 
A gas at room temperature this is given for the liquid at 5 
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Table 2 Physical properties of selected compounds which do not contain any metal 


Density* 
solid or 
Melting ‘Boiling liquid gas 
point/°C point/°C /g cm^? [g dm= 


—83 20 0-95 
Hydrogen chloride =115 eu 1:63 
Hydrogen bromide —88 —67 3-62 
Hydrogen iodide -51 =35 5-71 
Water 0 100 E 

Hydrogen sulphide —85 —61 1:52 
Ammonia =77 = 39 0:76 
Methane —182 —161 0:714 
Tetrachloromethane 2:23 77 b 

Carbon disulphide -111 47 

Carbon dioxide —78(s) 

Carbon monoxide —190 

Nitrogen monoxide —]152 

Dinitrogen monoxide —88 

Phosphorus(V) oxide 360(s) 

Phosphorus trichloride 76 

Sulphur dioxide —10 

Sulphur trioxide E 


Sulphuric acid ca.317 
(dec) 


ca.86 

(dec) 
ca.1700 — v. high 
-117 78 


Hydrogen fluoride 


Nitric acid 


Silicon dioxide 
Ethanol 


T (s) indicates sublimation point. 

(dec) means that some decomposition occurs at the boiling point. 

* For compounds which arc gases at normal temperatures the listed density is that 
of the gas at s.t.p. For other compounds the density given is that at room 


temperature. 


Table 3 Physical properties of selected compounds which contain a metal 


TMelting TiBoiling ^ ; Density 
point/°C point/°C |g cm? 


Formula 


Potassium fluoride 2-57 
Lithium chloride LiCl 2-07 
Sodium chloride NaCl 801 1470 2-17 
Potassium chloride : KCl 767 1410 1-98 
Potassium bromide KBr 727 1440 2-75 
Potassium iodide KI 677 1330 3.13 
Sodium hydroxide NaOH 318 1380 2:13 
Potassium hydroxide KOH 360 1330 2-04 
Magnesium chloride* MgCl, . 714 1410 2-32 
Calcium chloride* CaCl, 782 1600 2.51 
Magnesium oxide MgO 2900 3600 3-58 
Calcium oxide CaO 2600 2850 3-35 
Aluminium oxide AlO; 2040 2980 3:97 
Iron(III) oxide Fe,O, 1450 1560 5-24 


Calcium hydroxide 


Calcium carbonate 


Sodium nitrate 
Sodium sulphate* 


Sodium carbonate* 


\ 
decomposition occurs before the melting or boiling point is reached. 


*Anhydrous 
(dec) means that some } 
AII the values given for the boiling points are approximate. 
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Exercises 


SS 'dáÁÀí(; lua) 


These exercises are included to provide you with opportunities to 
build up your confidence in mastering the quantitative aspects of 
chemistry. Many of the individual steps in problems are not 
difficult in themselves. However, to use several steps to solve what 
would be a realistic problem for a chemist to tackle might be a bit 
daunting at first. If you become competent and confident about 
the individual steps, you will be better prepared, to tackle the 
problems found in the examination questions later in this book. 
The number of the Section of the main text which will help you 
with cach exercise is given in brackets at the beginning of the 
exercise. For some problems you will need to refer to Table | in the 
Data Section, in particular when you need to use approximate 
, values for relative atomic masses. The answers to all of the odd- 
numbered questions are given on p. 408. 


Exercise 1 (4.10) 


Calculate the mass, in grams, of: 
1. 1 mole of sodium atoms 
2. l'mole of sulphur atoms 
3. 2 moles of calcium atoms 
4. 3 moles of magnesium atoms 
5. 1-5 moles of carbon atoms 
. 6. 0:5 moles of iron atoms 
. 7. 0:75 moles of oxygen atoms 
8. 2-5 moles of nitrogen atoms 
9. 0:2 moles of aluminium atoms 
10. 0-1 moles of iodine atoms 


Exercise 2 (4.10) 


Calculate the number of moles of atoms in: 
1. 46 g of sodium 
2. 48 g of carbon 
3. 120 g of bromine . 
- 4. 100 g of calcium 
5. 30 g of magnesium 
6. 40 g of oxygen 
7. 5:6 g of iron 
8. 2:07 g of lead 
9. 2-16 g of silver 
10. 0-48 g of sulphur 


Exercise 3 (4.11) 


Calculate the empirical formula of each compound from each of 
these sets of experimental results. 


1. 3 g of carbon combine with 8 g of oxygen. 
© 2. 4 g of sulphur combine with 4 g of oxygen. 


3. A hydrocarbon contains 3g of carbon fc 
aen g n for every 1 g of 
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4. A hydrocarbon contains 9g of carbon for every 2g of 
hydrogen. 

5. 0-446 g of an oxide of lead contains 0-414 g of lead. 

6. 0-71 g of an oxide of copper contains 0-63 g of copper. 


7. A compound contained 39% by mass of sodium and 61% 
chlorine. 


8. Acompound'contained 13% by mass of magnesium and 87% 
bromine. 


9. A compound was found to have the following composition by 
mass: magnesium 29% , carbon 14%, and oxygen 57%: 
10. A compound was found to have the following composition by 
mass: carbon 52% , hydrogen 13%, oxygen 35%. 


Exercise 4 (7.6) 


Using the information in Tables 7.2 and 7.3, predict the formula 
of cach compound. 


1. Sodium bromide 

2. Potassium iodide 

3. Copper(II) oxide 

4. Calcium oxide 

5. Sodium nitrate 

- Copper(II) sulphate 

7. Magnesium chloride 

8. Potassium oxide 

- Calcium hydroxide 

10. Zinc nitrate 

11. Iron(III) oxide 

12. Aluminium sulphate 

13. Iron(I1) sulphate 

14. Iron(II1) sulphate 

15. Ammonium chloridé 

16. Ammonium sulphate 

17. Sodium carbonate 

18. Sodium sulphate 

19. Sodium hydrogencarbonate 
20. Potassium hydrogensulphate 


o 


© 


Exercise 5 (7.2): 


Calculate the mass of: 


1. 2 moles of oxygen molecules (O,) 

22 4 moles of nitrogen molecules (N,) 

3. 2-5 moles of hydrogen molecules (H3) 

4. 1-5 moles of bromine molecules (Br,) 

5. 1 mole of sodium sulphate (Na,SO,) 

6. 0-5 moles of calcium bromide (CaBr,) 

7. 0-1 moles of magnesium hydroxide (Mg(OH),) 
1-5 moles of zinc nitrate (Zn(NO,),) 

9. 2 moles of aluminium oxide (ALO ) 

10. 3 moles of iron(II1) sulphate (Fe,(SO,),) 


Exercise 6 (7.7) 


Calculate the number of moles of: 
1, molecules of oxygen (O,) in 64 g 
2. molecules of bromine (Br) in 120 g 
3. carbon dioxide (CO,) in 11 g 
4. water (H,O) in9 g 
5. sodium hydroxide (NaOH) in 120 g 
6. calcium carbonate (CaCO,) in 250 g 
7. magnesium chloride (MgCl,) in 9-5 g 
8. potassium oxide (K,O) in 1-98 g 
9. calcium hydroxide (Ca(OH),) in 148 g 
10. lead (II) nitrate (Pb(NO,).) in 3:31 g 


Exercises 7 (7.9) 


As a first step in working out the equation for a reaction, the 
masses of the two substances involved in the reaction can be used 
to calculate the simplest whole-number mole ratio of the two 
substances. 

1, Calculate the number of moles of sulphur atoms combining 
with one mole of iron atoms from the experimental result that 
2:8 g of iron combines with 1-6 g of sulphur. 

2. Calculate the number of moles of magnesium atoms combin- 
ing with one mole of oxygen molecules (O,) from the result 

that 6 g of magnesium combines with 4 g of oxygen. 

Calculate the mole ratio of iron atoms and chlorine molecules 

(Cl,) reacting together, from the information that 1-4 gofiron 

combines with 2-7 g of chlorine. E 

Calculate the, mole ratio of tin atoms and chlorine molecules 

(Cl,) reacting together, from the information that 2-3 g of tin 

combines with 2:7 g of chlorine. 

Calculate the number of moles of ethanoic acid (C,H,O,) 

reacting with one mole of sodium hydrogencarbonate 

(NaHCO,) from the following data: a solution containing 

0:19 g of ethanoic acid reacts completely with 0-27 g of sodium 

hydrogencarbonate. 

Calculate the number of moles of hydrochloric acid (HCl) 

reacting with one mole of strontium carbonate (SrCO,) from 

the following data: a solution containing 1-4 g of hydrochloric 
acid reacts completely with 2-9 g of strontium carbonate. 


Exercise 8 (10.19) 


= MI 


e 


So 


Use the following results to calculate the number of moles of water 
of crystallisation, to the nearest whole number, combined with 
1 mole of cach of the salts. 


1. On heating 4-5 g of hydrated barium chloride, 3-8 g of h 
anhydrous salt (BaCl,) were obtained. Se So E 


- 4-0 g of hydrated sodium carbonate were found to contain 
1-5 g of the anhydrous compound (Na,CO,). 
3. 5:6 g of hydrated copper(II) sulphate contained 3-6 g of the 
anhydrous compound (CuSQ,). 
4. 6:4 g of crystals of hydrated magnesium sulphate contained 
3:1 g of the anhydrous compound (MgSO,). 
5. 48g of sodium sulphate crystals contained 2-1 g of the 
^. anhydrous compound (Na, SO,. 
' 6. 3:9 gof zincsulphatezrystals contained 2-2 gof theanhydrous 
compound (ZnSO, ). 


Exercise 9 (7.12) 


nN 


. When the equation for a reaction is known, it can be used to 
Predict the mass of one substance which will react with a certain 
mass of another, also the mass of a product formed from.a certain 
Mass of reactant. 
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- What mass of sulphur dioxide would be formed by burning 


96 g of sulphur in oxygen? 
S(s) + Ox(g) + SO, (g) 


- What mass of iron would be formed if 40 gof iron(III) oxide 


werc completely reduced to the metal? 
Fe 0O, (s) + 3CO (g) + 2Fe(s) + 3CO,(g) 


3. What mass of calcium oxide is formed when 1000 kg of 


6. 


7 


e 


$ 


10. 


calcium carbonate are completely decomposed by heat? 
CaCO, (s) + CaO (s) + CO, (g) 


- What mass of sodium carbonate is formed when 1680 kg of 


sodium hydrogencarbonate are heated?. 
2NaHCO, (s) ^ NaCO, (s) + H,O(g) + CO, (g) 


What mass of calcium hydroxide will be required to react 
completely with a solution containing 14-6 g of hydrochloric 
acid? , 


Ca(OH); (s) + 2HCl(aq) > CaCl, (aq) + 2H,O(1) 
What mass of sodium carbonate would need to be added to a 


solution containing 7-0 g of calcium sulphate to completely 
convert it to calcium carbonate? 


Na,CO,(s) + CaSO, (aq) ^ CaCO, (s) + Na,SO, (aq) 


2:8 g of barium sulphate precipitate was formed by adding an 
excess of sulphuric acid to a solution of barium chloride. 
What mass of barium chloride must have been in the original 
solution? 


BaCl, (aq) + H,SO, (aq) + BaSO, (s) + 2HCl(aq) 


2-25 g of a precipitate of lead(II) chromate (VI) was formed 
when excess potassium ch romatc(VI) solution was added toa 
solution containing lead(II) nitrate. Calculate the mass of 
lead(II) nitrate which must have been in the original 
solution. 


Pb(NO,); (aq) --K;CrO, (aq) + PbCrO, (s) + 2KNO, (aq) 


Calculate the mass of ammonium ni ili. i 
trate fertiliser whi 
could be formed from 34 tonnes of ammonia. SN 


NH, (g) + HNO, (aq) + NH,NO, (aq) 


Calculate the mass of ammonium hosphate fertili: i 
could be produced from 51 tonnes br DEOR MR ua 


2NH,(g) + HPO, (aq) + (NH,); HPO, (aq) 


Exercise 10 (7.13) 


Using the factthat | mole of the molecules of any gas will occu 
approximately 24 dm? at room temperature and pressure, it i 
possible to predict the volumes of gases involved in reactions. S 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Calculate the volume of oxygen, measured 

ature and pressure, which will be used up when Scott h a 

are completely converted to sulphur dioxide, ce ie 
S(s) + O;(g) + SO, (g) 


Calculate the volume of chlorine, measured at 
ature and pressure, which will be used up when 
are converted to iron(III) chloride. 

2Fe(s) + 3Cl,(g) > 2FeCl, (s) 
Calculate the volume of carbon dioxide, 
temperature and pressure, which will be pP 
posing 509 kg of calcium carbonate. 


CaCO, (s) + CaO (s) + co, (g) 


Calculate the volume of carbon dioxide. measu; 

5 red at r 
temperature and pressure, formed by deco: i som 
sodium hydrogencarbonate. y "posing 252 kg of 


2NaHCO, (s) > Na,CO,(s) + CO, (g) + H,O() 


room temper. 
11-2 g of iron 


Measured at roo; 
m 
roduced by decom- 


. Calculate the volume of ammonia, measured at room temper- 
ature and pressure, which could be formed from 10-7 g of 
ammonium chloride by reacting it with calcium hydroxide. 

2NH,Cl(s)  Ca(OH); (s) > CaCl, (s) + 2NH,(g) 
+ 2H,O(l) 
6. What volume of oxygen, measured at room temperature and 


pressure, could be formed by completely decomposing a 
solution which contained 3-4 g of hydrogen peroxide. 


2H,0, (aq) > 2H,O(1) + O,(g) 
Exercise 11 (7.9) 


Calculate the molarity of solutions containing: 
1. 80 g of sodium hydroxide (NaOH) in 1 dm? of solution 
2. 9.8 g of sulphuric acid (H5SO,) in 1 dm? of solution 
3. 4-9 g of sulphuric acid (HSO,) in 250 cm? of solution 
4. 2 g of sodium hydroxide (NaOH) in 500 cm? of solution 
5. 14 g of potassium hydroxide (KOH) in 2 dm? of solution 
6. 33-2 g of potassium iodide in 4 dr? of solution 


7. 0:021 g of sodium hydrogencarbonate (NaHCO,) in 25 cm? 
of solution 


8. 0-053 g of sodium carbonate (Na;CO,) in 100 cm? of 
solution : 


9. 0-80 g of hydrochloric acid (HCI) in 25 cm? of solution 
10. 0:16 g of nitric acid (HNO,) in 250 cm? of solution 


Exercise 12 (7.9) 


Calculate the number of moles of each substance inthe following 
solutions. 


1. 1 dm? of 2M potassium hydroxide solution 

2. 1 dm? of 0:1M sodium hydroxide solution 

3. 2 dm? of 0-5M potassium chloride solution 

4. 3 dm? of 1-5M sodium carbonate solution 

5.-200 cm* of 0-1M sodium sulphate solution 

6. 100 ¢m*-of 0-1M hydrochloric acid solution 

7. 25 cm? of 0:2M lead (II) nitrate solution 

B. 25 cm? of 0-12M nitric acid solution 

9. 24 cm? of 0-1M potassium carbonate solution 
10. 20-5 cm? of 0:08M sulphuric acid solution 


Exercise 13 (7.9) 


Calculate the mass of each solute in the following solutions. 
' 1. 2dm? of 1M sodium hydroxide (NaOH) solution 
2. 3 dm? of 2M potassium hydroxide (KOH) solution 
3. 500 cm? of 2M sodium carbonate (Na; CO, ) solution 
4. 250 cm? of 1:5M sodium hydrogencarbonate (NaHCO,) 
Solution 

5. 200 cm? of 0:1M sodium sulphate (Na,SO,) solution 
6. 100 cm? of 0:2M potassium iodide (KI) solution 
7. 25 cm? of 0- 15M ethanoic acid (CH,COOH) solution 
8. 25 cm? of 0:12M silver nitrate (AgNO,) solution 
9. 26:2 cm? of 0-08M nitric acid (HNO,) solution 

10. 22.2 cm? of 0-2M sulphuric acid (H,SO,) solution 


Exercise 14 (7.9) 


Asa first step in finding the equation for the reaction between two 
aqueous solutions, the mole ratio of the substances reacting 
together can be calculated from the volumes of solutions taking 


part. 


DIT 


e 


6. 


. Calculate the ‘tumber of moles of potassium iodide reacting 


with 1 mole of lead(II) nitrate from the information that 
10 cm? of 1M potassium iodide solution react with 5 cm of 
1M lead (II) nitrate solution. 


. Calculate the number of moles of barium chloride which react 


with 1 mole of sodium sulphate from the information that 
10 cm? of IM barium chloride solution react with 10 cm? of 
1M sodium sulphate solution. 


. Calculate the number of moles of sodium hydroxide reacting 


with 1 mole of sulphuric acid from the result that 25 cm? of IM 
sulphuric acid react with 25 cm? of 2M sodium hydroxide 
solution. 3 
Calculate the number of moles of potassium hydroxide 
reacting with 1 mole of sulphuric acid from the result that 
25 cm? of 1M sulphuric acid solution react with 12-5 cm" © 
4M potassium hydroxide solution. 


. Calculate the number of moles of sodium thiosulphate which 


react with 1 mole of iodine from the result that 25 cm? of a 
0-1M solution of iodine react with 50 cm? of a 0-1M solution 
of sodium thiosulphate. á 
Calculate the number of moles of iron(II) sulphate which 
react with | mole of potassium manganate(VI1) from t e 
result that 25 cm? of 0-5M iron(II) sulphate solution react 
with 12:5 cm? of 0-2M potassium manganate( VII) solution: 


Exercise 15 (7.14) 


If it is possible to find the volumes of two solutions which. ru 
together, the result can be used to calculate the concentration 
one solution, provided the concentration of the other is already 
known. : 


1. 


- 25 cm? of a solution of sodium carbonate react c! 


3 : ‘ e 
- 25 cm? of a solution of sodium hydrogencarbonate 


- 6:2 g of impure potassium carbonate were dissolved ii 


- 2-45 g of impure sodium hydrogencarbonate were dissolved of 


25cm? of a solütion of sodium hydroxide is complete’) 
neutralised by 15 cm? of 0-1M hydrochloric acid. Calcu n- 
the molarity of the sodium hydroxide solution and its conce 
tration in g dm^?. 
NaOH (aq) + HCI(aq) + NaCl(aq) + H200) — 
25 cm? of a solution of potassium hydroxide is complets Y 
neutralised by 25 cm? of 0:05M sulphuric acid. Galcülate rs 
molarity of the potassium hydroxide solution and its com 
tration in g dm™?. | 
2KOH (aq) + H,SO, (aq) + K,SO, (aq) + 2H20() 
completely 
with 20:5 cm? of a 0-1M solution of sulphuric acid. Calcula 
the molarity of the sodium carbonate solution and its com 
tration in g dm-?, 
Na,CO, (aq)  H,SO, (aq) + Na,SO, (ad) 
+ CO, (g) + H,O(1) 


completely with 26-2 cm? of 0-15M hydrochloric acid. tion 
culate the molarity of the sodium hydrogencarbonate 50 F 
and its concentration in g dm~?, 


NaHCO, (aq) + HCl (aq) ^ NaCl (aq) + CO; (g) +H,00), 
n wale 
: 5 
and diluted to make | dm? of solution, and 25 cm of e 
solution reacted completely with 22 cm? of 01M hydroch mare 
acid. Calculate the molarity of the potassium carbo rity 
solution, its concentration in g dm~? and the percentage pe 
of the original sample of potassium carbonate. n 
K,CO, (aq) + 2HCl(aq)  2KCl(aq) + CO, (g) + H20! d 
water and diluted to make 250 cm? of solution and 25 í cid- 
this solution reacted with 28-2 cm? of 0-1M hydrochlon® nate 
Calculate the molarity of the sodium hydrogencatP0? ge 
solution, its concentration in g dm-?, and the pereen te. 


Purity of the original sample of sodium hydrogencarbon? 


NaHCO, (aq) + HCl(ag) > NaCl(aq) + CO,(g) + H,O 


Exercise 16 (5.3, 5.4) 


Using the combined gas equation, calculate the volumes these 
gases would occupy if they were measured at the second stated 
temperature and pressure: 

1. Agas had a volume of 200 cm? at 20 °C and 760 mmHg, what 
would its volume be at 40°C and 900 mmHg pressure? 

2. A gas had a volume of 2500 cm? at 25°C and 765 mmHg, 
what would its volume be at 80 °C and 1500 mmHg pressure? 

3. A gas occupied 1000 dm? at 20°C and 1 atmosphere pressure, 
what would its volume be at 100°C and 5 atmospheres 
pressure? 

4. A gas occupied 200 dm? at 27°C and 1 atmosphere pressure, 
what would its volume be at 127°C and 4 atmospheres 
pressure? 

5. A gas occupied a volume of 300 cm? at 30°C and 200 kPa 
pressure, what would be its volume at 10°C and 100 kPa? 

6. A gas occupied a volume of 150 cm? at 25?C and 100 kPa 
pressure, what volume would it occupy at 17 °C and 300 kPa? 

7. A gas occupied 200 dm? at 80*C and 250000 N m-? (Pa), 
what would its volume be at-100°C and 300000 N m-2 
pressure? 

8. A gas occupied 500 dm? at 200°C and 400 000 N m~? 
pressure, what volume would it occupy at 250°C and 
450000 N m-?? 

9. What volume would a gas occupy at s.t.p. if its volume was 
200 cm? when measured at 22°C and 800 mmHg pressure? 

10. What volume would a gas occupy at s.t.p. if its volume was 


224 cm? when measured at 60*C and 1000 mmHg pressure? 


Exercise 17 (5.7) 


Using Avogadro's Law it is possible to predict the volumes of gases 
involved in a reaction if the equation for the reaction is known. 


1. What volume of oxygen would be required to burn com; letely 
1000 cm? of methane, and what volume of carbon dioxide 
would be formed? 

CH, (g)  20,(g) > CO, (g) + 2H,O(1) 


2. What volume of oxygen would be required to burn completely 
250 cm? of propane and what volume of carbon dioxide would 
be formed? 


C;H, (g) + 50,(g)  3CO, (g) + 4H,O(l) 


3. What volume of hydrogen chloride would be formed when 
100 cm? of hydrogen are reacted with chlorine? 
Hz(g) + Cla (g) ^ 2HCl(g) 


4. What volume of oxygen would react with 60 cm? of carbon 
monoxide? 


2CO (g) + O,(g) + 2CO, (g) 
5. What volume of oxygen would be needed to burn completely 
400 dm? of butane? 
2C,Hj9(g),+ 130, (g) ^ 8CO, (g) + 10H, O(1) 
6. What volume of oxygen would be needed to burn completely 
600 dm? of propene? 
2C4H,(g) + 90, (g) ^ 6CO, (g) + 6H,O (1) 


Exercise.18 (5.9, 5.10) 


The fact thát 1 mole of gas occupies a volume of approximately 

dm? at room temperature and pressure, or 22-4 dm? at s.t.p., 
Can be used to calculate a value for the relative molecular mass of 
a gas or volatile liquid. This value, together with the empirical 
Ormula of the su stance, can be used to find its molecular 
ormula, 
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- 2000 cm? of oxygen at room temperature was found to have a 


mass of 2-6 g. Calculate a value for the relative molecular mass 
of the gas. 

3000 cm? of nitrogen at room temperature and pressure was 
found to have a mass of 3-5 g. Calculate a value for the relative 
molecular mass of the gas. 


. 18g of a hydrocarbon has a volume of 700 cm? when 


measured at s.t. p.: calculate a value for the relative molecular 
mass of the gas. The compound's empirical formula is Veris un 
what is its molecular formula? 

L3g of a hydrocarbon has a volume of 700 cm? when 
measured at s.t.p.: calculate a value for the relative molecular 
mass of the gas, and given that its empirical formula is CH 
work out what its molecular formula is likely to be. 

1-0 g of a volatile liquid. would occupy a volume of 400 cm? if 
it was a gas at s.t.p.: calculate a value for its relative molecular 
mass. 

0-6 g of a volatile liquid would occupy a volume of 300 cm? if 


it was a gas at s.t.p.: calculate a value for its relative molecular 
mass. 


2» 


Exercise 19 (6.8) 


Calculate the number of coulombs of electricity passing through a 
circuit when: 


L 
2: 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


a current of 2 amperes is passed for 10 minutes 

a current of 3-5 amperes is passed for 5 minutes 
a current of 0-5 amperes is passed for 5 minutes 
a current of 1-5 amperes is passed for 15 minutes 
a current of 2-5 amperes is passed for 2 hours 

a current of 1-5 amperes is passed for 10 hours 


Exercise 20 (6.9) 


Calculate the quantity of electricity required to deposit: 
1. 1 mole of silver, when 2-68 g of silver are deposited by Passing 


a current of 2 amperes for 20 minutes. 


2. 1 mole of copper, when 0-88 g of copper is deposited by Passing 


3. 1 mole of sodium, when 0-53 g of sodium is de; 
4. 


ES 


6. 


à current of 1:5 amperes for 30 minutes. 


passing a current of 2-5 amperes for 15 minutes. med 
1 mole of lead, when 1-9 g of lead are deposited b i 
current of 2 amperes for 15 minutes. 52 ene 
1 mole of magnesium, when 13-4 E of magnesium are 
deposited by passing a current of 15 amperes for 2 hours, 

1 mole of aluminium, when 33-5 g of aluminiu: i 

by passing a current of 20 amperes for 5 pones VS denoted 


Exercise 21 (6.11, 19.7) 


In these calculations you will have to use the f; 
(96500 coulombs) of clectricity is needed to dis 
ions which have a relative charge of 1+ or 1—, Two 


2, 


3 


- What mass of copper would be formed by 
. What mass of lead would be produced b 


. What mass of bromine would be form 


tthat 1 Faraday 
charge 1 mole of 
B aradays will 


« Y Passing a curren: 
amperes for 20 minutes through a solution of dcn ups 


What mass of sodium would be formed b i 
n Y passin; 
10 amperes for 15 minutes through molten sodium chino. 


What mass of magnesium would be formed by assing a 


f i lon 
sorient 20amperes through molten magnesium chloride for 


passin; 
amperes through copper(II) sulphate solution for eee 


y passin; 
amperes through molten lead (II) bromide for totes 


ed by passing a 
of 4 amperes through lead (II) bromide for E mE 


6. Calculate the mass of nitrogen in 386 kg of the ammonium 


Exercise 22 (33.10) 
phosphate, (NH,),HPO,. ue 

r hi i N h 7. Calculate the N.P.K. values (to the nearest whole numbers) 
: Colas e NEL, inlone molesofathe for the mixed fertiliser, 100 g of which contains epi of 
t A 5 potassium chloride (KCI), 36g of ammonium phosphate 
5 C Pis NH) PO Us Ge GE Ce ((NH,) HPO, ) and 37 g of ammonium nitrate ( H,NO,). 
3. Calculate the mass of imei 160; of ammonium nitrate. 8. Calculate the N.P.K. values (to the nearest whole numbers) for 
^ NH,NO g ? the mixed fertiliser, 100 kg of which contains 20 kg of potas- 
Lees K l sium chloride (KCI), 30kg of ammonium pio hate 
4. Calculate the mass of phosphorus in 61 g of the ammonium ((NH,) HPO, ) and 50 kg of ammonium nitrate (NH4,NOj). 


phosphate, (NH,),HPO,. 
5. Calculate the mass of potassium in 60kg of potassium 
chloride, KCl. d ES 
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Questions 


———— 010 MINI 


Chapters 1-7 


L (a) Name the method which can be used to separate the 
pigments in ink. 
(b) Describe how you would separate oil from a mixture of oil 
and water. 
(c) Describe clearly how you would separate chalk from a 
mixture of chalk and sugar. 
(Y.R.E.B., 78) 


2. Thesecurvesshow the variation ofsolubility with temperature of 
the crystalline salts: sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, po- 
tassium chloride and sodium chloride. 

(a) Name the solid which is 
(i) the most soluble at 0°C, 
(ii) the least soluble at 0°C. 


Solubility/ g per 100g of water 


| (b) What is the solubility of each solid at 50°C? 


(i) Potassium nitrate. 
(ii) Sodium nitrate. 

(iii) Potassium chloride. 

(iv) Sodium chloride. 

(c) At what temperature are the solubilities of sodium nitrate 
and potassium nitrate the same? 

(d) How much potassium nitrate would be Precipitated if a 
saturated solution containing 100 grammes of water at 70°C 
is cooled to 10°C? 

(e) What is the minimum mass of water necessary to dissolve 100 
grammes of potassium chloride at 60°C? 

(f) How much sodium chloride will dissolve in 25 grammes of 
water at 90°C? 

(g) Potassium nitrate may be manufactured by mixing solutions 
of potassium chloride and sodium nitrate and allowin; 
crystallisation to take place firstly at 75°C and then at about 
15°C. Explain why this procedure is used. 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Temperature/^C 
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70 


3. (a) How does (i) the motion of the molecules, 
and (ii) the spacing between the molecules 
differ in the three states of matter, viz. solid, liquid and 
vapour? 
(b) How and why does atmospheric pressure affect the boiling- 
point of a liquid? 
(F-M.B.) 


4. (a) Describe an experiment to demonstrate the diffusion of gases. 
How may the diffusion of gases be explained by the kinetic 
theory? 3 

(b) Describe, using appropriate examples, how the following 
processes may be used in the separation of the components of 
a mixture: 3 
(i) fractional distillation, (ii) sublimation. 
(W.J.E.C.) 


5. (a) (i) Explain why a gas exerts pressure on the walls of a 
closed vessel containing it. 
(ii) How and why is this pressure affected by increasing the 
temperature of the gas? 
(b) 30 cm? of a gascous oxide of carbon, measured at room 
temperature and pressure, have a mass of 0-035 g. 
(i) What is the mass of 1 mole of this oxide? 
(ii) Use this information to suggest the most probable 
formula of the oxide. 
(c) At room tem} ture and pressure, 1 gof hydrogen occupies 
12 000 cm?. Use this information to determine the atomicity 
of hydrogen. 


(L.) 


6. (a) 5g on m iae (4) Senn) were found on reduction to 
ive 2:6 g of chromium. Find the simplest iri 
onda of the oxide. psal eene) 
(b) Oxide (4) on strong heating forms oxygen and 
oxide of gremin, AE hias is found. to coin Mou 
oxygen combined with the molar mass of chromi i 
the simplest formula of oxide (B). poria: Find 
(c) Using the simplest formulae for the two oxides, write an 
equation for the formation of oxide (B) from oxide (A). 


(L) 


7. A colourless liquid Q boils at 46 °C and burns readily in air. It 
contains only the elements carbon and sulphur, in the 
proportions 15:8% C and 84:2% S by mass. 

( What is the ratio of moles of C atoms to moles of S atoms in 


(b) If 1 mole of Q has a mass of 76 g, what is the mol 
formula of Q? g, e molecular 
(L) 


8. (a)Write down the relative atomic masses of:- (i) Fe, (ii) S. 
(iii) O. WR 
(b) Calculate the mass of 1 mole of each of the followi 
compounds:- (i) FeSO,, (ii) Fe;O;, (iii) SO,. psu 

(c) Calculate the mass of (i) iron(III) oxide and (ii) sulph 
trioxide obtained from 15.2 grams of iron(II) Husa E 
2FeSO, —Fe;O; + SO; + SO; 
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9. (a) Give the names of the elements which have the following 
symbols:- Cu, K, Mg, Sn, He, Si. son? 
(b) The formula of Gallium (II) oxide is Ga,O,: Write down 
the formula for each of the following compounds — Gallium 
(III) chloride, ‘Gallium (IIT) sulphate, Gallium (III) 
hydroxide 


(c) Complete and balance the equations below :— 


(i) Mg + HCl > MgCl+H 
(ii) NO + OQ = Oz 
(ii) NHOH + HO. > -+ 2H,O 
(iv) FeCl, sist => FeCl; 
(d) Calculate the percentage by mass of oxygen in Gallium (III) 
oxide. 
Chapters 8-11 


1. (a) Give two important processes which generate or release 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere, and two which remove 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 

(b) Of the gases in the air, name one which is 
(i) most abundant by volume, 
(i) extracted and used industrially on a large scale. 


For (ii), give three examples of its use. 
(c) Name one noble (rare or inert) gas. Y 
(d) Name two gases notorious for causing atmospheric po 


2.Describe, giving essential practical details, à. laboratory 
preparation of reasonably pure sam les of the following salts: * de 
sodium chloride, (b) copper(II) slphate; (c) lead (II) chlori 


from lead. (W.J. E.C.) 


3.In carrying out an experiment with hydrated magnesium 
sulphate, MgSO,.xH,O, the following results were ob g 
(i) Mass of crucible plus lid - esium 

(ii) Mass of crucible plus lid plus hydrated mage g 
sulphate al 


(iii) Mass of crucible plus lid plus crystals after heat g 


er 
(iv) Mass of crucible plus lid plus crystals after fares i 
heating ail le of 
(a) What was the mass of water of crystallisation in the sam us 
hydrated crystals used? (b) What was the mass of an- ^: 
magnesium sulphate formed? (c) What is the value of ® ry? 
formula MgSO,.xH,0? (d) Why was step (iv) 0€ (0.) 


4. (a) Name one compound in each case which can cause d 
temporary hardness and (ii) permanent hardness "^ pent 

(b) Show, by equations, how both temporary and p° uld seë 
hard water react with soap and state what you W 
during the process. Contrast this with the action 9 
detergent on a sample of hard water. y arise " 


(c) Describe how these two types of hardness in wate! 
nature. dc 


t£. P 
(d) Why is it necessary, in hard water areas, to check dep 
hot water and central heating pipes regularly? gM Jp) 


3 be 
5. (a) Briefly describe three types of treatment which may ple 
necessary to convert river water into water which is § 

for domestic use. 


(b) Name three sources of pollution of natural waterways) pith 
(c) Stretches of polluted waterway are sometimes treate 
oxygen. 
What is the purpose of the oxygen? 


Chapters 12-16 


1. (a) Complete the table below: 


Mass Atomic Number of Number of 
j Element Number | Number Protons Neutrons 
Sodium 23 11 
Calcium 20 20 


| a t 


j (b) What name is given to a pair of atoms such as CI sae 


2. (a) Give the arrangement of the electrons in (i) one atom of 
sodium (atomic number 11). (ii) one atom of chlorine 
(atomic number 17). j 

(b) Explainhowoneatom ofsodium combines with oneofchlorine 
and name the type of bond formed. 

(c) By meansofa diagram, show the arrangement of electrons in 
one molecule of chlorine. (REB. 78) 


3. (a) Write down the electronic structures of the following 
elements, whose atomic numbers are given in brackets: 
S(16) ; Cl(17); Ar(18). 

(b) With reference to the electronic structures of the elements 
concerned, account for the fact that chlorine is a diatomic 

as, whereas argon is a monatomic gas. "MS 

(c) Sulphur and chlorine combine to form a covalent liquid 
SCI,. By.means ofa diagram, show the electronic structure of 
this compound. a 

(d) How do you account for the fact that simple covalent 
substances are usually quite stable to heat, but have 

atively low boiling points? 

relatively low boiling p. (WJEC) 


4. What are the constituent units of crystals of (i) iodine, (ii) 
sodium chloride? Compare and account for the ease with which 
these substances can be vaporised. (0) 


5. ‘The type of bond present in a crystal can influence its chemical 
and physical properties.’ 4 
(a) Explain what is meant by the above statement in the case of 
crystals of (i) iodine, (ii) diamond, (iii) sodium chloride. 
In your answer, in addition to the type of bond present, you 
should refer where relevant to the following: 
the particles (i.e. atoms, ions or molecules) present in the 
crystal, . 
the action of heat on the crystal, 
whether the meltin; point is low or high, 
the conditions Unde Which the substance will conduct 
electricity. 
(b) A compound, ¥, is a white crystalline solid. It has a melting 
point of 767°C and is soluble in water. 
State, with a reason, what type of bonding is present in the 
crystal. : 
Would you expect an aqueous solution of X to conduct 


electricity? 
(7-M.B.) 


6. Magnesium (atomic number 12), aluminium (atomic number 
13) and chlorine (atomic number 17) are in the same short 
period. » 

(a) Describe the physical state and appearance of these elements 
at room: temperature and pressure. Do they conduct 
electricity? Are they metals or non-metals? What trends in 

€ properties of the elements can be observed across the 
period? 

(b) Draw diagrams to show the arrangement of electrons in the 
atoms ofthese elements. Which element would you expect to 
have the highest first ionization energy and why? 
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(c) Whatare the charges on the ions formed by these elements? 
How can these charges be explained in terms of the number 
and arrangement of electrons in the atoms? 

(L.) 
7. By reference to the work of Döbereiner (1817), Newlands 
(1863), Mendeleev (1869) and Moseley (twentieth century) 
trace briefly the development of ideas for the classification of 
elements up to the Periodic Table as we know it today, 
Ifall the successive ionisation energies ofa particular element 
are known, how might the electron configuration be deduced? 
(L. Nuff.) 
8.(a) (i) Indicate the nature of &-rays, -rays, y-rays, 
(ii) Write down these types of radiation in the order of their 
penetrating power, starting with the most powerful 
. radiation. 
(b) (i) The half-life period of uranium-238 is 4-5 x 10? years, 
Briefly explain what is meant by this statement, 
(ii) Whatimplications does the possession of large half-life 
periods have for the disposal of radioactive waste? 

(c) Quote two examples of the use of radioactive isotopes other 
than to produce energy. Give brief explanations of these 
applications (the isotopes need not be identified). 

(L. Chem in Soc.) 


Chapters 17-21 


1. When iron is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, a gas is released 
and a salt is formed in the solution (which will be referred to 
below as solution A), 

(a) Give the equation for the reaction and name the substances 
formed. 

(b) What volume of gas (measured at 5.Lp.) would have been 
released if 112 g iron had been dissolved? 

(c) The crystalline salt obtained by evaporating a portion of 
solution A is strongly heated until a reddish brown residue is 


obtained. Name this residue and give an equation for the 
reaction. 


(d) Hydrogen peroxide and dilute sulphuric acid are added to 
another portion of solution 4 and the mixture is warmed for 
several minutes. What colour change occurs and what 
chemical change has taken place? 

(e) Compare the effect of sodium hydroxide solution on solution 
A with its effect on the solution obtained in (d). 

(0.) 

2. (a) Place the following metals in the order in which they appear 

in the activity series, starting with the most reactive: lead 
sodium, iron, zinc. 4 
(b) A fifth metal M reacts slowly with cold water but vi 
when heated with water vapour. It reacts with 
according to the equation M+2H+— e+ +H, 
(i) Where would you place M in the activity li 

miele Yah? ity list of the four 

(ii) Write an equation for the thermal dec iti 
Mese omposition of the 

(iii) Write an equation for the thermal d iti 
ose €composition of the 
(iv) Toytuch group of the Periodic Table would you place 


vigorously 
dilute acids 


(0.) 

3. How do you account for the fact that when an aqueo: i 
containing both sodium sulphate and copper sulphate (ration 
trolysed, the platinum cathode changes colour and no gas is 


€volved at this electrode? What reaction Occurs at the platinu; 
anode? un 


(0.) 


may be increased when it is in contact with some metals and 
decreased when it is in contact with other metals? 


5. Explain briefly why each of the following reactions is termed an 
oxidation: (a) the combustion of carbon in oxygen; (b) the 
reaction of zinc with dilute sulphuric acid; (c) the reaction of 
sodium with chlorine. ^ 

= (0.) 


Chapters 22-23 


1. The following equation represents a reversible reaction: 
Ag* (aq) + Fe*(aq) =Ag(s) + Fe**(aq) 
(a) (i) Name two substances that you could mix to make the 
reaction go from left to right. 
(i) What would you expect to see if the substances do 
react? 
(ii) Describe a chemical test to prove that some Fe?* ions 
have been formed. 
(b) (i) Name two substances that you could mix to make the 
reaction go from right to left. 
(ii) What would you expect to sec if the substances do 
react? 
(ii) Describe a chemical test to prove that some Fe?* ions 
have been formed. (L) 


2.In many industrial processes the use of one or more of the 
following is Sacha for a satisfactory yield of the desired 
product: (a) a high temperature, (b) a high pressure, (c) a 
catalyst, (d) an electric current. 
Take each of these factors in turn and describe the chemistry of 
an industrial process where it is used. You must choose a different 
process each time. Technical details are not required. 


(L.) 

3. (a) The heat of neutralization of acqueous sodium hydroxide by 

hydrochloric acid is the same as the heat of neutralization of 

aqueous potassium hydroxide by nitric acid. Give a detailed 
explanation of why this is so. 

(b) Describe how you would carry out an experiment to find the 
heat of neutralization in one of the above cases. You should 
state clearly what you would do, what you would see and 
how you would work out your results. 


(L) 


180 


150 


120 


Volume of hydrogèn/cm? 
o 
o 


60 


Time/seconds from start of experiment 
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1m Hydrochloric acid 


1m Ethanoic acid 


4. Marble chippings (calcium carbonate) were added.to an excess 
of dilite hydrochloric acid and the gas which evolved was 
collected. The volume of the gas collected was noted every half 
minute and recorded as shown in the table below. 


ime/min Tr EL LC 


IVolume/cm? |80 | 150 | 200 | 240 | 270 


290 


(a) (i) Using the data given in the table, plota graph to show 

the results. 

(ii) How long did it take for 120 cm* of gas to be collected? 

(iii) Why does the line of the graph remain horizontal after 
3} minutes? : 

(iv) Sketch on the graph the curve you would expect if 
smaller pieces of marble, but of the same total mass, 
were used. 


(b) What effect, ifany, would each of the following changes have 

on the final volume of gas collected? (i) Using more acid. (ii) 
Using less marble. x 

(c) Write a balanced chemical equation to represent, the 
reaction which takes place between the marble and dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

(d) Draw a diagram of the apparatus which you would use to 
carry out the experiment described at the beginning of the 
question. 

(qr. R-E.B., 78) 


5. Describe how you would carry out an experiment to measure the 
volume of hydrogen which would be set free from dilute 
hydrochloric acid, at room temperature and pressure, byl gram 
ot zinc. 

The addition of a few drops of aqueous copper(II) sulphate 
speeds up the reaction between the acid and the zinc. What tests 
would you carry out to show that it is the Cu?* ions and not the 
SOi- ions or the water present in the aqueous copper(ID 
sulphate that cause the increase in speed? (L) 


6. The curves below show the results of two experiments which 
were carried out using magnesium ribbon and a dilute acid. In 
each case, the same mass of magnesium ribbon was taken an 
same volume of acid of the same concentration was usec 
acids were 1 m hydrochloric acid and 1 m ethanoic acid. 


80 100 120 


(a) An equation which represents both reactions is 
g(s) +2H+ (aq) >Mg?*+ (aq) + H,(g) 

(i) What do the curves tell you about the concentration of 
H* ions in each acid solution? 

(ii) If left long enough, the volume of hydrogen collected 
at room temperature and pressure is the same in each 
case. Why is this so? 

(b) How many seconds would elapse before half of the 
magnesium was used up (i) with hydrochloric acid, (ii) with 
ethanoic acid? 

(c) What shape would the curve be if the same mass of powdered 
magnesium were used with the same volume of lm 
hydrochloric acid under the same conditions? ü 

2] 


Chapter 24 


l.State concisely the chemical principles which determine 
methods of extracting metals from their compounds on the 
industrial scale (but without technical detail of industrial plant), 
referring to sodium or magnesium and to zinc or iron. 

(a) Suggest a method for the large-scale production ofa metal M 
found in large quantities as the carbonate MCO;; M is 
known to displace hydrogen from dilute acids rather slowly. 

(b) What do you understand by the statement that zinc oxide (or 
zinc hydroxide) is amphoteric? Describe experiments which 
you could perform to illustrate your explanation, starting 
with a solution of zinc sulphate. 

(c) What mass of iron is obtainable from 3560 tonnes of the ore 
limonite Fe,O3H;O? (0) 


2. (a)Give, with a diagram, an account of the manufacture of 
aluminium from its oxide (purified bauxite). 
(b) Give two important uses of this metal and explain the 
property on which each use depends. 
(c) Describe one experiment to show that aluminium is a more 
reactive metal than copper. (0. & C) 


3. Read the paragraph below, which concerns the metal alum- 
inium, then answer the questions which follow. * 
Purified bauxite (Al,O,) is clectrolysed in a steel vessel with a 
carbon lining as a cathode and carbon anodes dipping into the 
clectrolyte, Aluminium ions are discharged at the cathode, 
Ow Mm aluminium which is collected." 
i at is liberated at the anode? 
"d eer the common alkali used in the purification of 
ate. 
(ii) Which com i i i 
pound is mi i fied bauxite to 
me make the electrolyte? maed ont pun 
(i) Mar tdg at the anode is such that the QM 
des are being conti away. Give à 
,, Possible explanation, uni 5 
(ii) Give two uses of aluminium. 
Y is aluminium a relatively expensive element? 
y expe (EMREB.) 
4. (a) The blast furnace process is used to obtain pig iron (cast iron) 
Tom iron ore. (i) What materials are put into the blast 
urnace? (ii) What chemical reactions occur in the blast 
‘urnace? (iii) What are the gases which emerge from the top. 
of the furnace used for? 
(b) Describe the experiments you would carry out in order to 
ind out if air or water, or both, must be present for iron to 
rust. 
(c) Describe three methods by which the rusting of iron can be 
prevented. 1 
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Chapters 25, 26 


1. A pure white solid (A) was found to be soluble in water. This 
solution when acidified with dilute nitric acid gave a white 
precipitate with silver nitrate. The solution of (A) also gave a 
brilliant yellow colour in a flame test. 

(a) Name the compound A. 

When solid (A) was treated with concentrated sulphuric acid a 

gas was formed that 'steamed' in air and dissolved easily in 

water, giving a solution which turned blue litmus red. 

(b) (i) Name the gas. (ii) Name the solution. 

The solution of (A) in water when conducting electricity 

produced a green gas at the anode and a colourless gas at the 

cathode. When tested with a burning splint the colourless gas went 

‘pop’. 

(c) (i) Name the green gas. (ii) Name the colourless gas. 

(d) Write down equations to illustrate the chemical changes at 
(i) the cathode. (ii) the anode. 


2. Give three physical propertics of chlorine. 

Under what conditions and with what results does chlorine react 
with (i) hydrogen sulphide, (ii) iron, (iii) sulphur dioxide? 
The elements chlorine, bromine and iodine appear in the same 
group of the Periodic Table. Write a brief comment on their 
classification, referring to the manner in which their atoms 
combine with those of other substances, and mentioning two 
series of similar compounds. 
Describe two simple experiments which you could carry out to 
demonstrate the relative activity of chlorine, bromine and 
iodine. 

(0.) 


3. Chlorine, bromine and iodine are in Group VII of the Periodic 
Table and are members of the same family. 
(a)Explain the characteristics of the family by reference to 
(i) the physical state of each element, 
(i) the similarities and differences in the electronic 
configuration of their atoms, 
(iii) the gradation in the sizes of their atoms and ions. 
(iv) the ease with which they combine with irón, 
Give an equation for the reaction ofiron with one ofthe elements, 
(b) What is seen when an excess of chlorine is slowly bubbled 
through a solution of potassium iodide? 
Write an equation for thc reaction. 
(c) Dichlorodifluoromethane, CCI,F,, is used as a refrigerant 
called ‘Freon’ 
Write its structural formula and suggest what shape its molecule 
might be. 


(F.M.B.) 
Chapter 27 


. A yellow, non-metallic solid (A) burnsin oxygen to give a gas (B) 

1 dh ens damp blue litmus red. The gas (B) is oridiseain Sd 
presence ofa catalyst to form another substance (C) which turns 
damp blue litmus red. 
(a) Name the solid A 
(b) Name the gas B 
(c) Write the equation for the oxidation of A to B. 
(d) What compound is produced when B dissolves in water? 
(€) What catalyses the change from B to C? 
(D Describe the appearance of Cat room temperature 
(g) Write the equation for the oxidation of B to C 


2. (a) What do you understand by the term ‘allotropy’? 
(b) Name two crystalline allotropes of sulphur. 
(c) Which is the stable allotrope at room temperature? 


5. Explain briefly why each of the following reactions is termed an 
oxidation: (a) the combustion of carbon in oxygen; (b) the 
reaction of zinc with dilute sulphuric acid; (c) the reaction of 
sodium with chlorine. ~ - 

(0.) 


Chapters 22-23 


1. The following equation represents a reversible reaction: 
Ag* (aq) + Fe** (aq) =Ag(s) + Fe**(aq) 
(a) (i) Name two substances that you could mix to make the 
reaction go from left to right. 
(ii) What would you expect to see if the substances do 
react? 
(ii) Describe a chemical test to prove that some Fe?* ions 
have been formed. 
(b) (i) Name two substances that you could mix to make the 
reaction go from right to left. 
(ii) What would you expect to see if the substances do 
react? 
(iii) Describe a chemical test to prove that some Fe?* ions 
have been formed. 
(L) 


2, In many industrial processes the use of one or more of the 
following is essential for a satisfactory yield of the desired 
product; (a) a high temperature, (b) a high pressure, (c) a 
catalyst, (d) an electric current. 

Take each of these factors in turn and describe the chemistry of 
an industrial process where it is used. You must choose a different 
process each time, Technical details are not required. 


(L.) 

3. (a) The heat of neutralization of acqueous sodium hydroxide by 

hydrochloric acid is the same as the heat of neutralization of 

aqueous potassium hydroxide by nitric acid. Give a detailed 
explanation of why this is so. 

(b) Describe how you would carry out an experiment to find the 
heat of neutralization in one of the above cases. You should 
state clearly what you would do, what you would see and 
how you would work out your results. 


(L.) 


8 


3 


120 


o 
eo 


Volume of hydrogén/cm3 


392 


60 


Time/seconds from start of experiment 


1m Hydrochloric acid 


1m Ethanoic acid 


4. Marble chippings (calcium carbonate) were added.to an excess 
of dilute hydrochloric acid and the gas which evolved was 
collected. The volume of the gas collected was noted every half 
minute and recorded as shown in the table below. 


ime/min rae 3 | 33 | 4 
Volume/cm | 80 | 150 | 200 | 240 | 270 | 290 | 3o0 | 300 


(a) (i) Using the data given in the table, plot a graph to show 
the results 


(ii) How long did it take for 120 cm? of gas to be collected? 

(iii) Why does the line of the graph remain horizontal after 
31 minutes? , 

(iv) Sketch on the graph the curve you would expect if 
smaller pieces of marble, but of the same total mass, 
were used. 


(b) What effect, ifany, would each of the following changes have 
on the final volume of gas collected? (i) Using more acid. (ii) 
Using less marble. k 

(c) Write a balanced chemical equation to represent. the 
reaction which takes place between the marble and dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

(d) Draw a diagram of the ap 
carry out the experiment 
question. D 


aratus which you would use to 
scribed at the beginning of the 


(Y.R.E.B., 78) 


5. Describe how you would carry out an experiment to measure the 
volume of hydrogen which would be set free from dilute 
ge acid, at room temperature and pressure, by 1 [un 
of zinc. 

The addition of a few drops of aqueous copper(I!) sulphate 
speeds up the reaction benan the aed and oppa What tests 
would you carry out to show that it is the Cu** ions and not the 
SO?" ions or the water present in the aqueous copper( 1) 

sulphate that cause the increase in speed? (L) 

6. The curves below show the results of two experiments which 
were carried out using magnesium ribbon and a dilute aee 

each case, the same mass of magnesium ribbon was taken andt 

same volume of acid of the same concentration was vsed. 
acids were 1 m hydrochloric acid and 1 M ethanoic acid. 


80 100 120 


k- 


g(s) + 2H*(aq)—> Mg** (aq) +H,(g) 

What do the curves tell you about the concentration of 
H* ions in each acid solution? 

(ii) If left long enough, the volume of hydrogen collected 
at room temperature and pressure is the same in each 
case. Why is this so? 

(b) How many seconds would elapse before half of the 
magnesium was used up (i) with hydrochloric acid, (ii) with 
ethanoic acid? 

(c) Whatshape would the curve be ifthe same mass of powdered 
magnesium were used with the same volume of lm 
hydrochloric acid under the same conditions? (L) 


(a) An cjussion which represents both reactions is 
N 
(i) 


Chapter 24 


1. State concisely the chemical principles which determine 
methods of extracting metals from their compounds on the 
industrial scale (but without technical detail of industrial plant), 
referring to sodium or magnesium and to zinc or iron. 

(a) Suggest a method for the large-scale production ofa metal M 
found in large quantities as the carbonate MCO,; M is 
known to displace hydrogen from dilute acids rather slowly. 

(b) What do you understand by the statement that zinc oxide (or 
zinc hydroxide) is amphoteric? Describe experiments which 
you could perform to illustrate your explanation, starting 
with a solution of zinc sulphate. 

(c) What mass of iron is obtainable from 3560 tonnes of the ore 
limonite Fe,OgH,O? (0) 


2. (a)Give, with a diagram, an account of the manufacture of 
aluminium from its oxide (purified bauxite). 
(b) Give two important uses of this metal and explain the 
Property on which each use depends. 
(c) Describe one experiment to show that aluminium is a more 
reactive metal than copper. (0.& C) 


3. Read the paragraph below, which concerns the metal alum- 
muum, then answer the questions which follow. 4 
Purified bauxite (Al,O,) is electrolysed in a steel vessel with a 
Pees lining as a cathode and carbon anodes dipping into the 
focctrolyte, Aluminium ions are discharged at the cathode, 
DE molten aluminium which is collected." 
È Nba is liberated at the anode? 


aut common alkali used in the purification of 


(iii) wich Compound js mixed with purified bauxite to 
(b) ( T € the electrolyte? 
i) The reaction at the anode is such that the carbon 
des are being continually worn away. Give a 
(ii) Possible explanation. 
JY € two uses of aluminium. 


(iii) Why is alumini jr > ive element? 
om sea tee aA) 


4. 

(a) The blast furnace process is used to obtain pig iron (cast iron) 
from Iron ore. (i) What materials are put into the blast 
mace? (ii) What chemical reactions occur in the blast 
X Race? (iii) What are the gases which emerge from the top 

E 9f the furnace used for? i 

(b) Describe the experiments you would carry out in order to 
Es Out if air or water, or both, must be present for iron to 

ist, Y 

(c) Describe three methods by which the rusting of iron can be 

Prevented, £ 
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Chapters 25, 26 


1. A pure white solid (A) was found to be soluble in water. This 
solution when acidified with dilute nitric acid gave a white 
precipitate with silver nitrate. The solution of (A) also gave a 
brilliant yellow colour in a flame test. 

(a) Name the compound A. 

When solid (A) was treated with concentrated sulphuric acid a 

gas was formed that ‘steamed’ in air and dissolved easily in 

water, giving a solution which turned blue litmus red. 

(b) (i) Name the gas. (ii) Name the solution. 

The solution of (A) in water when conducting electricity 

produced a green gas at the anode and a colourless gas at the 

cathode. When tested with a burningsplint the colourless gas went 

‘pop’. 

(c) (i) Name the green gas. (ii) Name the colourless gas. 

(d) Write down equations to illustrate the chemical changes at 
(i) the cathode. (ii) the anode. 


2. Give three physical properties of chlorine. 

Under what conditions and with what results does chlorine react 
with (i) hydrogen sulphide, (ii) iron, (iii) sulphur dioxide? 
The elements chlorine, bromine and iodine appear in the same 
group of the Periodic Table. Write a brief comment on their 
classification, referring to the manner in which their atoms 
combine with those of other substances, and mentioning two 
series of similar compounds. 
Describe two simple experiments which you could carry out to 
demonstrate the relative activity of chlorine, bromine and 
iodine. 

(0.) 


3. Chlorine, bromine and iodine are in Group VII of the Periodic 
Table and are members of the same family. 
(a)Explain the characteristics of the family by reference to 
(i) the physical state of cach element, 
(ii) the similarities and differences in the electronic 
configuration of their atoms, 
(iii) the gradation in the sizes of their atoms and ions, 
(iv) the ease with which they combine with iron, 
Give an equation for the reaction ofiron with one of the elements. 
(b) What is seen when an excess of chlorine is slowly bubbled 
through a solution of potassium iodide? 
Write an equation for the reaction. 
(c) Dichlorodifluoromethane, CCI,F,, is used as 
called ‘Freon’ 
Write its structural formula and suggest what shape its molecule 
might be. 


a refrigerant 


(J-M.B.) 
Chapter 27 


ellow, non-metallic solid (A) burnsin oxygen to give a gas B 
k ch turns damp blue litmus red. The gas (B) is oxidised in hi 
resence ofa catalyst to form another substance (C) which.turns 

damp blue litmus red. 

(a) Name the solid A 

(b) Name the gas B ; 
(c) Write the equation for the oxidation of A to B 
(d) What compound is produced when B dissolves in water? 
(€) What catalyses the change from B to C? 
(f) Describe the appearance of Cat room temperature 
(g) Write the equation for the oxidation of B to C 


2. (a) What do you understand by the term ‘allotropy’? 
(b) Name two crystalline allotropes of sulphur, 
(c) Which is the stable allotrope at room temperature? 


(d) Describe briefly how you would Prepare a sample of the 
allotrope which is unstable at room temperature. 

(e) What would happen to the crystals formed in (d) ifthey were 
left at room temperature? 

(f) If 3-2 g of allotrope (i) were completely oxidised to sulphur 
dioxide, what mass of sulphur dioxide would be formed? 
(Relative atomic masses: O= 16, S=32). 


(7-M.B.) 


3. (a) Give an outline account of the manufacture ofsulphuric acid 
by stating the chemistry of the following steps: 
(i) the production of sulphur dioxide; 
(ii) the oxidation'of sulphur dioxide; 
(iii) the absorption of sulphur trioxide. 

(b) Briefly describe one reaction in which sulphuric acid behaves 
as an oxidising agent, and one reaction in which the acid 
behaves as a dehydrating agent. 

(c) Ifx cm" ofa solution of sulphuric acid is exactly neutralised 
by y cm? of a solution of sodium hydroxide, in what 
Proportions by volume must the acid and the alkali be mixed 
to give a solution which will deposit sodium hydrogen 
sulphate on evaporation? 

(d) Mention three large-scale uses of sulphuric acid. {o 

-) 

4. Over 90% of the sulphur dioxide which is released into the 

atmosphere is in the northern hemisphere of the world. What are 

the possible explanations of this marked difference between the 

hemispheres. and explain whether or not we ought to be 
concerned about the difference? 

Describe two harmful effects of the pollution of the atmos 


here, 
by sulphur dioxide. p 


Chapter 28 


1. (a)Give equations for three quite diffe 
which carbon dioxide is released. 


(b)What is the chemistry of the test for carbon dioxide? 


Tent reactions as a result of 


(0.) 


ethanedioc acid) crystals are heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a mixture of, carbon monoxide and 
ed 


how you would interpret your results, 


(b) Suppose that you had collected 100 cm? of the mixture in a 
gas syringe. How would you determine 
volume of carbon d i i 


(c) Suggest two safety precautions that should be taken when 


carrying out the above experiments, Why would these be 
necessary? 
(L) 


substance that will distinguish 
happens when it is added to. 


(c) Calcium hydroxide is used i 


between them and state what 
each powder, 


n the manufacture of bleaching 
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wder. With what is calcium hydroxide treated to convert it 
into bleaching powder? 


(d) For what purpose is limestone added to the EMRE) 


3 g ; NE 
2. (a)Give, with equations, an. account of the manufacture 
eh carbonate by the Solvay process. Include in your 
account 
i) the names of the raw materials, 5 y 
È the reactions by which the sodium carbonate 1$ 
produced from the ràw materials. 1 " 
(b) State two factors which make the Solvay process efficient ant 
name the by-product formed. : 
(c) How does sodium carbonate solution react with 
(i) dilute nitric acid, . 
(ii) a solution of calcium chloride? m. 
. For each reaction state what would be seen and ei 
name the products or write an equation. QMB) 


3. (a) Sodium is manufactured from sodium chloride. For this 
process 4 x 
t state whether the electrolyte is molten or in eE , 
(ii)name the materials of which the electrodes are ma 
(iii) writean equation for the reaction in which the so 
is formed. S 
(b) How is the process in (a) modified to obtain Seat 
hydroxide as the product? Explain how the s 
hydroxide is formed. and 
(c) Name the other product common to both processes 
outline the reactions of this substance with 
(i) water, 
(ii) hydrogen. mod 
In each case, give the conditions and either an equatio 
the name(s) of the product(s). T2722) 


Chapter 30-32 


ic 
1. (a)Name and give the structural formula of an mi 

compound that is formed by the oxidation of ethanol alie 

(b) Ethanol vapour, when passed over a heated ca ative 
produces an unsaturated hydrocarbon X with re lyst 
molecular mass (molécular weight) of 28. (i) Namea C e 
Which can be used. (ii) Write down the equation x? 9 
reaction. (iii) What is the em irical formula for escribe 
Write down in full the structural formula for X. (v) D ted. 

two tests by which you could show that X is unsatura (02 


ulaf 
2. Two saturated organic compounds have the same mole“ 
formula C,H,O. ds and 
(a) Write the structural formulae of the two compoun 
name them, en the 
(b) How could sodium metal be used to distinguish betwe 
two compounds? starting 
(c) Write an equation for the preparation of an au seco” 
with one of the two compounds. Name both 
reactant and the ester produced. asl 
(d) Name a suitable catalyst for the esterification proc! ( 
Š f wine! 
3. (a) What is the major constituent, other than waten hen d 
Give its name and fraus: (b) What reaction oceni SE in is 
wine becomes sour? (c) What reagent would you ickly? ( 
laboratory to bring reaction (b) about more 2) 0) 
balanced equation using this reagent is not expected. ic^ 


sstillatioP g 
4. (a) Name four fractions obtained by the fractional AA 
petroleum and give one major use for each fracti 


(b) At present, most of our ethanol is made from ethene. How is 
this done on a large scale? 


(c)In future, it may be necessary to make ethene from ethanol. 
How could this be done industrially? 

(d) Ethene and bromine were allowed to react together at a 
temperature high enough to ensure that all the substances 
involved in the reaction were gaseous. 

(i) Write the equation for the reaction. 
(ii) Give the structural formula for the product. 
(iii) State what would be seen during the course of the 
reaction. 
(iv) If50 cm? of ethene and 50 cm? of bromine vapour were 
used, what volume of gaseous product would be 


formed? 
(J.M.B.) 


5. (a) What reaction occurs between ethanol and (i) sodium, (ii) 
acidified potassium dichromate(VI) solution? 
(b) Describe how an ester can be made from ethanoic (acetic) 
acid. Give the structural formula of this ester. 
(c) Describe the hydrolysis ofan ester and give one example of a 
large-scale application of this hydrolysis. 
(0. & C.) 


6. (a) Outline the factors which are likely to be taken into account 
when choosing a site for the construction of a new oil 
refinery. (b) Explain one chemical method for the dispersal 
of oil slicks. 


7. Oil is used (i) asa fuel for heating, (ii) asa fuel for transportation 
' and (iii) as a source of chemicals which can be converted into 
products such as plastics man-made fibres, medicines and 
herbicides. Giving reasons, explain which of these uses you think 
should have prior claim on the world's diminishing oil supplies. 


B. Name three examples of fossil fuels. 
Compare the advantages and disadvantages of these fuels with 
respect to (i) the costs of transporting the fuels, (ii) the pollution 
of the atmosphere by sulphur dioxide and (iii) the need to use 
them sparingly in order to conserve the world’s supply. 


9. (a) Name two plastics which are made from ethene. 

b) Give one use for each plastic and explain why it is suitable for 
this purpose. 

c) Explain why the disposal of plastic objects is a problem. 

d) In the U.K. ethene is made from oil. An alternative source is 
to make it from ethanol which has been obtained by 
fermentation processes. Why do you think that this is not a 
feasible alternative in the U.K. at the moment? 


( 
( 
( 


Chapters 33, 34 


1. Nitric acid is manufactured by the catalytic oxidation of 
ammonia. The reactions which take place are represented by the 
equations A and B below. (N.B. Equation A is not balanced). 

A.  4NH; + 50, > 4NO + H,O 

B. 4NO + 30, + 2H,O > 4HNO, 

(a) How many molecules of water would have to be formed in 
order to balance equation A? 

(b) Name the catalyst used in the manufacture of nitric acid. 

(c) Is the catalyst essential for the reaction represented by 
equation À or that represented by equation B, or for both of 
these reactions? 

(d) Describe fully, one test for a nitrate. 

(Y.R.E.B., 77) 


2. Ammonia is manufactured by passing a mixture of. nitrogen and 
hydrogen, ata presure ofabout 250 atmospheres, over a catalyst 
at 500°C. Under these conditions, about 15% of the gases are 
converted to ammonia. 
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3. 


4. 


(a) Write an equation for the reaction and state whether it is 
exothermic or endothermic. 

(b) Why is a catalyst used? 

(c) What happens to the gases which are not converted to 
ammonia? 

(d) The yield ofammonia is increased if the process is carried out 
at (i) even higher pressures and (ii) lower temperatures. 
Explain why these conditions are not used in industry. 

(e) Explain why industrial plants for manufacturing ammonia 
used to be situated near coalfields but the plants built more 
recently are situated near oil refineries. 

(f) Ifammonia is passed over heated copper(II) oxide, the oxide 
is reduced to copper and the other products of the reaction 
are nitrogen and water. 

Starting with dry ammonia coming through a delivery tube, 

draw a diagram of apparatus which could Be used to carry out 

the above experiment and collect the three products. 
(J-M.B.) 


(i) When copper reacts with nitric acid, a gas A is released 
and a solution B is formed. When the solution B is 
evaporated to dryness and the residue heated strongly a 
solid C is produced together with gas A and another gas 
D which supports combustion. Name the substances A, 
B, Cand D, and describe the appearance of A, B and C. 

(ii) Wate an equation for the decomposition ofnitric acid by 
cat. 
(0.) 

(a) Briefly outline the production of an NPK (nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium) fertiliser from naturally occurring 
substances. 

(b) What are some of the indications that the soil in which plants 
arc growing is deficient in (i) nitrogen, (ii) phosphorus, (iii) 
potassium? 

(c) In what ways can the large-scale use of fertilisers be harmful 
to the environment? 


Revision Questions | 


1. Metal M. which forms an ion M?>, has a relative atomic mass of 
59. The metal forms a basic oxide which is insoluble in water. 
The sulphate and'chloride of M are both water soluble: the 
chloride exists as hexahydrate crystals. i.e. with 6 molecules of 
water of crystallisation. and the sulphate as a heptahydrate. i.e. 
with 7 molecules of water of crystallisation. The metal is just 
below zinc in the activity series | electrochemical series). 

a Write the formulae of (i) the hydrated chloride. (ii) the 
hydrated sulphate. of M. 

(bì Describe. giving all essential practical details, how you 
would prepare a dry sample of one of the compounds in (a), 
starting from the oxide of M. 

€ Name two metals which you would expect M to displace 
from solutions of their salts. Write an equation for one of the 
displacement reactions. y 

d What is the relative molecular mass of the nitrate 

M NO, a? 

Calculate the maximum mass of this nitrate obtained in 

solution by reaction of the oxide of M with 100 cm? of 

0:050M nitric acid. 


e 


(CA 
2. Make use of the following information about silicon (Si) and its 
compounds to answer the questions below. 
Silicon. atomic number 14. is the element immediately below 
carbon in Group IV of the Periodic Table. It does not react 
with water nor with dilute acids. It can be obtained by heating 
sand with an excess of magnesium. Sand is an oxide of silicon, 
When sand is heated with carbon ata high temperature. the 
products formed are carbon monoxide and carborundum 
which is a compound of silicon and carbon only and is a very 
hard substance. 2 5 
a` State the characteristic valency of silicon and hence write 
down the chemical formulae for (i) sand, (ii) sodium 
silicate. 
b Write the equation for the reaction between sand and 
magnesium. 


€? Describe how you would obtain pure dry silicon from the 


products of reaction (b). 
d' How are the electrons arranged in a silicon atom? 


ye Give i) two physical differences, (ii) one chemical 
similarity, between carbon dioxide and sand. 


N Suggest a formula for carborundum. 
g` Write the equation for the reaction of carbon with sand. 


ch) Name another substance which you would expect to have 
the same crystal structure as carborundum. 


i (C.) 
3. In two titration experiments it was found that _ i 
1 20 cm? of 0-1M. potassium chromate( VT) (K,CrO,) re- 

quired 20 cm? of 0-2M silver nitrate for complete reaction. 

IL 20 cm? of 0-1 M potassium chromate( VI) required’ 10 cm? 
of 0-2M barium chloride for complete reaction. 

Silver chromate(VI) and barium chromate(VI): are both 

insoluble in water. : +8 

(a) How' many moles of silver nitrate-are required to react 
completely with one mole of potassium chromaté(VI)? 

(b) How many moles of barium chloride are required to-react 
completely with one mole of potassium chromate(VI}> 
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«€? Write equations for the reactions taking place in Experi- 
ments I and II. 


\d) Calculate the mass of silver chromate, VI! precipitated in 
Experiment I and the mass of barium chromatei VP 
precipitated in Experiment II. 

ye) Write the equation for the reaction between solutions of 

~ barium chloride and silver nitrate and calculate the volume 
of 0-2M silver nitrate required to react completely with 
20 cm? of 0-2M barium chloride. 


(f Give the formulae of three halides of silver which are 
insoluble in water. ; 
(C 


4. Aluminium ,valency 3! forms a compound Al,C, with carbon. 
This compound reacts with water according to the equation 


AIC, + 12H,0 — 4ALOH), + 3CH,. 


Aluminium reacts with other non-metals to form compounds 

which react with water in a similar w: y to Al,C,. 

a’ Write the formulae of the compounds formed when 
aluminium combines separately with chlorine (valency 1). 

sulphur valency 2) and nitrogen (valency 3), 

Give the formulae of the compounds, other than aluminium 

hydroxide, which vou would expect to be formed when the 

three compounds in (a! react with water. 

ic! Write equations for the reactions of the three com pounds in 

xa) with water. 

Without referring to their effect on indicators, describe 

briefly and write equations for four different reactions (one 

in each case) in which 

\i) one of the compounds in (b) reacts as an acid. 

one of the compounds in (b) reacts as a base. " 

one of the compounds in (b) reacts as a reducing 

agent, 


dv two of the compounds in (b) react together to give 2 
solid product. 
7 (C 


d 


5. At 30°C and 756 mm of mercury 

one mole of any gas occupies 25-0 dm’, 

one dm? of a gaseous compound P has a mass of 1-20 g. 

one dm? of a gaseous compound Q has a mass of 1:08 g- 
The empirical \simplest) formula of P is CHO. 
Q burns in oxygen to give water. carbon dioxide and nitroge” 
E: on sees ter. 
79:9 dm" of Q give, on complete combustion . 9-00 g of wa 
and 12-5 dm? of nitrogen. (Both volumes a 30°C ard 756 mm 
of mercury. 


dau of P gives an organic acid R of molecular formula 


FE aod J dde 
Q reacts slowly with water in the presence ofsodium hydroxid 


to give ammonia and th i i he only 
€ sodium sal id R as the 
products. salt of aci: 


(a) Calculate the rela 
(b) Write the molecul. 
(c) What elements m 


(d) What is the mass of hydrogen in 9.00 g of water? 


(e) What is the mass of 19. E 4 30°C and 
756 mm Af mercury? 2-5 dm? of nitrogen at 


tive molecular masses of P and Q: 
ar formula of P. 


ust be present in Q? 


f) Use your answers and the information above to deduce the 
molecular formula of Q. 

(g) Write the equation for the combustion of Q in oxygen. 

ih) Name the organic acid R and give the formula for its 
sodium salt. 

(i) Write the equation for the reaction of Q with water in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide. 

g) Use your knowledge of valencies to write structural 
formulae for P and R. using lines to represent covalent 


bonds. 
Kon) 


6. Use the information given in ji! to \ to identify the 
substances A to H. selecting your answers only from substances 
in the list below. Write equations for all the chemical reactions 
mentioned in i! to (viii). 


calcium calcium oxide ammonium chloride 
carbon copper(II) oxide copper, II) nitrate . 
chlorine lead (II) oxide hydrogen chloride 
oxygen calcium hydroxide lead IT! nitrate 


d) A is a white solid. When heated. it does not melt but 
produces a dense white smoke. : 
di) An alkaline gas is formed when a mixture of A and C is 
warmed, 
dii) When water is added to E, heat is evolved and C is 
formed. 
dv). B burns brightly in air to form E. 
(S When D is heated, it gives off brown fumes and leaves a 
black residue of F. ; T 
iwi). A solution of D is formed by warming F with dilute nitric 
acid. 
ivii) G is a gaseous, non-metallic element which reacts with 
hydrogen to form H. 
(viii) A solution of H will neutralise a solution of C. 


(C) 


7. Make use of the information in the tablé below to answer the 
following questions about strontium and bismuth. Either write 
equations or name the products of any definite chemical 
reactions to which you refer. 


Element Strontium Bismuth 

Symbol Sr B 

Relative Atomic Mass 88 aoe 

Valency 2 3 

Position in the Between Been 
activity series sodium and dead aoe 
(electrochemical calcium Sopper 
series) 


(a) Write formulae for the oxides ofstrontium and bismuth and 
state how these oxides would differ 
i) when treated with water, 
(ii) when heated in hydrogen. 
(b) How would you expect the elements strontium and bismuth 
to differ in their behaviour when added to cold water? 
(c) Write formulae for the chlorides of strontium and bismuth. 
(d) Name the substances you would expect to be liberated at 
platinum cathodes (negative electrodes) when solutions of 
(i) strontium chloride, 
(i) bismuth chloride, 
are electrolysed separately. 
te) What masses of the products in (d) would be liberated by 
the passage of 96 500 C (coulombs) of electricity? (£A 


8. Nitrogen dioxide (NO,) can be obtained by the action of heat 
on lead(II) nitrate. Nitrogen dioxide reacts with cold water 
forming nitrous acid (HNO,) and nitric acid (HNO,) as the 
only products. 

(a) Describe what you would observe if lead(II) nitrate were 
heated until the reaction had finished and the residue left to 
cool. 3 


(b) (i) Write the equation for the action of heat on lead, ID 
nitrate. 
(i) Construct the equation for the reaction between 
nitrogen dioxide and a cold aqueous solution of 
sodium hydroxide. 


«€ Suggest why each of the following nitrates is not used for the 
preparation of nitrogen dioxide: 
i". sodium nitrate \NaNO,). 
ii) copper IP nitrate Cu NO, , 
dii. ammonium nitrate , NH,NO, 
nitrogen dioxide formed during the manufacture of 
acid from ammonia? 


3H,O . 


z C. 
9. Describe briefly and write equations for reactions by which vou 
could convert 
(a! oxygen gas into a compound containing oxide ions. 
(b! hydrogen gas into a solution containing hydrogen ions. 


(€ a solution containing calcium ions into an insoluble 
compound of calcium, 


id metallic iron into a solution containing Fe?- ions. 
«€^ sulphur into a solution containing sulphate ions, 
iN) carbon dioxide into a solution containing carbonate ions. 
C: 
10. (a) Outline the manufacture of sulphuric acid from sulphur. 
ib? Describe one reaction in which sulphuric acid behave: 
dehydrating agent. 
c) Three reactions of dilute sulphuric acid can be represented 
by the ionic equations: 
(i) Mgis) + 2H-\aq) — Mg?- aq) + Hag 
di) 2H*(aq) + CO,- aq -- H,O1 + CO, g 
(ii) Ca**,aq! + SO, aq — CaSO, s 
In which one of these reactions has oxidation and reduction 
taken place? 


sasa 


11. For each of the following products give one reason why thev are 
useful: (i) nitrate fertilisers, (ii^ lead compounds in petrol. iii 
detergents. 

Give one important disadvantage of each product. 


12. For producing chemicals on a large scale. cheap and abundant 
supplies of raw materials are required. Some examples of sich 
raw materials are: 


Air, fats, metal oxides. petroleum, sea water, 


(a) Select ONE chemical in the production of which one or 
more of the above raw materials plays an essential part and. 
describe the production of this chemical (technical det vils 
are not required), The raw materials! must be cony erted 
into other substances. 

(b) Comment briefly on the importance to society of th 
chemical you have selected and suggest what would be 
likely to happen if the raw materials) in the list required fc E 
production of this chemical became unobtainable i 


(LY 


likely to be taken into 
onstruction of: 


13. Briefly indicate the factors which are 
account when selecting a site for the c. 
(i) an aluminium-producing plant, 
i) an iron and steel works, 
m AE producing plant. 
ich of these elements are T f 3 
element which is recycled RER Ene D ee por n 
used as a source of the element for recycling. UE uncle 


Revision Questions Il 


1, Malachite is an ore of copper. In an attempt to obtain copper 
from the ore a pupil tried heating it in a test-tube. A gas which 
turned lime water milky was given off and a black powder was 
left in the test-tube. ` 


(a) The pupil thought that the black powder might be copper 
metal. What simple test could be carried out to check this? 

(b) Name the gas given off when malachite is heated. 

(c) The pupil added dilute hydrochloric acid to the black 
powder which on warming dissolved in the acid. What is 
the name of the compound in the resulting solution? 


(d) The pupil then passed an electric current through the 
solution, obtained in part (c), and copper was deposited on 
one of the electrodes. Which electrode would that be? 

(e) At the other electrode a gas was evolved and was found to 
bleach damp litmus paper. Name the gas. 


(f) The pupil could have obtained copper from the black 
powder. Describe how this could have been done. 

(g) Could he have used the same method to obtain zinc from 
zinc oxide and lead from lead oxide? 

(h) What is the mass of one mole of the black powder? 

(i) What mass of copper(II) sulphate crystals (CuSO,.5H,O) 
could be obtained from 8 g of the black powder by reacting 
with dilute sulphuric acid? 

G) Write the ionic equation for the reaction which takes place 
at the electrode at which copper is produced in part (d). 
A current of 0-482 amp was passed through the solution for 
1000 seconds. What mass of copper was deposited on the 
electrode? 


(k) If. electrolysis of the solution of the black powder in 
hydrochloric acid was continued until no further change 
took place, what changes in 
(i) the appearance, 

(ii) the electrical conductance 
ofthe solution would be observed? Explain the changes you 
deseribe. 

(I) Outline how, starting with malachite in each case, you 
could obtain samples of the following substances: 

(i) copper(II) hydroxide, 
(ii) copper(II) sulphide. 


2. The graph shows the results of an experiment on the reaction 
between lg of powdered chalk and 20 cm? of dilute hy- 
drochloric acid (2M hydrochloric acid) at room temperature 


(20°C). The time when the reaction started is shown as ty and 
the finishing time as t,. 

(a) What gas would you expect to be evolved? 

(b) At which time was the gas being evolved at the highest rate? 
(c) By which time was the reaction complete? 

(d) What change would you expect in the shape of the graph 


from t, to t, if 1 g of small pieces of marble had been used 
instead of powdered chalk? 


(e) Draw a diagram of a suitable apparatus you could use to 


obtain the results of this experiment. 
*(f) What shape would the graph have had if 40 cm? of M 


hydrochloric acid has been reacted with the lg of 


powdered calcium carbonate in this experiment? Explain 
your answer. 
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Volume of gas 


Time 


(g) What shape would the graph have had if 20 cm? of 2M 
hydrochloric acid had been reacted with 1 g of powdered 
calcium carbonate at 50°C? Explain your answer. 

(h) If 1 g of powdered calcium carbonate was reacted with 


20 cm? of 2M hydrochloric acid, which reactant would be 
left over when the reaction stopped? 


(i) If 1g or powdered calcium carbonate was reacted with 
20 cm? of 2M hydrochloric acid, what volume of gas, 
measured at s.t.p., would be given off? 

G) You think that a powder might act as a catalyst in the 
reaction between calcium carbonate and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. Describe what you would do to find whether 
this is so and what would happen ifit is. 

3. (a) Crude oil is a mixture conta’ 
can be fractionally distilled 
fractions, 

(i) Write the names and molecular formulae of the first 

,, three members of the alkane series, 

(ii) As the relative molecular mass of the alkanes increases, 
each alkane will differ from the next in a number of 
ways. State two ways in which an alkane of a higher, 
relative molecular mass will differ from an alkane of 

.... lower relative molecular mass. 

(iii) Name three fractions obtained from the fractional 

., distillation of crude oil, 

(iv) One of the fractions obtained by distilling crude oil is 
cracked’. Explain why the ‘cracking’ process is 
necessary and what ‘cracking’ means. 


(b) prend Cibo is an example of a saturated compound: 


2s is an alkene and is le of an 
unsaturated compound, De 


(i) Draw the structural formulae of butane and ethene. 
ucts formed ifeach of these compounds 
y in a plentiful supply of air. 
ecolourises bromine water but 
ct on this reagent. Explain the 

8 your answer to (b) (i) to help- 


ining alkanes. In a refinery it 
to produce a number of useful 


Vegetable oils contain unsaturated compounds, while 
| those in fats are saturated. Describe the reaction which 
takes place during the hardening of oils. 
| (v) Unsaturated compounds, such as ethene, can be 
pomere: Show, using structural formulae, what 
appens when ethene polymerises. 
State and explain what you would expect to happen 
when polyethene is: 
(a) burned, 
(b) treated with bromine water, 
(c) heated to a very high temperature with no air 
i present. 

(vi) Oil and products made from it can cause pollution 
problems. Explain why each of the following causes 
pollution of our environment: 

(a) the incomplete combustion of petrol in a car 
engine, 
(b) the throwing away of plastic bags in fields and 
ditches, 
(c) the discharge of detergents into a river. 
(J.M.B.|W.M.E.B.) 


Bubble carbon 
dioxide 


Water added to 
form a solution 


SLAKED LIME 


4. (a) Name THREE forms in which calcium carbonate is found 
in rocks. 

(b) How may a solid lump of A, calcium carbonate, be 
converted to B, calcium oxide? 

(c) When a few drops of water are added to a piece of calcium 
oxide, slaked lime, C, is produced. 

i) Describe what you see happen in this reaction. E 
(li) The reaction is said to be ‘exothermic’. What does this 
mean? 

(d) Ifslaked lime is added to litmus solution, the litmus solution 
turns blue. 

(i) What sort of substance is slaked lime? Nut 
(li) Why does a farmer put slaked lime on the soil in his 
fields? 

(e) What is solution D? 

(f) When substance A (calcium carbonate) is converted into 
substance B (calcium oxide), a gas, E, is given off. What is 
this gas and what would you see when E is passed into D? 

(g) What is the mass of one mole of (i) calcium carbonate (ii) 
gasE? -: ; 

(h) What mass of pure calcium carbonate would need to be 
heated to produce 2:2.g of gas E s 

(i) Gas E can also be produced from calcium carbonate by 
adding dilute hydrochloric acid. What volume of M 
hydrochloric acid is required to react with 10 g of pure 
calcium carbonate? : 
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(j) Outline how you would prepare the following compounds, 
starting with calcium carbonate in each case: 
(i) calcium nitrate, 
(ii) calcium sulphate, 
(iii) a solution of calcium hydrogencarbonate, 
(iv) carbon monoxide. 
(k) How would you show that the three substances you named 
in (a) are forms of the same substance, calcium carbonate? 


5. 


(a) Using only the elements whose symbols are given in the 
above extract of the Periodic Table, answer the following 
questions. 

(i) Give the symbols of two elements present in the same 
group in the classification. 

(ii) Give the symbols of two elements present in the same 

eriod in the classification. 

(iii) Name the element which has the electronic structure 

2.8.4. n 

Name TWO clements, the ions of which have the 

electronic structure 2.8.8. : 

Give the symbol of each ion. 

(v) Name the element which is most likely to have a 
valency of 3. 

(vi) Name a transition element. 

(vii) Name the element, 1 mole of atoms of which would 
have the greatest mass. 

(viii) Which element would have the highest number gi 
atoms in a | g sample? 

(ix) Name a noble gas. 

'.— Describe the characteristic features of the electronic 
structure of a noble gas. 

(x) Potassium is the most reactive metal listed. Explain 
this statement in terms ofthe structure ofa potassium 
atom. 

(xi) Fluorine is the most reactive non-metallic element 
listed. Explain this statement in terms ofthe structure 
of the fluorine atom. 

(xii) Explain in terms of electronic structure why you 
would expect the elements magnesium and calcium 
to show some similarity in chemical reactions, 

State a reaction which is common to both mag- 
nesium and calcium. In each case name the 
product(s) of the reaction you have stated. 

(b) In a complete Periodic Table the element barium (Ba) 
appears below calcium in the same vertical column. 

(i) Will the element be more likely to form an ionic 

chloride or a covalent chloride? Y 
(ii) What is the formula of barium chloride? 

(c) In a-complete Periodic Table the element seleni 
appears below sulphur in the same vertical aon Ea 

G) Will the element be more likely to form an ioni 

jJ hydride or à covalent hydride? gis 

(i) What is the formula of selenium hydride? 


aul WT O-M.B.|W.M.E.B.) 
etals can be obtained from thei: i 

The following two methods are GENE de of ways, 
Method 1 Electrolysis ofa molten compound of the 
in the extraction of sodium, magnesium and alumnos eg. 
Method 2 Reduction of an oxide of the metal usi En 
e.g. in the extraction of zinc, iron and lead, ing carbon, 


(a) (i) Explain why the methods ar 
named. 


(iv 


€ used for the metals 


(ii) Iron can be formed at an electrode during electrolysis. 
Explain why it is preferable to reduce iron(III) oxide 
in a blast furnace. 


` (b) Iron ore, coke and calcium carbonate are fed into the top of 

a furnace and a blast of hot air is forced in through pipes at 

the bottom of the furnace. The calcium carbonate is used to 

remove acidic impurities which are present in the iron ore. 

(i) Name the gas which acts as the reducing agent in the 
blast furnace. 

(ii) State the reactions which occur leading to the 
formation of the reducing agent. 

(iii) Write the equation for the reaction between the 
reducing agent and iron(III) oxide. 

(iv) Name one acidic impurity present in iron ore. 

(v) What products are formed when calcium carbonate is 
heated in the blast furnace? 

(vi) State, giving an explanation for your answer, which 
one of the decomposition products of calcium car- 
bonate will react with the acidic impurity. Give the 
chemical name of the product of the reaction. 

(c) Magnesium is produced by the electrolysis of molten 
magnesium chloride. 

(i) Write the ionic equation for the formation of the 
magnesium during the electrolysis. 

(ii) Name the other product of this electrolysis. 

(iii) Magnesium chloride solution undergoes electrolysis at 
room temperature. Explain why this method cannot 
be used for the extraction of the magnesium. 

(d) The element titanium is a metal which occurs naturally as 
titanium(IV) oxide, TiO,. In the extraction of this metal, 
the oxide is mixed with carbon and heated in a stream of 
chlorine, producing titanium(IV) chloride and carbon 
monoxide. 

The titanium(IV) chloride is converted into titanium by. 

reacting it with sodium in an atmosphere of argon. 

(i) Write the equation for the reaction between 
titanium(IV) oxide, carbon and chlorine. 

(ii) Why is an atmosphere of argon necessary in order to 

^ carry out the reaction between sodium and 
titanium(IV) chloride? 

(iii) Name another metal which could be used in place of 
sodium. 

(iv) Calculate the mass of sodium which is theoretically 
required to produce 96 tonnes of titanium. 
Equation TiCl, + 4Na > Ti + 4NaCI 
Relative atomic masses Na = 23 Ti = 48. 

(9.M.B.]W.M.E.B.) 


7. (a) Bromine dissolves in water forming a reddish-brown 
sofution, A dynamic equilibrium which can be represented 
by the following equation is obtained: 

Br,(aq) + H,O(l) = ,H*(ag) + Br-(aq) + HOBr(aq) 
reddish-brown . colourless 

(i) What is the meaning of the sign = ? 

(ii) Explain what is meant by the term ‘dynamic 


equilibrium’. 
Silver Zinc 
Zinc Silver 
sulphate nitrate 
solution = solution 
Test-tube 1 Test-tube 2 
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Test-tube 3 


(iii) What would happen to the colour of the equilibrium 
mixture if a little more water was added toit? — 

(iv) Explain why the addition of an alkali to the equilib- 
rium mixture would produce a colourless solution. 

(v) What change would occur, if any, when excess dilute 
hydrochloric acid is added to the colourless alkaline 
solution produced in (a) (iv)? 1 

(b) The gas methylamine (CH,NH,) dissolves in water forming 
an equilibrium: 
CH,NH,(g) + H,O(l) = CH;NH,*(aq) + OH-(ag) 

(i) Describe one simple test you would carry out to show 
that methylamine which is dissolved in water behaves 
in this way. f 

(ii) The solution obtained is a very poor conductor o 
electricity. What does this indicate about the com- 
position of the equilibrium mixture? : 

(iii) Name a substance which, when added to the mixture, 
would cause the position of equilibrium to move 
towards the left. 

Give an explanation for your answer. 

*(iv) In view of your answers to (b) (iii), suggest how 
methylamine may be obtained, most efficiently, from 
the salt methylammonium chloride CH,NH;*CI- 

(c) Methanol (CH,OH) is manufactured by the reaction 
between carbon monoxide and hydrogen at a temperat"! 
of 300°C and a pressure of 300 atmospheres: pi 

CO(g) + 2H,(g) = CH,OH (g) AH = —90 kJ mee 

(i) Explain why a high pressure increases both i 
percentage of methanol in the equilibrium mixt 
and the rate of reaching equilibrium. "m 

(ii) What two main factors are likely to determine 7 
choice of 300°C as the most suitable temperature’ 

(iii) State one other way in which the yield of metha E 
can be increased at a constant temperature al 


pressure. GMB |W MES) 


t 
8. The following is a list of metals in order of reactivity, the MO 

reactive being first in the list: i 

sodium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, zinc, iron, tin, 

copper, silver. 

Use this series to help you answer the questions asked. 

(a) Which metal will react quickly with cold water to prod 
solution with a pH value greater than 7? 

Name the gas given off during the reaction. . acid 

(b) Magnesium reacts vigorously with dilute hydrochloric "53, 
producing a gas, but copper does not react with the 5: 
(i) Write the equation for the reaction of magnesium 

.. hydrochloric acid. ced: 
(ii) In the equation in (b) (i) hydrogen ions are redu 
Explain what this means. 

(c) Some metal oxides react when heated with carbon #t 
temperature of a Bunsen flame. d maf 
Choose fom copper(II) oxide, lead(II) oxide at 
nesium oxide in answering the following questions: , own 

(i) Which oxide would be reduced ma reddish-br? 


nol 


lead; 


uce# 


the 


powder? 

Zinc Copper 
Magnesium Silver 
sulphate nitrate 
solution solution 


Nd 


Test-tube 4 


(ii) With which oxide would there be no reaction? 
(ili) Write an equation for the reduction of one of the 
oxides listed by a gaseous non-metallic element. 


(d) Study the diagrams: 


In which test-tube(s) do the following occur? 
(i) Zinc atoms become zinc ions. 
(ii) Silver ions (Ag*) become silver atoms. 
(iii) There is no chemical change. 
(iv) Metal atoms are oxidised. 
(v) Write an ionic equation for one reaction from any 
tube. 

(e) A piece of zinc briefly dipped into copper(II). sulphate 
solution reacts more quickly with dilute sulphuric acid than 
when the zinc is pure. The surface of the zinc after dipping 
into copper(II) sulphate solution and then placing in the 
dilute acid can be pictured as: 


Surface of 
the zinc 


Copper 


(i) Why are there areas of copper on the zinc surface? 
(ii) The zinc corrodes and bubbles of hydrogen are given 
off at the surface of the copper. ^ 
Use equations involving electrons to explain what 
happens to zinc atoms in the chemical change and 
What happens to the hydrogen ions undergoing 
chemical am in the acid. 

(f) Two metal plates, one of tin and the other zinc, were 
connected to a voltmeter and then placed in a solution of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Hydrogen was evolved from the 
tin and the zinc passed into solution as ions. Initially a 
voltage of 0-5 V was shown on the meter, but this value 
rapidly decreased. 1 T 

(1) Explain why the zinc, rather than the tin, passes into 
solution as ions. 

(ii) Describe the reaction taking place at the surface of the 
tin, : sulting in the formation of hydrogen gas. 

(iii) Explain why the voltage rapidly decreases. 

(iv) Describe one method by which the rate of decrease of 
the voltage could be reduced. 

(v) Name one metallic element, in each case, which could 
be used to produce an initial voltage bigger than 0-5 V 
by replacing the tin plate only, and then by replacing 
the zinc plate only. í 

(g) Aluminium can be used to replace a metal, chromium, from 
its oxide. The equation for the reaction is 

2Al + Cr,O, > Al,O, +'2Cr. 
Chromium when hot will react with steam. 

(i) Explain why, in spite of the information given, one of 
the chemical prpperties ofaluminium makes it a better 
metal than chromium to use in the manufacture of 


- saucepans. : 
(ii) Name the products formed when hot chromium reacts 


swith tear 
gum denm, (J-M.B.]W.M.E.B.) 


9.(a) (i) Complete the following table concerning the family of 
elements named the halogens. There are five 


omissions. 
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NAME OF | STATE AT ROOM | ATOMIC | ARRANGEMENT 
HALOGEN TEMPERATURE NUMBER OF ELECTRONS 
Chlorine 17 

liquid 2.8.18.7 
Iodine 53 2.8.18.18.7 


Use the table to help you answer the following questions. 

(i) How many protons are there in a chloride ion (Cl-) ? 

(ii) How many electrons are there in an iodide ion (I~)? 

(b) Dutch metal is a very thin sheet of arf alloy of zinc and 
copper. It bursts into flame when dropped into chlorine. 

(1) Name the two products of the reaction. 

(ii) Under the same conditions, would you expect the 
reaction between Dutch metal and bromine vapour to 
be more, less or equally vigorous? 

(iii) Which of the two halogens, chlorine and bromine, is 
the more powerful oxidising agent? 

(c) Read through the passage and then answer the questions 
asked. 

An oily colourless liquid (A) was added to some sodium 

chloride. A misty gas (B) was given off which turned damp 

litmus paper (or Universal Indicator paper) red. When gas 

B is dissolved in water and treated with silver nitrate 

solution, a white precipitate (C) is produced. 

(i) Name the gas B. 

(ii) Name the white precipitate C. 

Write an equation for the reaction between the 
solution of gas B and silver nitrate solution. 

(iii) Name the colourless liquid A. 

(iv) Name the gas which would be given off if a piece of 
magnesium ribbon were placed in a solution of gas B. 
Name the salt which would be left in solution after the 
reaction. 

(v) If an oxidising agent is mixed with liquid A and 
sodium chloride, a gas is given off which bleaches 
damp indicator paper. (Heat may be necessary.) 
Name the gas and a suitable oxidising agent. Explain 
why the substance is said to be acting as an oxidising 
agent. 

(d) A pupil was asked to grind some sodium chloride crvstals 
(NaCl) to a fine powaer, weigh out one tenth ofa mole and 
introduce it into a length of glass tubing, closed at one end. 
He repeated the procedure with one tenth of a mole of 
sodium iodide (Nal), using glass tubing of the same cross- 
sectional arca. The height of the sodium iodide powder was 
greater than the height ofthe sodium chloride powder after 
each tube had been tapped to settle the powder. 

(i) What fraction of a mole of sodium ions is there in the 
tube containing sodium chloride? 

(ii) What fraction of a mole of iodide ions i i 
tube containing sodium iodide? seitheresin the: 

(iii) What does the experiment suggest about the relati 
sizes ofa chloride and an iodide ion? i SE 
deduce your answer. Expisiniow yeu 


4 (J-M.B.|W.M.E.B.) 

10. (a) Nitrogen can. be obtained in the laboratory by i 

some of the gases from the air (a suitable ARCET AGR 
in the diagram), or by heating laboratory chemicals. iu 


(i) Give the chemical name of s 
carbon dioxide from the air. 
(i) Name thesalt formed wh 
solution A. 
(iii) Name the element whic 
m kot copper. 
iv rite the equation for th i 
and the element you aed iil ti, ges) 
(v) The gas collected in the gas j ; 


] e ar will 
nitrogen. Assuming that all the Cab eee dell 


olution A which removes 


en carbon dioxide reacts with 


h is removed from the air by 


een copper 


Air —— 


Solution A 


the gas you have named in (iii) are removed, name one 
element and one compound which will be present in 
small quantities in the gas jar with nitrogen. 

(vi) Name a laboratory chemical or mixture of chemicals 
which will produce nitrogen when heated. 

(b) Some nitrogenous fertilisers contain ammonium nitrate, 
NH,NO,. Nieren compounds are required for the 
healthy development of plants and animals. 

(i) Into what type of compound is the nitrogen converted 
within the plant? 

(ii) Describe the natural processes by which the nitrogen 
in the plants may be eventually returned to the soil. 

(iii) In view of your answer to (ii), why is it necessary to use 
artificial fertilisers such as ammonium nitrate? 

(iv) Ifsome of the fertiliser containing ammonium nitrate 
is warmed with a solution P, a gas Q is given off which 
turns damp red litmus paper blue. 

Name the gas Q and the substance contained in 
solution P. 

(v) Why would it not be advisable to lime soil im- 
mediately after using ammonium nitrate fertiliser? 

(vi) Which of the following would contain the largest 
amount of nitrogen, 1000 kg of ammonium nitrate, 
NH,NO,, or 1000 kg of urea, CO(NHj),? Show how 
you deduce your answer. ` 

(c) Nitrogen is produced when ammonia is passed over heated 
copper(II) oxide. 

(i) Name two other products of the reaction. 

(ii) Which reactant is the reducing agent? Give a reason 

for your answer. 


(d) By means ofa simple diagram show the arrangement of the 
bonding electrons in a molecule of ammonia. The atomic 
number of nitrogen is 7 and of hydrogen is 1. 


(J-M-B.|W.M.E.B.) 


Iphur 
oxide 


Concentrated 
sulphuric acid 


Concentrated 
sulphuric acid 


Substance X 


White, silky, 
needle-like crystals 


Freezing mixture 2 


11. (a) Study the following diagram of a laboratory experiment: 


(i) Mr is the purpose of the concentrated sulphuric 
acid? 
(ii) Name the white needle-like crystals formed. 
rite an equation for the reaction producing the 
crystals. 

(iii) Name substance (X). 

_ . What is the reason for using substance (X)? 

(iv) What is the anhydrous calcium chloride for? 

(v) What is the purpose of the freezing mixture? 

(b) The damage done in the United Kingdom as a result of 
pollution of the atmosphere by oxides-of sulphür is over 
£100 million per year. Much of the pollution is liberated 
from power stations and sulphuric acid plants. 

(i) Give two reasons why oxides of sulphur are pollutants. 
(ii) nm do some power stations produce sulphur diox- 
ide? : 

(iii) Why could a process to recover the sulphur dioxide be 
of economic value as well as a means of reducing 
pollution? 5 

(c) Read the following passage and then answer the questions 
asl le 
Sulphur has two crystalline allotropes with densities 
2-07 g cm~? and 1-96 g cm-?. Both allotropes consist of S, 
molecules. 

The transition temperature of these two allotropes is 96°C. 

he melting points of the allotropes are fairly low. 
(i) Name the two crystalline allotro es of sulphur. 

(ii) Ifeach of the allotropes contains $ molecules, why are 
the crystals different shapes and why are their densities 

(i) Whee ks i 5 

iii y are the melting points of the allotropes low 

(iv) What is meant by bete ns that the transition 
temperature of the allotropes is 96°C? 

(d) Another form of sulphur is known as plastic sulphur. 


(i) ae how you would prepare a sample of plastic 


(ii) Why is this form calle 


d plastic sulphur? 5 
A Pid the sulphur atoms arranged in plastic 
(iv) How do the 


í properties of plastic sulphur change on 
standing? What is the reason for the change? 


„E.B. 
Ahvo (J.M.B.|W.M.E.B.) 
calcium chloride 
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Copper 129, 190 
extraction 249 
ore 236 
properties 73, 74, 166, 169. 294. 373, 376 
purification 181 
uses 189, 237 
Copper(II) carbonate 305 
Copper(II) chromate(VI) 52 
Copper(II) hydroxide 364 
Copper(II) nitrate 700, 377 
Copper(II)oxide 100, 112, 174, 366 
Copper pyrites 236, 249 
Copper(II) sulphate, 100, 101, 148, 167 
crystals 107, 154, 293 
electrolysis 787 
Copper(11) sulphide 282 
Corrosion 190 
Coulomb 53 
Covalent. 
bond /46 
compounds /48 
crystals 156 
Cracking 331 
Crude gil 330 
olite 242 
Crystallisation. 
water of 101 
Crystals, 753 
covalent 156 
ionic 155 
metallic 160 
molecular 758 
Cubic close-packing 762 
Curie, Marie 130 
Cyanamide process 359 


DDT 265 - 
Dalton's Atomic Theory 32, 42, 130 
Daniell cell 188 
Darby, Abraham 246 
Dative bond, see coordinate bond 
Dayy, Humphry 55, 167, 375 
Decomposition, thermal 377 
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Decrepitation 378 

Definite proportions 32 

Dehydrating agent 293 

Deliquescence 100 

Density 24 

Desiccator 100 

Detergents 1. 98. 106, 351 

Devarda's alloy test 377 

Diamond 156, 302, 303 

Diaphragm cell 3/8 

Diatomic molecules £3. 270 

Dibromoethane 269 

Dichloroethane 326, 341 

Dichloromethane 326, 334 

Diffusion 22 

Dinitrogen oxide 376, 378 

Dinitrogen tetroxide 211, 375 

Disinfectant 265 

Displacement reactions 167 

Dissociation 366, 375 

Dissolving 10 

Distillate 73 

Distillation, 13, 105 
destructive 329 
fractional 13, 330, 345 

DNA 356 

Dobereiner, Johann 123 

Dolomite 236, 241 

Double bond 333, 336 

Down's cell 240 

Dry battery 189 

Dry cleaning 264 

Dyes /, 230 

Dynamic equilibrium 206 


Economic factors 239 
Efflorescence 102 
Effluent 240 
Electricity, 
conduction 57 
quantity 53 
sources 186 
Electrochemical series, see r 
Electrode, 52 
reactions 178, 198 
Electrolysis, 56. 178, 198 
of molten electrolytes 179 
of aqueous solutions 180 
summary of products 184 ` 
uses 183 
Electrolyte 56, 144 
Electron. 
discovery 131 
moles of 179 
pairs 149, 151 
transfer 195 
Electronic configuration 141 
Electroplating /83 
Electrovalency, see ionic bonding 
Elements, 3, 122 
abundance 234 
classification /23 
Empirical formula 35 
Endothermic reactions 204 
Energy. 
changes 204 
conservation 139 
consumption 337 
ionization /40 
levels 139 
nuclear /37 
sources 332 
Enthalpy, see heat changes 
Enzymes 301. 344, 356 
Equations, 64 
balanced 65 


'eactivity series 


determination of 65 
Equilibrium, 
dynamic 206 
position of 208 
Esters 348 
Ethane 322, 333 


Ethanedioic acid //4, 222, 244 
Ethanoic acid 1/4, 115, 325. 345, 347 
Ethanol, /2, 14. 323, 324. 337 
production by fermentation 3+ 
properties 345 
uses 345 
Ethene. 333 
manufacture 332 
polymerisation 338 
preparation 336 
properties 336 
uses 336, 
Ether. see ethoxyethane 
Ethoxyethane 27, 24, 324 
Ethyl ethanoate 348 
Ethylene, see ethene 
Ethylene glycol, see ethane-/, 2-diol 
Ethyne 264, 333, 340 
Evaporation 77 
Exothermic reactions 204 
Explosives 173.371 
Extractions of metals 238 


Face centred cubic close-packing 162 
Families of elements 122 
Faraday, Michael 55 


Fats 347. 319 
Fatty acids, see carboxylic acids 
Fermentation 14, 314 
Ferric compounds, see iron(II) compounds, 
Ferrous compounds, sce iron(II) compoun 
Fertilisers 7, 97, 354, 361 
Fibres 349 
Filtration 77 
Fire, 

control of 87 

extinguishers 84, 304 
Fission, nuclear 138 
Fluorospar 272 
Fluorides 272 
Fluorine 272 
Food. 2,43, 355,357 

additives 337 

chain 3/8, 358 

preservation 78, 288, 258 
Formic acid, see methanoic acid 
Formula, 60 

construction of 67 

empirical 35, 45 

molecular 45 

structural 323 
Fossil fuels 85, 300, 328, 329, 332 . 
Fountain experiment 255 
Fractional crystallisation 15 
Fractional distillation 73 
Frasch process 278 
Fréezing point 6 
Freons 273 
Fuels 81, 85, 300, 308, 328, 329, 332 
Functional groups 324 
Furring of pipes 103 


Galena 154, 236, 249 
Galvani, Luigi 186 
Galvanised iron 88, 160, 191 
Gamma radiation 130, 136 
Gas, 21, 24 | 


combining volumes #/ 
density 43 

| diffusion 22 

laws 37.39 
Gay-Lussac 4/ 
Geiger 132. 33 
General reactions 193 
Geology 235 
Gibbs diaphragm cell 3/8 
Giant structures 157 
Glass 309 

manufacture 3/5 

recycling 3/5 
Glucose 83, 293, 301, 344 
Glue 3 
Glycerol. sec propane-/, 2, 3.-triol 
Glycine 356 
Glycol, see ethane-/, 2,-diol 
Gold 165, 234 
Graphite 134, 300, 302, 303 
Group 126,128 ` 
Gypsum 102 


Haber. Fritz 359 
Haber Process 173. 211, 359 
Haematite 235, 243 
Haemoglobin 307 
Half-cell 188 
Half-equation 196 
Halides, 269, 271 
electrolysis 272 
| Halogens, 722, 132, 145, 269 
: differences 270 
preparations 269 
properties 270 
trends 272 
Hard water, 702 
advantagees 104 
disadvantages /03 
methods of removal 103, 104 
Heat changes, 
measurement of 2/2 
Heat of. 
combustion 2/3 
neutralisation 2/5 
Helium 130, 171. 329 
Hexagonal close-packing /6/ 
Homologous series 322 
Hydrated crystals 101 
Hydrocarbons 8/, 85, 301, 321, 330, 331 
Hydrochloric acid, 
preparation 256 
Properties /68, 256 
Hidrogen, 92 
bonding in /47 
diffusion 23 
ions 113 
manufacture 173 
| Preparation 772 
Properties /74, 260 
Tate of production 224 
test for 172 
uses 171, 333 
Hydrogenation 337 
Hydrogencarbonates 305 
‘drogen bromide 270 
lydrogen chloride, 
bondingin 147 
diffusion. 22 
manufacture 264, 318 
Preparation 208, 253, 270 
Properties 254 
uses 264 
Hydrogen peroxide 78, 199, 282, 286 
Hydrogen sulphide, 329 
Preparation 287 
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properties 262, 282 
Hydrolysis of esters 349 
Hydroxide ions 1/3 
Hydroxonium ion 113. 149. 372 
Hygroscopy /00 
Hypochlorites 263 
Hypoclorous acid 263 


Tce 158 
Igneous rocks 235 
Immiscible liquids 15 
Indicators 1/4 
Inert gases. sce noble gases 
Insecticides 7. 338 
Insoluble salts. 1/6 
preparation 117 
Insulators 3/ 
lodides 262, 269 
Iodine. 269 
crystal structure 159 
radioactive 137 
uses 26% 
lons 32.178 
Ton exchange 705 
Tonic. 
bonding /45 
charges 34.61.62 
compounds /48 
crystals 153 
half-equations 196 
lattice 145. 155 
Ionisation energy 740 
Iron. 3.78. 180 
extraction 245 
ore 235 
properties 166, 167. 206 
protection 88, 160. 191 
rusting 85 
Iron(II) chloride 267 
Iron(II) iron(II) oxide. sce'iron 
oxide, magnetic 
Iron(II) sulphate 374.377 
Iron(1I) sulphide 6. 64. 287 
Iron(III) chloride 260. 283. 287 
Iron(III) hydroxide 261. 363 
Iron oxide, magnetic 166. 206, 236, 245 
Iron(1H) oxide 88, 245. 264 
Iron(III) nitrate 378 
Isomerism 323. 325 
Isotopes. 134 
radioactive 135 


Joule 84. 213 


Kaldo process 249 
Kelvin 37 
Kinetic theory of gases 


Lactic acid 1/4 
Lattice. 

atomic 158 

covalent /56 

ionic /55 

molecular 158 
Lavoisier, Antoine 76, 2 
LD process 249 
Le Chatelier 2/0, 289, 260. 364 
Lead, 

extraction 249 

ore 236 

pollution &6 

properties 167, 168, 169 

uses 240 
Lead accumulator 189 
Lead(1I) bromide 52, 53, 178 
Lead(II) chloride 257 


Lead (HI cthanoate 282 
Lead(1I) hydroxide 779 
Lead(II) nitrate 283. 


Lead(1I) sulphate 1/7 
Lead(II) sulphide 249. 282 
Lead(IV) oxide 259 

Lead dioxide. sce lead(IV) oxide 
Lead monoxide, see lead(II) oxide 
Leguminous plants 356 
Lemonade 75, 303 

Light 229, 263 

Lime 3/0 

Lime water &3. 304. 306 

Limekiln 3/0 

Limestone 102. 103. 207. 246, 309 
Liquefaction ofair 77 

Liquids 
Lithium 
Litmus 79. 174 

Location of industry. 239. 243. 249 
Lone pair of electrons. 144 
Lothan Meyer. Julius 123 
Lubricants 337 


Magnesium. 73 
extraction. 240 
occurrence 236 
properties 166. 168, 373 
uses 241 
Magnesium carbonate 241.305 
Magnesium chloride 240 
Magnesium oxide 35, //2 
Magnesium nitrate 378 
Magnetic properties 129 
Magnetite 236. 245 
Manganese(IV) oxide 78. 259. 264 
Marble 236 
Margarine 338 
Marsden 137 
Masses of reactants and products 67 
Mass number 135 
Mass spectrometer 34 
Medicines /. 78.358 
Melting point 
Mendeleev. Dit 
Mercury cell 3/6 
Mercury (11) chloride 36 
Mercury(II) oxide 75, 78 
Mercury pollution 3/7 
Metabolism &3 
Metals, 4. 79. 127, 165, 233 
bonding in /67 
costs 234 
crystals 760 
differences 119. 165, 198 
extractions 238 
importance 233 
occurrence 233 
ores 235 
production and consumption 233, 236 
properties /12. 117. 119, 166, 196. 372 
reactivities 165, 167, 168, 197 
recycling 237 
uses 233, 240, 241, 250 
Metal carbonates 112, 117,372 
Metal hydroxides 112, 117, 205 
Metal nitrates 376 
Metal oxides 772, 117, 118, 
Metallurgy 250 — — LS 208i 37 
Metamorphic rocks 236 
Methane, 173, 321, 329, 335 
shape of molecule 150, 322 
Methanol 324 
Methanoic acid 294, 347 
Methoxymethane 323, 324 


Methyl orange 1/4 
Minerals, 235 
conservation 235 
Mixtures 2,5 
Miscible liquids 15 
Molar volume 44, 68 
Molarity 64 
Moles, 34, 63 
of electrons 179 
Molecules, 42, 63 
Shape of 150 
Molecular, 
crystal 154 
formula 45,323 
lattic 158 
Molecular weight, see relative 
molecular mass 
Monoclinic sulphur 230 
Monomers 338 
Moseley, Henry 126, 132 
Multiple proportions 33 


Natural gas 81, 173, 300, 301, 329 
Naphtha 173, 33] 
Naphthalene 12, 159 
Negative ions 53, 54, 143 
Neon 77, 145 
Neutralisation, 1/3 
heat of 215 
Neutron 133 
Newlands, John 723 
Nitrates, 
action of heat 377 
solubility of 1/6 
test for 375, 377 
Nitric acid, 
manufacture 173, 370 
Preparation 208, 372 
properties 37] 
uses 37] 
Nitrites 379 
Nitrogen, 77 
bonding in /47 
cycle 356 
industrial production 78 
liquid 78 
oxidation states of 379 
uses 78 
Nitrogen fertiliser 357 
Nitrogen dioxide, 6, 211, 356, 372, 375 
pollution by 46 
Nitrogen monoxide 4/, 356, 371, 375 
“Nitrous oxide, see dinitrogen oxide 
Noble gases 127, 142, 145 
Normal salts 1/6 
NPK fertiliser 360 
Nomenclature, 
inorganic compounds 199 
organic compounds 325 
Non-conductors 57 
Non-electrolytes 56, 146 
Non-metals 4, 73, 118, 127, 197 
Non-metal oxides 1/8 
North Sea gas and oil 279, 329 
Nuclear, 
atom 131. 
bomb 138 
energy 137,332 
fission 138 
reactions /36 
Nucleus 132 
Nutrition 84, 357 
Octadecanoic acid 26, 102, 350 
Octane number 335 
Oil, 13, 81, 280, 301, 278 
‘refining 330 
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Order of reactivity 168 
Ores 235 
Organic chemistry 320 
Oxalic acid, see ethanedioic acid 
Oxidation 794 
Oxidation numbers 198 
Oxides, 27 
acidic 79 
amphoteric 719 
basic 79 
neutral 377 
Oxidising agents, 195 
test for 200 
Oxonium ion, see hydroxonium ion 
Oxygen, 94 
bonding in 147 
biochemical demand 98 
discovery 75 
dissolved in water 97 
industrial production 77 
preparation 77 
Properties 79 
test for 76 
uses 78 
Oxy-acetylene cutting and welding 78,340 
Ozone 100 


Paint J, 291 
Paper 288 
Particles, 
evidence for 20 
fundamental 133 
movement of 2/, 24 
size of 26 
Passivity 374 
Pencils 156, 300 
Periodic Table 123, 141 
Period 126, 128 
Permanent hardness 102 
Pesticides 265, 258 
Petrol 82, 85, 332, 335 
Petroleum 173, 300, 330 
pH scale 114 
Phenolphthalein 125 
Phosphate fertiliser 360 
Phosphorous, 
chlorides 260 
Photochemical reactions 230 
Photography 230 1 
Photosynthesis 84, 230, 300 
Physical change 2 
Pigiron 246 
Plants 64, 300, 356 
Plastics /, 327, 338 
Plastic sulphur 280 
Polarisation 188 
Poles of cells 187 
Pollution by, 
carbon monoxide 45 
detergents 98,352 
fertilisers 98 
lead 86 
mercury 3/7 
nitrates 98 
nitrogen oxides 85 
oil 352 
plastic products 339 
Phosphates 95,352 
radioactive waste 138 ^ 
sewage 97 
smoke 85, 138 
sulphur dioxide 45, 138, 285 
Pollution of, 
air 85, 287, 328 
water 97, 317, 352 
Polyester 349 


Polyethene 338 
Polymerisation 338 
Polystyrene 338 
Polythene, see polyethene 
Polytetrafluoroethene (PTFE) 273 
Polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 174, 264, 338, 339 
Positive ions 53, 54, 142 
Potassium 166, 169 
Potassium bromide 27/ 
Potassium chlorate 264 
Potassium chloride /44 
Potassium dichromate (VI) 199, 283, 287, 346 
Potassium fertiliser 360 
Potassium hydroxide 1/3 
Potassium iodide 200, 271, 379 
Potassium manganate(VII) 20, 51, 98, 200, 222, 
259, 283, 287 
Potassium nitrate 378 
Potassium nitrite 378 
Potassium permanganate, see 
potassium manganate(VII) 
Potassium thiocyanate 26/ 
Precipitate 7/7 
Pressure, 37,38 
effect on equilibria 209 
Priestly, Joseph 75, 303, 376 
Producer gas 173, 308 
Propane 322, 334, 335 
Propane-l, 2, 3-triol 350 
Propanol 326 
Propene 329 
Propyne 334 
Protection ofiron 83, 160, 191 
Protein 355 
Proton 132 
Pure substance 6 


Quicklime 207, 309 


Radioactive, 
dating 136 
decay 130 
Radioactive isotopes, 
uses 135 
Radioactive tracers 137 
Radioactivity 130 
Radiotherapy 137 
Radium 130 
Rainfall 93, 96 
Rain-water 96 
Rare gases, sce noble gases 
Rate of reaction, 227 
effect of catalysts 237 
effect of.concentrations 224 
elfect of light 229 
effect of surface area 228 
effect of temperature. 226 
measurement of 223 
Raw materials J 
Reacting masses 64 
Reactivity series 168, 197, 264 
Reachargeable batteries 189 
Recrystallisation 15 
Recycling of, 
glass 315 
metals 237 
Redox reactions 103, 195 
Reducing agents, 195 
tests for 199 
Reduction 794 
Refining of, 
metals 239 
oil 330 
Refrigerants 273 
Relative; 
atomic mass 34, 124, 125, 135 
charge 54 


formula mas 63° 

molecular mass 43 

vapour density 44 
Respiration 8&3 
Resources, 

energy 332 

mineral 235 
‘Reversible reactions 206 
Rhombic sulphur 280 
Rock salt 1, 236, 240 
Rusting 87, 190 
Rutherford, Ernest. 126, 130, 131, 132, 139 


Salt, see sodium chloride 
Salt bridge 188 
Salts, 1/2, 116 
acid 116 
normal 7/6 
hydrated 107 
Preparation J17 
solubility //6 
Sand 10, 235, 342, 315 
Saponification 349 
Saturated compounds 354 
Saturated solution /4, 153 
Saturated vapour pressure 209 
Sea water 253 
Sedimentary rocks 235 
Separation of mixtures 70 
Sewage 97,99 
Shapes of molecules 150 
Shells 139 
Shift reaction 173 
Silica, see silicon dioxide 
Silica gel 700. . 
Silicon chip 762 
Silicon dioxide 246, 310, 315 
Silver 167, 169 
Silver chloride 229, 251, 255 
Silver halides in photography 229 
Sliver plating 783 i 
Silver nitrate 229, 255, 257 
Siting ofindustry 239, 243, 249 
adus, sec calcium hydroxide 
Soap 102, 349 
Soda water 75, 303 
Sodium, 165 
extraction 240 
Occurrence 236 
Properties 165, 166, 169, 260 
uses 240 
Sodium aluminate 242 
ium bicarbonate, see sodium 
hydrogencarbonate 
dium bisulphate, see sodium 
hydrogensulphate 
Sodium carbonate, 102, 103, 304, 309, 311 
uses 3/4 . 
ium chlorate 15, 264, 309, 319 
Sodium chloride 10, 15, 253, 309, 311, 312 
` bonding in 145 
Crystal structure /55 
electrolysis 179, 181, 240, 316 
Uses 253, 309 
Sodium hydrogencarbonate, 306, 313 
uses 3/4 
Sodium hydrogensulphate 116 
Sodium hydroxide 100, 112, 119, 309, 364 
electrolysis 187 
Manufacture 316, 318 
uses. 319 
Sodium hypochlorite 263, 309, 319 
lum methanoate 307 
lum nitrate 375 
lum nitrite 378 
um silicate 3/5 407 


Sodium sulphate 116 
Sodium sulphite 267, 285 
Sodium thiosulphate 222, 225 
Sodium zincate 119 » 
Solder 256 
Solids 2/, 25 
Solubility, 75 
curve 15 
Solute 10 
Solution 10 
Solvay Process 314 
Solvent 10 
Soil 98,355 
Spectator ions 1/3 
Spirits 14, 345 
Stability, thermal 204 
Stainless steel 88, 250 
Standard temperature and pressure (s.t.p.) 40 
Starch 231, 301 
States of matter 2¢ 
States of reactants and products 66 
Steam with metals 166, 206 
Stearic acid, see octadecanoic acid 
Steel 245, 248 
Storage battery 189 
Structural formula 323 
Structure, 
atomic 130 
crystal 753 
molecular 323 
Sublimation 365 
Substitution reactions 334 
Sugar 11, 83, 159, 293, 344 
Sulphates, 
solubility of 1/6 
test for 292 
Sulphur, 5 
allotropy 279 
action of heat on 280 
extraction 278 
oxidation states 294 
properties 260, 280 
uses 278 
Sulphur dioxide, 
manufacture 288 
preparation 284 
properties 284, 286 
pollution by 85, 285 
uses 287 
Sulphur trioxide, 
manufacture 268 
preparation 290 
Sulphuric acid, 
electrolysis 750 
manufacture 2/2, 288 
properties 277, 293 
uses 278, 29] 
Sulphurous acid 26/, 284 
Superphosphate 29/ 
Surface area 228 
Surface tension 26, 350 
Symbols 36 
Synthesis gs 173 


Teflon, see polytetrafluorocthene 
Temperature 

effect on equilibria 209 

effect on rates 226 
Temporary harrdness 702 
Terylene 349 
Tetraaminocopper(II) ion 148, 364 
Tetraethyl lead 86, 332, 337 
Tetrachloroethane 34] 
Tetrachloroethene 264 
Tetrachloromethane 146, 334 
Tetrahedral shape 150 
Thermal decomposition 205, 305, 377 
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Thermal dissociation 366, 375 
Thomson, J. J. 131 

Tin plating 88, 180, 191 
Tin(II) fluoride 273 
Titanium 316,317 
Titanium(IV) oxide 297 
Titration 70 

Transition elements 128 
Transition temperature of sulphur 280 
Trichlorocthane 6, 280 
Trichloroethene 34] 
Trichloromethane 334 
Trichlorophenol (TCP) 265 
Triple bond 333, 340 


Universal indicator, /75, 118 
Unsaturated compounds 334 
Urea 159, 356, 358 

Uranium 130 


Valency 6, 128 

Vanadium(V) oxide 2/2, 290 

van der Waal's forces 157, 159, 280 
Vapour 26 " 
Vapour density 44 

Vapour pressure 209 

Vinegar 113, 331,345 

Vinyl chloride 339 

Vitamins 288, 357 

Volta, Alessandro 186 

Volumes of gases 37, 41 

Volumes of reactants and products 68 
Volumetric analysis 68 


Washing soda, see sodium carbonate 
Water, 94 
bonding in 747 
composition 94 
cycle 97 
electrolysis 95 
formula 96 
hardness 102 
inair 100 
pollution of 97 
reactions with metals /65 
sterilisation of 700 
synthesis 94 
treatment of 99, 302 
vapour /00 
Water gas 173,308 
Water of crystallisation 707 
Wax 2 
Weak acids and alkalis 1/5, 347, 363 
Welding 340 
Whisky 14 
Wood 81, 332 
World, 
consumption 237 
- production 233 
resources 237 


X-rays 126, 132, 150, 155, 161 
Yeast 344 , 


Zeolite 105 
Zinc, 
extraction 249 
ore 236 
Properties 133, 166, 172 
uses 88, 157, 19] 
Zinc blende 236, 249, 288 
Zinc carbonate 112 
Zinc hydroxide 179 
Zinc oxide 119 
Zinc nitrate 377 
Zinc sulphide 249, 281 


Answers to Exercises ; 


Exercise 1 Exercise 8 “Exercise 16 
1, we 1. 2moles ` 1. 180 cm? 
3. 80g 3. 5 moles 3. 255 dm? 
5. l8g* 5. 10 moles 5. 560 cm? 
7. 12g 7. 176 dm? 
9. 54g "7 Exercise 9 9. 195 cm? 
Exercise 2 1. 192g Exercise 17 
: 3: 560g 
" CC 5. 148g 1. 2000cm?oxygen,  — 
o AA 7.25g ; 1000 cm? carbon dioxide 
Sac ^ 9. 160 tonnes 3. 200 cm? 
9. 0-02 mole Ex : 5. 2600 dm? 
3 ercise 10 
T. Exerci 
Exercise 3 es cise 18 
1. CO, i 3. 120000 dm? 1. 31-2 
3. CH, 5. 48dm* 3. 576, C, Hi, 
5. PbO 5. 56 
7. NaCl Exercise 11 
9: MgCO; Exercise 19 
Exercise 4 12M 
3. 02M 1. 1200 coulombs 
]. NaBr 5. 0-125M 3. 150 coulombs 
3. CuO 7. 001M 5. 18000 coulombs 
5, NaNO, 9. 088M 
7. MgCl, Exercise 20 
9. Ca(OH), Exercise 12 
11. Fe,03 1. 96 700 coulombs 
13. FeSO, 1. 2 moles 3. 97 600 coulombs 
15. NH,CI 3. 1 mole 5. 193000 coulombs 
17. Na,CO, 5. 0-02 mol- 
19. NaHCO; 7. 0:005 mole Exercise 21 
9. 0:0024 mole 
Exercise 5 1.67g 
1 Exercise 13 3. 448g 
1. 64g 5. 103g 
3. 5g 1. 80g 
5. M2g 3. 106 g Exercise 22 
7. 58g 5. 284g 
9. 2048 7. 0225 g 1. 2349, 
Exercise 6 cing ie ei i 
T5 moles Exercise 14 7. 21.8.14. 
3. 0-25 mole 
5. 3 moles 1. 2 moles 
7. 0:1 mole 3. 2 moles 
- 9; 2 moles 5. 2 moles 
Exercise 7 Exercise 15 


]. | mole of sulphur 
3. 2:318 
5. 1 mole of ethanoic acid 


1. 0-06M, 2:4 g dm? 
3. 0:082M, 8:69 g dm? 
5. 0:044M, 6:07 g dm-?, 97:9% 
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Chemistry in Today's World is intended for use in che 
courses. The book is comprehensive and provides : 


Emeleus, H J 
Morrison & Boyd 


Rama Rao, A V SS Textbook of 
Suckling, Colin J 


— AN p^ 


chapter. 


a logical sequence of topic coverage, allowing maxim 
flexibility. 


investigations at the beginning of chapters which can be used as 
part of a problem Solving approach. 


content which is relevant and which emphasises the contribution 


of individuals to the development of chemistry and chemical 
technology. 


y 
Modern Aspects of Inorganic Chemistry 4/e 
Organic Chemistry 4/e 


Biochemistry 5/e (Revised) 
Chemistry Through Models 


